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Aet.  I. — The  Vicforinl  IVihlr.  AVitli  Original  Xolos,  cliiefl}’’  expla¬ 
natory,  in  connexion  with  the  Enj^ravin^s,  on  such  |)assa;;es 
connected  with  the  History,  (M‘ot]^raj)hy,  Natural  History,  liitera- 
tun%  and  Anticpiities  ot*  the  Sacnal  Scriptures,  as  napiire 
obseryation.  In  lar<;e  vols.  imperial  Hvo.,  and  4  yols.  4to. 
ISIto — ISdS.  Also  the  Notes  separately,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Illustrated  Commentary,”  in  yols.  post  Syo.  ISIO.  The 
“Standard  Edition”  of  the  Ihctorial  Bible,  4  yols.  imperial  Syo. 
Tiondon  :  C.  Ivni<j;ht.  1847. 

2.  Pictorial  Ifistnn/  of  Palestine  and  the  Uoljf  J.and^  includinff  a 
Complete  Histonj  of  the  Jews.  2  yols.  imptTial  Syo.  Vol.  I., 
Biblical  History,  pp.  ()2S ;  Vol.  II.,  Biblical  History,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  (leo^rapiiy,  pp.  rd)2.  Eondon :  V.  Kni<i;ht.  1840.  4Tie 
lattcT  ])art  was  printed  separately  under  the  title  of  “The  Phy¬ 
sical  History  of  I’alestirie.”  isll. 

n.  Jffstori/  of  Palestine  front  the  Patriarchal  Atjr  to  the  Present 
Tune.  l2mo.,  ])p.  278.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1842. 
The  same  work,  published  as  “The  Illustrated  History  of  Pales¬ 
tine.”  Pp.  42(>.  1852. 

i.  Ctfchpprrdia  of  PihJieal  Literature.  2  yols.  8yo.,  pp.  001,  DOt. 
Bdinhur^h  :  A.  and  (\  Black.  18t5. 

5.  The  Lost  Senses.,  1st  S(‘ries — Deafness,  ISmo.,  p]).  2(K);  2nd 
Series — Blindness,  pp.  25 1.  London:  C.  Kni»j;ht.  1815. 

t>.  Ancient  and  Modern  Jeriisnleni,  2  Parts;  the  Court  and  People  of 
Persia,  2  Parts;  the  Tartar  Tribes,  18mo.,  each  122  pp.,  forming 
Parts  of  the  Monthly  Series  j)ul)lished  by  the  London  Tract 
Society.  ISKJ— 1810*. 

Journal  Sacred  JMerature.  Eirst  Series,  7  yols.  l^oiidon : 
J^iinpkin  and  Co.  ISIS — 1851.  Second  Serl(‘s,  4  vols.  K.  B. 
Blackader.  1851—1852. 
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8.  DaUjf  JiiUe  Illustrations:  heiny  Original  Headings  for  a  Year  on 

Subjects  relating  to  Sacred  History,  Jiiograjthy,  Geot/rajda/,  Anti- 
unities,  and  Theology.  ]\I()rniii^r  y^^rics—Vol.  1.,  Am(‘(fil’uvi:iii8 
and  Patriarcljs,  pp.  Idi;  Vol.  11.,  Moses  and  the  np. 

d()(» ;  Vol.  111.,  Simuiel,  Saul,  and  David,  pj).  Ill);  V^ol/lV 
Solomon  and  the  Kings,  p}).  4M>.  Foolseap  Svo.  KdiiihuHi  - 
AV.  Oliphant  and  Sons.  IS  19 — isr)!. 

9.  Scripture  Lands,  described  in  a  Series  of  Historical,  Geographical 

and  'Topographical  Sketches,  and  Illustrated  by  a  Hibliral  Atlas  of 
'2]  J/aps.  Foolseap  Svo,  p|).  dSl.  Jiondon  :  II.  (1.  Holm.  ISoO. 

10.  The  and  of  Promise  ;  or,  a  Tojwgrajdfical  Description  of  the  Priti- 
eipal  Places  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  Country  Eastward  of  the 
Jordan,  rjmo,  pp.  930.  liondon  :  Keligi(»us  'rraet  Socidv 

isr>o. 


11.  Paily  Bible  Illustrations.  Evening  Series — Vol.  1.,  Joh  and  tho 
Poetical  Hooks,  pp.  43S ;  Vol.  11.,  1  saiah  and  th(‘  Proplu‘ts, 
pp.llO;  \'ol.  111.,  Lite  and  Death  of  Our  Lord,  pj).  450  ;  Vol.  IV. 
The  Aj)ostles  and  Farly  Church,  pp.500.  Edinburgh:  W.  Dli- 
phant  and  Sons.  1851 — 1S53. 

l‘i.  Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  ]).!).,  E.S.A.  Compiled  childly  from  his 
Letters  and  .lournals,  bv  d.E.  Hvland,  M.A.,  Editor  of  l  o.^tcr’s 
Life  and  (\»rrespomlence,  tVe. ;  with  a  Critical  l^stimati*  of  Dr. 
Kitto’s  Lift‘  and  Writings,  by  Professor  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.l).,  of 
(ilasgow.  Svo.,  pp.  090,  with  a  Portrait  and  Vignette,  Ac. 


doiiN  Krrio  was  a  rare  man  in  a  rare  position.  Totally  deaf 
from  bis  thirteeiilli  year,  lie  became  an  inmate  id'  a  woikhousc 
when  fourteen,  a  ])ari.sli  ap])rentice  at  seventeim,  and  iK'arly  died 
of  misery,  .‘Solitude  of  lieart,  anil  unrequited  toil  und(*r  the 
tyranny  of  a  ba.se  master;  and  yet,  despite  his  small  schooling 
and  almo.st  utter  friend lessiie.ss,  lie  eontrivi'd  idosidy  to  study 
many  of  the  best  books,  and  wisely  to  read  his  own  heart,  .so 
that  Ixdore  he  was  eighteen,  lie  distinguLshed  himself  hy  the 
vigour  and  ehasteness  of  his  compositions,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  .several  persons 
of  di>tinguished  talent  and  large-hearlediie.ss,  by  who.se  help  he 
Invanie  tht‘  protege  of  the  literati  of  his  native  town,  through 
whose  j<‘alous  patronage  he  steered  with  modest  and  grateiul 
iiide]K‘ndenee  of  s])irit.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  Irieiid 
and  Chri.stian  brother,  he  at  length  eame  forth  from  manifold 
trials  a  laborious  Christian,  his  spirit  going  out  through  all  his 
tribulations  in  the  strength  of  that  hope  which  cannot  be  coii- 
foundeiL  beeausi*,  springing  from  the  power  of  God’s  own  love, 
felt  in  the  heart. 

Thus  Kitto,  by  his  experience,  his  learning,  and  his  love, 
ultimately  reached  his  highest  and  fittest  earthly  position,  being 
aekiuiw lodged  in  all  directions  as  the  best  practical  illustrator 
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and  cxiK)undc'r  of  flic  divine  woid  in  liis  couiUrv  or  liis  ao-e 
The  bio^'raphy  of  such  a  man  mu.st  be  full  of  lessons  of 'the 
deepest  interest  and  instruction.  Jhit  wlio  could  write  such  a 
biography  I-  No  man.  A  written  life  is  impossible ;  yet  in  this 
volume  we  iwsscss  the  nearest  possible  approximatioirto  such  a 
work;  tor  the  editor  lias  wisely  taken  advantage  of  Kitto’s 
journals  ami  Ictteis,  .so  that  he  is  made  to  tell  his  own  storv  iust 
as  those  incidents  aro.se  which  moved  his  heart  to  utter  itself  in 
words  to  some  lew  other  hearts  in  which  he  trusted  for  sympathy 
and  tellowship.  “  A,  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  gla-ss;  so  .lot}, 
he  lieart  of  a  man  to  his  Irieml.”  llonce  there  is  a  fre.shness 
fulness  and  powm-  ni  this  volume  which  we  seldom  tind  in’ 
.so-tailed  biographies.  A\  e  get  acquainted  with  tlie  man  hini- 
^If;  we  see  his  rcHcetion-we  study  with  him-talk  with  him 
leel  with  him— retire  to  the  inner  sanctuary  with  him— go 
ubroud  with  him:  m  short,  enter  into  his  honie-life  and  look 

2‘.  r  tl'T,  i'-"  '"'I'"'’  r''  ''"’''I ti-  F'- 

mlat?-!  ^  biooTuphies  elevate  liuniuiiity,  and  cause  us  to 

‘‘  Jtives  of  great  inoii  nil  reniijid  us, 
e  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

Ami,  departing,  l(*avi*  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  tiine.’* 

•  }>ft‘  most  interesting,  not  only  from  the  foiichin.^ 

incideiil.s  high  etiorts,  and  great  endowments  e.xeniplified  in  its 
remarkable  course,  but  also  as  afibrding  large  in^ti  neiion  to  t  m 

pc'cXirhv  nn!l^  Pi'ilanthroiiist  concerning  the  iiiHiicncc  of  bodily 
ixciiluiritj  and  outward  eircumslanees  on  the  direction  develoii 

H  ’  ‘kI  !*i>d  tliiiiking  beiii-..’  ^ 

wiLs  ’  tbo  dtli  of  December,  I.SO|.  Jt  is  true  lie 

"U«  rallier  llwt  «  l  '  T  *  'I'l  i  «'"l  l"'a  (.'icrKy 

his  sf,.l .  ♦  ir  capable  of  keeping  clo.so  to 

«f  ich'asVhL'earlT'*"'  “i'“*  *'>  'l"ict  tlie  current 

anecstlirs  we  -o  s  i  ""  ”»l-'.bable  that  his 

in  Gwenirii)  ('ornw  "s,  rii(enicians,  who  settled 

mines  arc  fo.m  r  i  ’  “'“'innt  nnd  riclicst  tin 

At  Esl  hi  *’  'va-s  the  birthphice  of  his  father. 

name‘‘Kitto’’‘'Ts“V*r\^“^- *■'’  '•‘'‘'‘^™ilue  that  the 
IHiculiarities  •ind  ...  Icoking  at  a  man’s  jicrsonal 

mental  characteristics,  his  etliiiologicul  deriva- 
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tion  may  well  be  kept  in  sight,  since  we  know  that  certain  ton- 
<lencies  of  mind  and  bmly  which  distinguish  races  are  apt  t4) 
.show  themselves  in  the  lives  of  j)ers()ns  long  after  tlieir  separa¬ 
tion  from  their  original  stock.  And  by  regarding  the  inthaMicc 
of  the  mixture  of  different  races  with  each  other,  under  the  force 
of  outward  changes,  we  shall  learn  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God, 
by  who.se  ])rovidence  the  peoples  are  stirred  u])  and  distributed 
so  as  to  produce  by  their  intermingling,  the  highe.st  forms  of 
intelligence  and  j)ower,  and  thus,  by  books  and  commerce, 
pre.servc  the  sense  of  kindredship  in  all  nations. 

Kitto’s  learning  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
end;  for  his  works  are  of  a  nature  to  interest  all  people  to  whom 
the  Ilible  is,  or  may  Ix',  an  open  book.  Tn  it  God  speaks  to  all 
humanitv',  and  embraces  all  in  one  tinal  interest.  To  this 
Kitto  always  |)oiiited  ;  and  we  enjoy  the  notion  that  he  descended 
from  .some  stray  tradei*  in  tin  in  days  of  old,  tor  the  very  pur])ose 
after  due  time,  to  connect  more  fully  the  East  with  the  West, 
and  to  in.struct  the  men  of  England  and  America  in  tlu'  wisdom 
and  goodne.ss  of  the  Divine  Galilean.  Tin'  circumstances  of  race 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  our  efforts  to  t'ducate  (dther 


individuals  or  nations,  for  dilferences  of  race  arc  the  .stamps  of 
Divine  Providence,  marking  the  varieties  of  mankind  for  tlu'ir 


destined  work  in  the  fulfilment  of  tho.se  pro[)hecies  which  have 
been  since  the  world  bc'gan. 

The  Almighty  hand  snatched  Kitto  from  destruction,  when 
those  from  whom  he  .sprang  were  in  dangc'r  of  sinking  down 
into  those  vices  which  extinguish  families  and  nations.  II is 


father  from  being  a  re.sjiected  man  of  good  tahmts,  as  a  master 
builder,  became  a  drunkard  and  a  pauper  in  the  ])rim('  of  his 
life.  Ilis  mother,  however,  was  a  brave,  and  ])ati('nt,  and  pious 
woman,  who  laboured  with  her  own  hands,  for  the  hrtad  of 


which  her  husband’s  intenqx'rance  dejirived  her  children.  Pro¬ 
bably  her  son  partook  largely  of  her  mental  constitution,  for  w(‘ 
find  one  marked  physical  ptxmliaritv  in  which  they  n'.M'iiddcd 
each  otluT  ;  when  anything  ])ainf‘ully  exidtt'd  his  mother,  her 
woumh'd  feeling  was  indicated  by  a  frrfntfloKSi  motion  of  the  foot, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  any  .strong  mental  emotion 
was  accompaniixl  by  a  similar  effeid  on  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  d’his  indicates  a  elosi'similarit  v  in  their  nervous  organi^ni, 
together  with  great  strength  of  feelingand  of  moral  control,  fora 
like  di'gree  of  t'.xcitmiient  in  most  pi'rsons  wimld  he  expressed 
by  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  anger.  Ili'  derivixl  tlimi  much 
of  his  sensitiveni'ss,  his  patiemt  imduranee  and  jx  rsi'ViU'ing  help¬ 
fulness,  from  his  mother.  Put  his  father  at  the  peiiod  of 
birth  was  marked  for  more  than  average  natural  ability,  in  .ustry, 
and  skill;  and  his  mental  structure,  no  less  than  his  outward  form, 
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had  strong  and  distinctive  features  wliieli  his  son  visibly  in- 
hcrit(‘d.  How  far  either  fatlier  or  mother  intluenced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  character  by  their  impression  on  his  opening  mind 
we  cannot  know,  for  at  tlie  age  of  four  years  lie  was  removed 
from  his  father’s  house  and  his  mother’s  care,  to  that  of  his 
niaternal  grandmother,  ^Irs.  ricken,  whose  aftectionate  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  “Johnny  ”  was  well  proportioned  to  his  helplessness 
and  necessity.  With  her  his  mind  was  early  entertained  with 
wonders,  and  so  it  rapidly  grew,  inquiring,  and  ndiective,  and 
metaphysical,  for  under  her  oral  tuition  he  could  think  of  little 
but  witches,  wizards,  and  hobgoblins,  subjects  of  no  mean  im- 
jKirtance  for  exercising  whatever  powers  of  abstraction  any 
child,  of  lesser  or  larger  growth,  may  possess,  lint  “  Johnny’s” 
unuizeinent  was  far  greater  at  the  fact  that  his  grandmother  did 
not  like  sugar-stick  than  at  her  stories,  for  these  he  rec(‘ived  in 


absolute  faith  while  he  made  patchwork  at  lu'r  side,  but  not  to 
like  sugar-stick  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  daily  expe¬ 


rience. 


The  etfect  of  this  dear  old  soul’s  loving-kindness  is 


worth  thinking  of;  it  was  such  that  in 


long -after  years  when 


“Johnny”  was  about  to  enter  on  his  chief  literary  undertak¬ 
ings,  he  says,  “  I  cannot  think  of  her  without  deep  emotion,  and 
if  there  were  any  one  of  the  pleasant  things  1  once  hoped  for, 
and  which  are  now  impossible  to  me,  that  1  would  sooner  than 
any  other  wish  for  again,  it  would  be,  that  she  of  all  my  dear 
dead  ones,  should  revive  or  should  still  have  lived,  to  exult,  as 


she  would  have  done  more  than  any — more  than  I  do  myself, 
— in  my  little  triumphs  over  the  unha])py  circumstances  in 
which  she  left  me.”  V(*rily  this  grandmother  was  a  pro])hetess  in 
her  way,  for  she  taught  him  to  enjoy  the  works  of  (lod  in  crea¬ 
tion,  and  above  all  taught  him  to  believe  in  a  love  that  watched 
over  him  incessantly,  helped  him  with  sympathy  in  all  his 
labours,  rejoietd  in  his  triumphs,  and  encouragc'd  his  further 
efforts.  It  was  his  love  for  this  loving  heart,  who  was,  as  h(‘ 
siiys,  more  than  a  mother  to  him,  that  inspired  him  with  natural 
confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  long  b(‘fore 
that  doctrine  was  brought  to  light  in  his  luart  by  faith  in  Him 
who  i.s*  the  resurrection  and  t  he  life.  There  was  a  kind  of  blind 


and  savage  idolatry  in  his  affection  for  this  kind  grandmother, 
as  we  find  in  the  language  of  his  journal,  on  her  death  and 
burial,  which  occurred  when  he  was  about  si.xtc^en.  The  most 
striking  of  the  many  strong  j)assuges  on  that  occasion  is  this : 
“  /  knelt  (foicn  and  jtraijed  for  her  departed  .spirit  to  lltnt  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  and  that  Ik?  w’ould  endue  us  wdth  re- 
^’ignation  to  His  decrees.”  This  came  of  his  rc'ading  the 
Apocrypha  without  instruction  :  he  afterwards  knew  better. 
Ihit  we  are  taking  a  stride  too  fur  in  advance.  Oh,  the  might 
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of  lovin^-kiiulnossl  Wliat  would  Kitto  liavo  boon  without  tliis 
j^raiidmotlicr,  with  a  drunken  father  and  a  mother  overbunleiUHl 
with  the  weijj^ht  of  her  life  ?  AVe  see  many  lads  in  our  sMoi  ts, 
raj^^i^c'd,  WH'tc’hed,  shrewd,  and  abandoned,  who  nuiy  tell  us 
without  words.  (>  ye  (diristians,  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  honour 
and  imitate  iirs.  Ihcken. 

Next  amonp^st  Kitto’s  early  enlighteners  we  have  his  fritaul 
the  story-tellinj^  shoemaker,  Roberts,  who  <^ave  little  “Johiinv” 
his  lif('-long  attachment  to  hooks  and  pictures.  As  usual  ainon^ 
the  poor,  his  first  hooks  and  favourites,  were  those  that  sptuik 
m()st  ])owerfullv  and  jdainly  of  man’s  interests  and  dt'stinies; 
the  Rihle  and  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Ihogress,”  with  demonstrative 
engravings,  tilh'd  him  with  delight  ;  and  it  is  no  womlor  that 
he  “  gloritied  ”  those  engravings  with  abundance  of  red,  blue, 
and  yelhuv  paint,  as  soon  as,  by  the  generosity  of  a  neighbour, 
he  h(*cam(‘  possc'ssed  of  his  fourpemnv  box  of  colours.  Such  was 
the  coinnKMicenu'nt  of  his  Rihle  illustrations. 

As  a  ehihl  he  used  to  hear  J)r.  Hawker  vicar  of  Charh's,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  certainly,  Iroin  what  we  remember.  Dr.  llawktu’was 
a  pn'acher  well  calculated  to  im]>ress  either  man  or  child  by  his 
earnestiK'ss,  point,  and  straightforwardness  ol‘  style,  as  well  as 
by  his  sj)iritualisins,  that  always  gave  one  the  hope  ol‘  seeing 
more  than  ap})ear(Ml.  Dr.  Hawker  then  was  Kitto’s  lirst  pattern 
of  a  presicher,  and  so  “  Johnny  ”  woidd  preach  too,  taking  a 
chair  with  the  hot  tom  out  for  a  ])ulpit,  much  to  the  scandal  ot‘ 
dear  Mrs.  Picken,  who  thought  this  precociousiiess  ratlnu* prolane; 
hut  then,  as  after,  “  Johnny,”  being  obstinate,  would  not  rc'ad 
ahmd  at  all,  unh'ss  allowc'd  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  like  an 
embryo  D.D.  as  he  was. 

He  very  c'arly  provc'd  his  pertinaeity  in  acquiring  knowh'dge 
and  applying  it.  He  hon'd  one  of  his  friends  by  borrowing  her 
l>ooks  until  he  was  ashamed  to  a-'ik  for  a  fresh  supply,  so  he  tried 
to  exj>r('ss  his  wishes  in  note's,  and  these  note's  were  his  tirst 
attempts  at  composition,  anel  were  always  suce'e'ssfid.  kroin 
note's  the  transitiem  te>  authorship  is  easy.  He  became  an 
author,  anel  a  paid  one  toe),  before  he  w’as  twelve  vc'ars  ol  age. 
A  cousin  had  a  ])e'nny  and  would  buy  a  story-book.  “de)hnny 
e'ould  write  a  ste)ry  and  wante'el  a  penny,  se)  a  bargain  was 
strue'k,  and  a  long  story  about  “  King  IMppin  ”  was  produird, 
with  a  painte'd  pie'ture  at  the  beginning,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
fae't ion  e>f  he)th  parties.  The  st eery  relate'el  tee  the  eleeings  ol  the 
wilel  men  that  om‘e  el  welt  in  Enghmel.  He're  we  see  a  nu'utal 
vigour  he'veenel  his  years,  anel  in  his  familiarity  with  pictured 
story-heeeeks  and  a  he>x  e»f  ceelours,  we  trace  the  commene'e'ine'ut  t>l 
his  talent  tor  theese  pictenual  illustrations  by  which  he  alte'i  wards 
so  largely  elrew  the  attention  of  the  yoiuig  to  the  Rook  ol  hooks. 
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All  Kitto’s  schoolinj^  extended  only  from  his  eighth  to  Ids 
olcvontli  year,  mueli  interrupted  by  heiidaelies  and  ehanges  of 
master,  so  that  it  is  really  surprising  that  he  beeame  so  ^ood  a 
muler,  and  no  wonder  that  his  ptMinianship  and  arithmetic  were 
Imt  rude.  He  was  G(xrs  pupil.  He  observed  nature  closely, 
and  cau^lit  intelli^eiu'e  from  every  fa(‘t  about  him.  lie  col¬ 
lected  a  museum  of  objects  for  his  lit  tle  garret -study  and  bed¬ 
room,  and  he  tliought  on  all  he  saw.  His  first  study  reminds 
us  of  Kirke  White’s  at  a  later  period  in  the  poet’s  life;  but 
Kitto,  the  ])auper’s  cldld,  witli  less  encouragement  and  smaller 
accommodation,  evinced  even  higher  tendencies  of  mind,  though 
we  can  well  imagine  Kirke  \\  bite  in  Kitto’s  position,  only 
slightly  more  gentle-hearted,  with  kindrc'd  tastes,  the  same 
poetic  sensitiveness,  and  the  same  love  of  souls  and  of  learning, 
always  looking  in  the  most  human  direction  his  Iieart  could 
tiiid,  and  that  is  to  (lod  in  Christ.  Kitbfs  one  small  room,  that 
serv(*d  him  for  everything  pertaining  to  home-comfort,  was  just 
seven  feet  by  four;  but  there  was  vast  variety  in  its  contents, 
tor  there  he  studied  p(‘bbles  and  odd  bits  of  Cod’s  handiwork  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  infer  oi’der,  mind,  will,  and  moral  gov('rn- 
ineiit,  alike  from  stones  and  from  books.  Fancy  and  ho]>e  con¬ 
verted  his  dingy  closet  into  a  dreamy  paradise.  ]bit  a  sense  of 
the  terrible  belongs  to  nature,  for  all  matter  carrit's  the  stamp 
of  death  upon  it,  and  so  Kitto,  with  a  touch  of  savage  philo- 
sopliy,  phuH'd  a  mr^ifcnfo  mori^  or  Ji  kind  of  tornph  'on,  as  perhaps 
he  would  afterwards  leave  detined  it,  over  liis  bed,  in  the  tbrm 
ot  a  dog’s  skull — a  veritable  skull,  into  which  he  had  insert(*d 
artiticial  (yes  and  tongue,  the  jaws  b(‘ing  paint(‘d  witli  ver- 
iinllion,  to  intiuisify  tlie  seeming  lierceness  of  the  devourer. 
Lnder  tlie  auspices  of  such  a  pivsenee,  how(‘V('r,  be  enjoyi'd  the 
treshiK'ss  of  liis  soul’s  tirst  grand  discoveries  in  its  search  for 
kiiowli'dge  in  books,  and  tlie  workings  of  his  own  mind  and 
lu'art ;  therefore,  in  after  yc'ars,  he  looki'd  back  on  the  time 
s]H'nt  in  that  small  garrid  as  his  liapjiiest,  b(*eause  his  frcH'st  and 
treshc'st,  all  jnivation  notwithstanding.  Fully  to  understand 
the  promise  of  Kitto’s  mental  faculties  at  tlie  p(*ri()d  we  must 
remember,  that  it  was  his  habit,  bedbn*  he  was  eleven  ye'ars  of 
age,  to  make  co])ious,  clear,  and  useful  indexes  of  all  the  books 
he  1(11(1,  and  that  tlu'se  were  no  mean  works,  for  Young  and 
‘Spenser  were  liis  (‘special  favourites,  and  the  Jbble  his  constant 
^tudy,  with  the  li(‘lp  of  dos('plius*  “  Anti(piities  of  the  ♦b'ws,”  and 
such  Christian  writ(‘rs  as  Jhixt(‘r  and  \\  atts.  4'lie  Hand  IHvine 
wjis  guiding  the  lad,  and  ])r(‘])aring  him  within  and  without, 
fiubj('ctively  and  ()bj('ctively,  for  his  futurity  of  extensive  labour 
and  useiulness.  “  The  child  //v/.s  father  of  the  man.” 

In  reviewing  such  a  life,  the  mind  recurs  to  nuim'roas 
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iiistanci‘»  in  wliich  individuals,  per  ardua,  have  in  tarlv  voulli 
^ot  hold  of  a  cdue  to  the  labyrinth  of  learniii;>,  aiidMiuve 
followed  It  out  into  new  paths  without  any  aid  fii.in  aiioihor’s 
instruction,  thus,  in  lact,  makiii^r  ^rieater  discoveries  at  loiurth 
than  any  elaborate  schoolinji;  would  have  enabled  them  to  attain! 
Doubtless  this  mode  of  mental  advancement  has  more  deli^rju  u[ 
it,bi‘causc  it  has  more  seeming  and  unexpected  discovi'ricMliau 
the  routine  method.  We  may  coinjiare  the  spirit  and  zest  ol* 
such  students  with  the  enthusiasm  ol  those  persons  who  set  out 
to  ])ro^^rute  researches  in  untri(‘d  territories,  and  whose  love  ol* 
travelling  draws  them  from  valley  to  mountain,  town  tt)  town, 
river  to  river,  sea  to  sea,  never  satislied  with  their  day’s  horizon! 
Ihey  discover,  they  enjoy,  and  they  advance  IVom  point  to 
point,  with  little  smise  of  labour,  and  accomplish  their  wishes  os 
they  enlarge  their  knowh  d^^e.  True,  many  such  travidlers  dis¬ 
cover  much  that  ge(>»‘raphers  could  have  told  tlumi ;  still  tlic 
zest  ol  discovery  is  the  chii‘f  motive  to  such  efforts  ;  and  we 
think,  on  the  same  princijile,  that  those  schooling's  are  most 
eiicoura^inj^  and  most  })roductive  of  vip)rous  spirits,  in  wliich 
there  is  the  least  actual  task- work,  and  the  most  oppoi  t  unity 
afforded  lor  the  youthful  mind  to  find  its  own  way  amulst  the 
languages,  dead  and  living,  of  the  story-tellers  and  the  poets  of 
the  ijast  and  the  prestuit.  Kules  for  ^eiu'ral  ^uidanc(‘,  and 
exercises  to  stren«:;then  the  sinews  of  the  soul,  are  necessary  to 
prepare  the  youthful  aspirant  for  his  future  toil;  but  each 
j^rowing  mind  should,  we  conceive,  have  some  choice  as  to  its 
course  each  day,  instead  of  doing  so  much  of  a  quotidian  task 
with  a  mob  of  other  driven  minds.  AVhat  you  can,  only  steady 
and  onwards,  should  b(‘  the  law.  This  might  not  suit  the 
t<eacher  s  trade  as  it  now  stands;  but  parents  should  be  taught 
to  understand  that  the  teaclu‘r’s  is  a  high  oHice  of  large  r(‘s|K)n- 
sibility  in  regard  to  each  pupil,  and  to  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
1  bus  the  advantages  of  self-teaching  might  be  combined  with 
thosi'  ol  school,  by  a  more  leisurely  co-operation  of  the  teac  her 
and  the  taught. 

Had  Kit  to  been  more  ostensibly  favoured  with  schooling, 
probably  his  delight  had  been  less  in  books,  and  he  would  not 
have  regarded  his  first  closet  study  as  the  hajipiest  of  his  life. 
At  least  we  often  see  the  very  best  things  undervalued,  if  not 
despisc'd,  when  forced  upon  men,  for  human  nature  cannot  be 
coinpelh'd  to  like,  much  less  to  love,  even  the  bc'auties  of  truth 
at  the  mere  bidding  of  another,  and  we  must  jirove,  by  our 
actions,  that  we  love  them  ourselves,  ere  we  can  gain  another  s 
syuiputhy  in  our  love. 

In  Kitto  s  eleventh  year,  his  fond  grandmother’s  means  failed, 
and  he  became  again  dependent  on  his  father,  whose  bad  habits 
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had  now  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  soekinij^  labour  us  a 
ioumeyuian  and  jobbin*^  mason,  lie  t(K>k  youn<^  Kitto  to  help 
him  us*a  labourer,  and  this  em])loyment  led  to  tlie  grand  crisis 
iu  the  lad’s  life,  for  on  the  18th  of  February,  1817,  when  thus 
cinniged  with  his  father  in  repairing  the  roof  of  a  house,  his  foot 
slipjHxl,  and  he  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty-tive  feet  upon  a  stone 
pavement  beneath,  lie  remained  unconscious  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  gradually  recovered,  except  that  from  that  time  he 
never  heard  the  slightest  sound.  “  S^Knik  !  speak  !  why  not 
gpt'aki^”  said  he  to  his  attendants.  Then  the  fatal  trutli  was 
written  on  his  slate,  “You  are  deaf.”  C’rusliing  truth!  but 
as  liis  biographer  well  says : — 

“There  were  alleviating  circumstances,  wliicli,  to  use  a  [)hrase  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  accident,  broke  the  fall.  In  his  state  of  physical  [)ros- 
tration,  quiet  and  silence  were  to  a  great  degree  ])leasant  and  desir¬ 
able  ;  then  his  retired  thoughtful  character  and  his  love  of  books,  which 
had  already  become  a  })assion,  made  him  far  less  dt'pcndent  than  most 
young  persons  of  the  saints  age,  on  social  sourc(‘s  of  amusenumt.  It 
was  also  doubtful  whether  the  loss  would  be  pennaneut,  and  before 
hope  had  ceased,  a  ct)mpensatory  process  had  begun,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  increased  mental  power  triumphed  over  bodily  weakness.” — 
P.  lU. 


Here  was  a  beautiful  soul  attuned,  as  we  know  from  his  j)ro- 
ductions,  to  all  the  harmonies  of  discourse  and  reason,  living 
and  loving  in  an  inner  world  full  of  melodious  thoughts,  who, 
henceforth  until  death,  never  heard  the  sweet  music  of  spec'ch, 
nor  caught  a  sound  of  all  the  utterances  of  love  and  reason  from 
the  lips  of  friends  and  wife  and  children.  Who  can  sympathize 
fully  with  such  a  soul  who  has  not  thus  had  “  thi‘  porches  of  the 
ear  ”  closed  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  aliection 't  The  depri¬ 
vations  of  the  deaf  are  more  pitiable  than  those  who  lu'ur  can 
imagine.  A\"e  do  not  learn  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  sense's 
on  each  other  for  assistance,  without  the  loss  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  The  balance  of  the  mind  is  brokt'ii  without  tlu'ir  co-opera- 
tion,  and  a  great  mental  effort  is  reepiired  to  make  u])  for  the 
Want  of  any  one  of  them.  The  story  of  Kitto ’s  own  feelings, 
efforts,  struggles,  and  consolations  as  a  deaf  lad,  and  a  deaf  man, 
ja  eliarniingly,  touchingly,  and  philosophically  told  in  his  v(?ry 
interesting  work  on  “  The  Lost  ISenses.”  lie  views  his  own  case 
like  a  Christian  philosopher,  with  the  design  of  benefiting  other 
sufferers  by  the  detail  of  his  own  experit'uce.  liis  calm  words 
proeyed  from  a  full  mind  ;  and  well-assured  of  the  love  of  the 
Ihvine  Hand,  as  it  rested  on  his  own  person,  with  etpial  elo- 
4iieiiee  and  patl  los,  he  instructs  us  where  and  how  the  inner 
man  finds  his  centre  of  rest.  He  points  to  the  light  that  pene- 
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tratcs  iho  obscurities  of  providence  and  reveals  tbe 
order,  an<l  he  aims  always  to  reconcile  man  t.i  1  ‘ 
sliowmp-  how  the  liestore'r  conforms  all  .•Jr  -'liikcr.  l.v 

self,  and  makes  sutferim^  an  1  s  Z  Hini- 

Ro.ircesof  rnfailimHovo  I  ■  ®"^’",'r''",'“.'li'"‘onstrate  the  ro- 

h...- K,e„ 

eonnii"'  unon  In's  sortn  Ti  •  i  •  i  ,>  ■  '  >>im,  oi  Muldoulv 

"  Ills  sioiii.  Ihishindol  ineonvenienee  is  ehl.all 

S  ml Iv  ,  lor  H.C  faculty  of  thus  diserimiuat'in.^ 

iL  lili  X  7'  !i»‘;-li-«'»H>Dts  of  nerve-matf.a-  iii 

hlmlh  l.avin-lnoiueh  warninl  u 

1  X  ,e^  'r'r'""-'’  ♦<’  iar.iu,r:fr„m 

wl  itsl^^r  fixedly  eu.m^md,  and  the  mind  husv 

It  o  ,'h'  •'•m!'"':  a'vakeniu-  the  attention,  an.I  m.-. 

which'' Kit't  "I  ^J'rh  a  touch,  lienee  the  violent  shock 

tiu  t  rt  -  I  accidentally  stnu  k.  and 

ii  _ ,]**'  ‘  xptneneed  from  any  movi  inent  or  concussion  on 

sf'lfo  -inrl  1  roacliod  liis  brain  in  an  niipirpan'd 

t'vo  f*w-  1*1  i  !ll'^  ^'>tli  trepidation.  This  dc'pt'ndeiiee  on  tlio 

iliiTittin  r  \  ^  toneerning  tlie  state  and  proximity  of  siir- 

of  vi  M*  ^  V  ii'Jan  to  aecpiire  a  kc'eii  viplaiice 

iMon,  am  a  disermnnat  inn;  a])titude  by  wliieb  lie  is  enabled 

aL  br  r:'l  The 

eriio  I  ^  i  1  **  tborougli  discerner  of  taees,  and  the  liypo- 

,,  him,  for,  tliouo-li  he  niav  deecdve 

P‘K  the  deal  man  will  proliablv  detect  his  disiruise.  This 

n  '  t.  <d*  tlie'most  marked  (-(impfaisations 

mor  >^f*l  ^  ^  ^  idleetions  and  causes  tliem  to  cleave  with 

^  “linnon  attachment  to  tliose  with  whom  tliey  an* 
ixvifi  n”  *T/  "  b'atun's  conv('v  a  trustworthim'ss  oi' dis- 

Tk  f  :  n  ""7/  to  fall  Vicdently  in  love, 

evor  i/.  I-  *Vi"  ^  eharmin<»  lace,  ^bhis  power  of  tlu'  eye,  how- 
ia  ts  )ut  slight  amends  for  the  absmice  of  hearing,  siiiee 
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discourse  is  the  attribute  of  reason,  and  it  is  the  ear  tliat  trieth 
words, 

From  Dr.  Kitto’s  total  deafness  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  his 
terrible  accident  caused  the  whole  inteinal  auditory  apparatus  to 
he  ‘mr^ed  with  blood,  whieh  aftei  wards  became  orj^aniz('d  in 
the  manner  tirst  ])ointed  out  by  John  Hunter,  thus  entirely  ob- 
structinj;  the  nerve-actions  of  the  ear.  This,  however,  does  not 
Hocessarilv  ('xclnde  all  vibratory  impuhses  from  the  sentient 
Ix'iii",  or  a  sense  of  piTCussion  such  as  Kit  to  complained  of  could 
not  Ix'  felt.  It  is  possible  that  evi'ii  a  smise  of  sound,  as  such, 
inav  he  conveyed  to  a  bein;^  without  t'ars,  for  we  must  remend)er 
that  the  correspondent  faculty  of  every  sense',  and  of  eve'ry  variety 
and  moditication  of  sensation,  resides  in  the  brain,  and  that  ideas 
are  produced  by  the  recipient  soul  on  the  su^i^estions  induced 
by  the  action  of  the  brain-matter  with  which  tin*  soul,  (rutrullff 
located^  operates  in  unison,  either  to  act,  to  fi'cl,  or  to  will  in 
relation  to  external  nature.  Dr.  Kitto  very  lU'arly  dis(‘ov('red 
the  art  of  hcdr'mg  and  enjoying  musie  with  his  tinkers.  Would 
ho  had  enerj^c'tically  cultivated  the  liints  he  accpiirt'd  on  this 
point,  and  with  the  appliances  of  science  continuixl  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  sound and  we  would  ur^i'  any  deaf  person  who 
may  read  this,  patiently  to  study  and  uj)])ly  our  suggestions  on 
the  subjeet.  AVhile  at  the  Missionary  (\)lle<j^(',  at  Islinjj^ton,  Dr. 
Kitto  accidentally  discovered  that  when  his  hand  was  laid  on  a 
})iano,  an  agreeable  sensation,  (piite  distinct  trom  mere  ]>ercus- 
sion,  was  imparted  to  him.  He  says:  “On  experiment,  1 
fonnd  that  the  nofrs  were  most  distinct  to  me  when  the  poinls  of 
nails  rested  upon  the  cover,  and  still  more  when  the 
cover  over  the  wires  was  raised,  and  my  lingers  rested  on  the 
wo(mI  ovi*r  which  the  wires  were  stretclu'd.”  “  1  have  olt(‘n 
thought,  that  if  I  had  cultivated  this  perception,  some  llm'r 
results  might  have  been  obtained.”  AVe  think  so  too,  and  deeply 
regret  that  a  soul,  so  endowc'd  and  ('mbodit'd,  had  not  h'isure  and 
opjHTtunity  to  carry  out  the  beautiful  iiupiirv  as  to  tlu'  ])ossi- 
hility  ot  his  own  enjoyment  of  music,  by  the  convc'vance  of 
musical  vibrations  to  his  brain  and  soul  through  oth(*r  chaniuJs 
than  those  of  the  wondrous  ('ar.  Let  us  ('nd(‘ava)ur  to  ac(!ount 
tor  the  sensations  alx>ve  descuibed,  and  consider  whether  aid 
might  not  be  scientitically  atfonh'd  to  incrc'ase  the  etfect  desired. 
It  is  clear  tliat  the  nails  in  contact  with  the  sounding-board 
netually  conveyed  the  musical  vibiation  to  tlu'  h(*aring  power  ol 
the  brain.  Kitto  really  felt  the  sound.  How  was  this^  Merely 
hceause  bom*  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound,  and  tlui  nails  being 
partially  bony,  biought  the  sound- vibrations  more  dir(‘Ctly  into 
the  bony  traine,  which  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  brain.  4  ho 
^und  in  fact  travelled  through  his  bones  so  comph'tely,  that  ho 
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could  make  out  tlie  tunc.  We  know  that  a  concert  mi«^lit  W 
laid  on  and  conveyed  IVoin  liouse  to  house,  and  street  to  strint 
and  town  to  town,  like  ^^as,  not  through  tubes,  hut  tlirough  solid 
rods  of  deal  or  cedar,  or  any  other  good  sound  conductor,  only 
providing  that  the  conductor  toavh  the  vibrating  {n.sf rumen fy  and 
also  an  appropriate  souuduuj-hoard  at  the  place  where  tlie  desired 
sound  is  wanted,  ^^"ow  what  are  the  conditions  recpiiriHl  to  lake 
lull  advantage  ot‘  the  sound  conducting  power  ol*  the  hiniv  IVaine 
W  e  must  schem  e  the  contact  ot'a  good  conductor  with  tlie  vihratiin^ 
instrument,  and  also  with  a  vibrating  medium  in  contact  with 
the  bony  IVaine,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  SupjK>se  a  deaf 
person  sitting  near  a  piano.  Let  a  deal  rod  lie  uptm  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  ol*  the  piano,  and  also  in  contact  with  another  sounding- 
board  so  Ibrined  and  so  placed,  as  to  be  free  to  vibrate  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  jiiaiio;  then,  if  the  di‘af  man  place  his  linger-nails 
lightly  on  the  second  board,  he  will  ptuceive  the  vibrations  as 
distinctly  as  if  his  nails  were  in  contact  with  the  instrument, 
and  he  will  enjoy  what  Kitto  calls  the  “  felt  sound,”  but  it  will 
have  bi‘(‘h  conducted  thiough  the  medium  of  the  rod.  Tliesiime 
thing  would  result  by  bringing  the  vibrating  surface  into  cinn- 
munication  with  the  teeth,  or  what  would  probably  be  hi'tter 
still,  also  into  contact  with  the  fondiead  and  mastoid  /»ro<rssfSy 
or  those  bony  ])roininences  behind  the  ears.  This  might  b(‘  con¬ 
veniently  done  by  means  of  a  band  or  coronal  of  thin  deal  passing 
round  the  h(‘ad  closely  in  contact  with  those  ])arts,  and  having  a 
deal  or  ct‘dar  i\kI  connected  with  it  and  with  the  sounding-board 


of  the  instruiiK'iit,  or  with  the  instrument  itself  if  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment.  Thus,  W(‘  conceiv(‘  a  deaf  man  might  by  nice  contrivance 
l)i‘  made  to  leid  his  music  in  a  double^  sense',  and  even  learn  to 


play  widl.  Musical  vibrations  might  also  in  a  similar  inannor 
bt‘  made  visible  as  widl  as  felt,  even  by  the  deaf  and  blind,  lor 
musical  vibrations  pnHluce  dilTerent  coloured  lights  when  com- 
inunicatt'd  through  the  optic  nerve. 

lUit  we  return  to  the  juku’  boy  Kitto.  Ilis  privations  wyrr 
extreme,  but  there  was  a  mighty  spirit  stirring  within  linn; 
and  though  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  linn 
to  gt*t  a  living,  he  yet  did  not  despair,  for  he  had  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  treasure  that  grows  for  ever,  he  had  some  know- 
h‘dge,  much  ho|)i',  and  not  a  little  faith,  and  all  he  iKX'dcd  was 
opjH»rt unity  tin*  their  exercise.  The  gifts  he  had  he  used.  Ho 
could  paint  biids,  trees,  and  flowers,  after  a  childish  fashion, 
and  children  Iniught  his  paintings,  and  with  the  )K'nco  thus 
earned,  he  bought  books,  and  so  ascended,  step  by  step,  the 
steep  path  that  ultimately  gave  him  such  a  commanding  view  ot 
truth.  Ilis  tirst  readings  were  of  an  Cvsseutially  religious  tone. 
That  he  early  caught  this  tone,  and  was  early  sustaim'd  hy  r^ 
veak'd  wisdom  under  the  hard  pressure  of  his  lot,  is  fully  eviiicc'd 
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in  his  life  ;  and  anioiif^  tlio  first  words  in  liis  Journal  written  when 
ho  was  just  sixteen,  and  while  an  inniate  of  the  workhouse,  stands 
this  sentence  :  “He  hath  declared,  whom  lie  loves  he  rebukes 
and  chastens.  Does  misfortune  render  me  inferior  in  Thy  eyes, 
0  mv  Gr^>d  No,  for  Thou  hast  said  thou  art  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Thou  hearest  alike  the  kin^  and  the  be^^ar.  Dare  I, 
a  worm,  the  creature  of  11  is  will  (the  Almii»‘hty  Power)  repine 
at  his  behests  The  boy  had  learned  a  kind  of  ae(|uieseenee  in 
the  Divine  disposal  tlien,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  “  quisqtds  iHc  ’’  in 
his  mode  of  s])eaking  of  the  Almijj^lity  ;  and  though  he  ver  bully 
called  on  his  Saviour,  he  states  himselt  that  he  did  not  really 
know  Him  as  his  God  and  Saviour  until  years  after.  His  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  character  of  his  early  readings  are  w  ise  and 
good.  “  My  mind  \vas  thus  carried  through  a  very  useful  disci¬ 
pline.  The  theological  bias  given  by  my  earlier  readings  and 
associations  remained,  and  the  time  eventually  came,  w  hen  I  w  as 
enabled  to  return  to  it  with  redoubled  ardour;  and  after  that 
another  time  arrive  d,  wdien  I  could  turn  to  ric  h  aee'ount  whatever 
useful  thing  T  had  learned,  and  wdiateven-  talent  I  had  cultivated, 
however  remote  such  acquirement  might  at  first  have  seemed 
removed  from  <any  definite  pursuit.’*  This  is  a  ])oint  of  inniort- 
anee,  and  involves  an  instriudiv’c  lesson  tor  tin*  vouim. 

Having  no  relative  to  support  him,  he  became  an  inmate 
of  rivmouth  wairkhouso  in  his  fifteenth  vear.  His  miserv  had 
been  previously  intense.  Slightly  clad,  unshod,  and  gnawed  by 
hunger,  he  yet  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  paupiT  asylum 
hut  hy  artitiee.  Like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  lu'  uscmI  to  say  he 
would  rather  starv'o  in  a  stiite  of  tVe(‘dom  than  fattmi  in  chains, 
lie  even  ])lanned  his  escape  from  the  wmrkhousc* ;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  he  resorted  to  his  pen,  and  wdth  it  pleadc'd  so  wdl  that 
the  governor  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  his  former  study,  w  here  he 
might  and  wdi(*re  ho  did  continm^  to  devour  books.  This 
indulgence  w^as  further  enlarged  by  Mr.  Hurnard,  the  clerk  of 
the  hoard  of  guai’dians,  who  deserves  high  ])raise  for  that  dis¬ 
cerning  sympathy  wdiicli  first  ])rompte(l  him  so  W'armly  and 
generously  to  befriend  the  d  af  lad,  and  which  bound  him  as  a 
friend  to  Kitto  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

While  he  was  engagc'd  from  six  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night  111  making  list  shoes,  w  ith  a  tomdi  of  prophfdic  fire  he 
inserted  these  wmrds  in  his  well-w’ritten  journal  :  “  I  had 
thought  of  plans  for  enabling  me  to  visit  Asia  !  and  the  ground 
consecrated  by  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  !  hAcui  now,  notwith- 
8kinding  my  deafne.ss,  it  wmuld  not  be  inqu-acticahle  if  some 
kind  gentleman,  on  his  travels,  would  permit  me  to  be  his 
fuitldid  servant.”  He  knew  that  his  journal  was  read  by  his 
sympathizing  friend,  and  he  w^ent  on  thus  revealing  his  feelings 
to  good  purpose.  Why  should  a  pauper  keep  a  journal  ?  Jfc 
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tolls  US  Ins  motive.  Tie  aoknowlodgos  vanity;  but  lie  wislinl 
to  ])ro(luoe  a  l)0(>k  of  /tis  own  writiiia^,  and  to  ix\ul  s(»nio  of  it  to 
sucli  conni‘xions  as  would  be  interested  in  it.  1 1  is  heart  was  iu 
bis  journal,  and  it  proved  both  warm  and  intelligent. 

Here  is  an  entry:  “  A  or.  14///.  On  .AIonda\^  1  had  h(‘en  a 
year  in  the  workhouse.  1  have  made  sevent  v-ei^ht  pair  of  list 
shoes  and  mended  many — premium  one  jienny  p('r  week  ” 
This  ])(‘nny,  with  any  other  he  mi<rht  ii;et,  was  expiMichd  'on 
mental  food.  He  used  to  walk  two  miles  and  back,  as  fre(pienllv 
as  his  holidays  allowed,  namely,  from  riymouth  to  Devoiiport 
(then  Plymouth  Dock),  for  the  })ur])ose  of  gettino'  a  elieai) 
reading  at  a  b(»ok-stall  in  the  market-place  there;  aiKplliero  the 
writer  has  often  stood  by  his  side  while  both  tumbled  over 
tatteriMl  classics  and  titleless  divinity.  The  stall  was  kept  hv  a 
ba])py  old  man,  cpiite  a  character,  who  allowed  boys  to  read  at 
their  leisure  around  him,  though  they  miglit  borrow  books  at  a 
])enny  a  week,  from  “Newton’s  IVincipia  ”  to  the  “Historvof 
lorn  1  humb.  Ivitto  thus  describes  bims(df  on  the  coui])lctioii 
of  his  sixteenth  year  :  “  I  am  four  feet  eight  inches  higli  ;  niy 
hair  is  still  and  coarse,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  alnio>t  black  ; 
mv  h(‘ad^  is  very  large,  and,  I  believe,  1ms  a  toleral)ly  good 
lining  ol  brain  ;  my  eyes  arc  brown  and  large ;  my  londicad 
high;  my  eye-brows  bushy;  my  nose  large;  my  mouth*  veryhig; 
my  te(‘th  well  enough  ;  my  limbs  not  ill  shaped,  my  legs  arc 
well  shaped.”  He  adds:  “I  never  was  a  lad;  I  have  hci'U 


accustomed  to  thnik — to  think  deeply — think  as  J  rc'ad,  as  I 
workt'd,  as  1  walki'd.  AVhih'  other  lads  were  emp]o\(*d  in 
tritlcs,  1  thought  as  a  man,  felt  as  a  man,  and  acted  as ‘a  man. 
1  hav('  walked  hours  in  thi‘  most  lonesome  lanes,  absti’acted  in 
melancholy  musings.”  In  short,  Peattie’s  “  Alinstrel”  might  have 
stood  lor  Kitto  s  mental  portrait;  but  to  the  writt'r,  who  not 
unfiyipiently  met  him  at  this  piudod,  he  aptu'ared  like  a 
foreigner,  kn(»wing  no  one  to  talk  with. 

llu‘  strength  ot  his  feelings  at  this  time  is  best  seem  in  his 
journal,  ])articularly  where  he  mentions  tlu'  death  and  burial  (►!’ 
ids  grandmother  already  alluded  to:  “Oh,  then— when  1  saw 
the  corp^*^^' — whim  I  saw  those  eyes,  which  had  often  watched 
my  slumbers,  and  cast  on  me  looks  of  love,  weri^  idoscd  in 
eternal  slec]) !  thosi'  lips  which  often  had  pressed  mine,  which 
olten  had  opened  to  soothe  me,  tell  me  tab's,  and  form  mv  iulaiit 
mind,  wi're  pah*  and  motionless;  when  1  saw  the  hands  which 
led,  carcsx'il,  and  fed  me  for  ever  stiff  and  motionless; — when  1 
saw  all  this,  and  lelt  that  it  was  for  ever  ! — gone  for  ever ! 
that  is  the  word  of  agonizing  |K>ignancy.  Yet  not  for  ever; 

^  A  t,,ind  1  may  hope  to  meet  her  again, — 

there  is  my  consolation.  Joyful  meeting  !  vet  a  little  while  to 
Ix'ar  this — 
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*  Foiul,  ivstless  clroiim  which  idiots  huj:;, 

Nay,  wise  iiu‘u  Hatter  with  the  name  life' 

Vcciirsed  be  the  atheist  who  seeks  to  (h‘})nve  man  ot  liis  hope  of 
hnmortalitv  !  What  were  man  witlioiit  tliis  hoj)ei^” 

It  is  thus  hy  li  h)ve  that  lias  blessed  us  that  The  lull  her  per- 
Miades  us  of  his  own  personal  love  for  us — all  the  mystery  of  sin, 
sutlerin^,  and  death  notwithstanding. 

Kitto  wislu'd  to  he  contirmed  a  sliort  time  after  this  hereave- 
imMit,  and  he  was  approved  by  tlie  minister  ;  hut,  like  a  youtli 
all  eve,  he  was  so  intently  en^aj^ed  in  watching  the  ceremony 
and  the  hishop,  that  he  forgot  to  go  up  with  the  rest  of  the  hoys 
ainl  was  never  coniirmed  after  all  I 

His  friends  ^Ir.  Burnard  and  ^fr.  Nugent  having  hec'ii  im- 
])ressi‘d  by  many  ])roots  of  the  excellence  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
were  desirous  of  drawing  him  out  in  the  right direction,  and  for 
this  purpose  furnished  him  with  written  (piestions  on  Christian 
doctrine,  to  he  answered  scriiiturally.  And  he  did  answer  them 
fully  and  most  satisfactorily.  afti'rwards  wrote  lectures  at 
the  recpiest  of  the  hoard,  to  he  riaid  to  the  hoys  of  the  workhouse, 
and  great  was  his  joy  nt  this  proof  of  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  fitness  I  lie  exclaimed,  as  he  ran  about  the  court  on 
receiving  this  reipiest,  “  What  I,  »Iohn  Kitto,  write  lectures  to 
lx‘  read  to  the  hoys  ! — and  Mr.  Hurnard  thinks  me  competent, 
too!”  Immediately  after  these  encouragements,  from  a  work- 
house  inmate  he  became  worse — a  workhouse  appr(*ntic(' ;  and 
that,  too,  to  an  ignorant  shoemaker  of  the  Legree  stain j),  a  mere 
slave-driver.  lie  had  hivn  with  this  man  hut  a  short  time 
before  he  thus  wrote  in  his  journal:  “  .A/y/.  \\)th.  O  misery! 
art  thou  to  he  my  only  portion  I  Idther  of  mercies,  foigive  me 
if  I  wish  I  had  never  hcaai  horn  !  ”  Me  was  criudly  over-work(‘d 
and  igiiominiously  smitten  by  his  tyrannical  master.  In  his 
work  on  Deafness  he  says:  “This  wtis  a  terrihh*  time  for  me; 
I  sul)niitt(‘d,  I  ac(|uiesced,  I  tried  hard  to  he  happy  ;  hut  it 
would  not  do  ;  my  heart  gave  way.”  “  It  souKwvhat  moves  me 
to  l(K)k  hack  upon  that  poor  deaf  hoy  in  utter  loneliness,  devoting 
himself  to  objects  in  which  none  apnmd  him  could  syiiipathize, 
and  to  pursuits  wdiich  none  could  even  understand.’’  In  this 
juty  for  his  former  self  we  thoioughly  sympathize,  for  hard 
iiuh'ed  it  must  have  hi'en  to  macerate*  that  toil-worn  body  by 
the  nigluly  denkil  of  needful  rest  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
ot  the  mind  for  the  knowdedge*  on  which  it  grew.  Hut  this  was 
the  darkness  before  the  dawn.  The  sutfering  soon  h(*came 
intolerable,  and  he  comjdained  in  a  letter  that  astonisluHl  “  the 
liench,”  and  aw  akened  such  a  general  interest  in  his  hidialf  that 
he  returned  to  the  workhouse  with  some  hope.  That  plac(i 
seemed  a  paradise  in  comparison,  for  he  had  friends  there,  and 
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there  he  worked  with  all  his  heart  to  perfect  himself  in  shoo- 
inakiiifr,  that  he  ini<,dit  o^o  forth  and  support  himself  mant’iillv. 
11  ut  other  work  was  waiting  for  him.  In  lS2d,  Geori^e  Ilarvov 
an  eminent  mathematician,  and  Mr.  Nettleton,  tlio  pro])rietor  of 
the  Plymouth  Journal,  stirred  their  friends  in  liis  behalf;  some 
of  his  essays  were  published,  their  jj^ood  promise  aj)preciate(l,  a 
small  sum  raised  for  his  aid,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  public 
library  to  read  at  his  will.  The  cominittee-room  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  he  calls  his  fipcond  dudy.  Stranj^ely  enoui^h  his  n'adinij 
was  here  almost  confined  to  metaphysics,  and  yet  it  was  very 
natural  for  a  mind  so  constructed  to  look  into  its  own  nature  as 
far  as  possible.  Tie  was  speedily  convinced,  however,  that  such 
studies  are  more  laborious  than  ])roti table.  Yet,  doubtless,  the 
effort  of  incpiiriiifi:  into  the  nature  and  inodes  of  mind  was  a 
useful  exercise  of  his  faculties,  as  he  states  that  “  lake  the 
ahdieinists  in  their  search  for  the  ])hilosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  I  thus  obtained  some  useful  knowledge,  and  drew 
some  useful  conclusions.”  Kvery  cnlar^i'd  mind  doc'S  inquire, 
some  way  or  other,  into  the  conditions  and  juodus  operamli  of  its 
own  existence',  and  whether  conscious  of  metaphysics  or  not, 
every  rational  beinjj:  is  metaphysical,  or  he  would  never  reach 
above  sensation  and  get  a  faith  in  the  (anise  of  causes.  Hut  to 
gain  the  proper  good  of  metaphysical  iiujuiry  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  connexion  with  those  of  the 
body,  lloth  are  God's  laws,  and  we  ought  to  study  them  and 
obey  them.  For  lack  of  such  knowledge'  luultitudcs  are  destroyed. 
Kitto  would  have  ('iijoyi'd  his  metaphysics,  and  realized  their 
practical  valiu',  had  he  been  better  acipiainted  with  the  living 
mechanism  and  nerve-powers  of  his  own  body.  That  education 
is  merely  memorial,  amusing,  speculative,  dogmatic,  and  dan- 
gi  rous  that  docs  not  make  us  better  acipiainted  with  our  (‘om- 
pouml  and  common  nature.  Our  charity  and  our  adoration  are 
strengtheiu'd  bv  intiiuacv  with  the  most  wondrous  of  the  divine 
works  ;  and  bv  a  knowh'dge  of  the  functions  of  mind  and  h(Hlv 
in  ri'lation  to  each  other,  we  learn  more  justly  to  estimati'  the 
largeness  of  our  existence  in  its  capacity  for  suffering  and 
enjoying  for  ever  ;  and  by  contem])lating  soul  and  IxkIv  as 
derivisl  from  one  source,  and  related  from  first  to  last  to  one 
man  and  one  Go<l,  we  obtain  a  fuller  idea  of  the  ]irovidi'nce  and 
grace  that  constituted  paradise  and  heaven  as  places  where  the 
Divinity  walks  with  man  in  the  person  of  Immanuel,  with  a 
human  soul  and  a  human  body,  one  with  God. 

Kitto  had  a  loving  heart.  Numberless  and  unn'initti'd  were 
his  emh'avours  to  attach  (diildren  to  him;  hut  he  bemoans  the 
transient  nature  of  their  attachments.  lie  si'cmed  to  forget 
that  souls  get  attached  to  each  other  chiefly  through  speech. 
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aii«l  lio  'vas  nearly  dunib,  and  eonld  not  hear  at  alh  so  that  it  is 
Imt  natural,  that  until  his  heart  was  read  in  his  writings,  Mr. 
Ihirnard’s  (log  appc'ared  to  have  lonned  a  more  sincere  and  dis- 
intert‘sted  attachment  to  him  than  any  rational  creature,  llis 
|kai  soon  obtained  him  triends  that  loved  him  for  his  soul’s  sake, 
jiiul  for  whom  he  could  have  died.  Being  aware  of  his  very 
imperfect  utterance,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  spcmking,  but  he 
was  cured  of  this  injurious  habit  in  a  very  Christian  and  ])hilo- 
sopliical  manner  by  Dr.  Korck,  a  German  ])hysician,  who  had 
taken  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  by  Mr.  »ladownicky, 
a  Polish  Jew,  both  of  whom  were  going  with  him  to  l\Ialta. 
These  well-informed  and  kind-hearted  men  soon  perc(dved  how 
matters  stood  with  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  cons])ira(‘v  with 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  not  to  understand  him  otherwise  than 
orally  throughout  the  voyage.  In  this  tlu'V  persevered  to  a 
marvel,  and  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  voyage  he  made  such 
progress  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  as  (dinost  to  overcome  his 
habit  of  clutching  ])en  or  ])encil  for  the  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  his  thoughts  to  his  prescmt  friends;  and  at  length,  by 
diligent  practice,  his  voice  and  articulation  were  so  much  im¬ 
proved  that  he  could  be  readily  understood,  evcni  by  a  foreigner. 
Nevertheless  he  contined  himself  too  much  to  short  sentences 
and  to  dry,  hard  words,  which,  of  course,  were  rather  re[)ulsive, 
except  to  those  who  knew  his  lu'art.  Givat  was  the  joy  of  his 
little  child,  who,  on  lirst  hearing  him  say  Ikar,'^  ran  to  his 
mother  with  the  glad  news — an  incident  only  less  touching  than 
Kitto’s  complaint,  that  he  never  heard  that  child’s  voice.  How 
much  more  im])ortant  are  the  gentle,  endearing  words  of  our 
language,  that  bind  hearts  togethei*,  than  those  which  belong  to 
logic  and  science !  Oh,  that  our  logic,  scieiic.e,  and  affections 
were  more  united  and  permeated  with  the  endearing  terms  of 
Bivine  love  ! 

His  plan  of  study  will  enable  us  to  see  the  means  of  his 
mental  progress,  lie  divided  his  week  thus:  Seven  j)arts 
oiKUi  or  optional  ;  six  for  writing  to  his  friends;  twelve  for 
reading;  nine  for  grammar;  two  for  extracting,  and  one  for 
church.  He  onjoy(‘d  sermons  and  lectures  by  sympathy;  he 
could  feel  their  effects  as  visible  in  those  who  heard.  He  at 
length  addi(*ted  himsidf  almost  exclusively  to  those  books  that 
r(‘quir(‘d  to  be  well  digested,  and  he  gave  a  thorough  lu'art  t(3 
the  study  of  the  Bible  as  “  the  only  book  of  sound  piinciples 
and  perfect  science  ever  written.” 

After  some  correspondence  with  his  Plymouth  friends  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  selections  from  his  essays,  and  after  a 
^tdl  more  remarkable  correspondence  on  (Jiristian  duty  with 
-D.  Ilindell,  then  editor  and  ])roprietor  of  the  i^kstern 
— voi..  XI.  2  I 
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Luminarjf,  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  eonsideration  of  lus 
fitness  for  ministerial  labour.  On  this  suhjeet  ho  writes: 

Were  it  possible,  ()  my  (jlodi  that  I  eould  beeonio  a  uiiiiistcr 
of  Tliy  word;  that  1  eould  be  permitted  to  ])oiiit  out  to  erriiur 
sinners  tlie  paths  of  pea(‘e  and  salvation,  what  more  eould  I 
d(‘sire  of  Thee  ‘r  If  an  ardent  zeal  lor  tlie  salvation  of  souls,  if 
an  unsliaken  belief  in  the  faith  promulgated  by  desiis  ('hrist,  if 
a  fervent  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  a  deep  sense  of 
the  natural  depravity  oi‘  human  nature,  are  (pialitleatioiis  for  the 
ministry,  then  I  am  qualified.'’  This  he  wrote  in  ^larch,  1<S’21. 
It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  he  did  not  bidieve  himself  to 
have  Ix'en  trulv  eonvert(‘d  until  live  vears  after  this,  the  inner 
sins  of  his  mind  not  being  thoroughly  felt  by  liim,  as  he  owns 
to  liis  mother  in  a  letter  from  llagdad,  in  which  he  siivs,  “  1 
doubt  if  my  heart  were  ever  truly  converted  to  (iod,  till  after  I 
was  last  at  Plymouth,”  that  is  in  1821b  Put  to  preach  by  word 
of  mouth  was  not  to  be  his  vocation  so  mueh  as  to  preacli  with 
his  pen,  as  he  has  doin'  so  widely  and  well  in  his  Siripture 
illustrations,  (lod  provid(‘d  him  the  Indj)  he  now  newdi'd  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  (Jroves,  of  Pxeter,  a  liberal  (’hristian  gi'iitleuian, 
who,  having  read  one  of  his  h'tters,  ottered  to  ri'C(‘iv('  him  nut 
only  as  a  gratuitous  pupil,  but  to  give  him  £lo  for  the  first, 
and  £20  for  the  second  year.  Kitto  accepts  the  geiu*rous  otfer, 
but  adds,  “  I  am  afraid,  sir,  thiit  you  do  not  know  me  sutli- 
cii'iitly ;  1,  unfortunately,  do  not  ])(.ssess  that  CiUiciliatinfr 

a])pi'aranee,  those  engaging  manners,  and  social  dispositions, 
which  invariably  recommend  to  esteem,  to  attention,  and  to 
love."  However,  he  joins  ^Ir.  Groves,  and  his  higluT  life 
begins,  lie  becomes  more  earnest  in  religion,  he  finds  an 
answer  to  his  long-eontiinuMl  prayer,  the  day-spring  arises  in 
his  heart,  he  feeds  himself  .'i  new  creature  in  Christ  »lesus,  and 
through  him  s(‘eks  and  obtains  the  strengthening  intluence  of 
the  Tbdy  Spirit,  enabling  him  to  walk  right  on  in  tlie  Jiath  of 
growing  light,  lie  now  wrile's  to  his  friends  in  a  new  style;  he 
points  them  to  Christ,  like*  a  man  no  longer  of  this  world. 

At  length  his  essays  and  letters  we're  publislu'd;  and  he  had 
gloomy  tbredioelings  eeuieerning  the  jniblie-ation,  which  weTO  neit 
fultilh'd.  II is  mind  ripe'iu'el  with  wondreius  rapielity  alter  his 
more'  personal  inte'iest  in  the  work  of  the  i.orel  began.  He 
ferveiitlv  desirtsl  te)  be'  nuire  ae'tivelv  ent>ao'e'd  in  that  work, 
and  being  guide'd  by  Mr.  Greive's’  aelviee  aiiel  assistaiu'o.  He 
lu'e'ame  an  inmate  of  the  ('hureh  ^lissionary  Socie'ty  at  Islington, 
anel  was  plaei'el  unde'r  the  instruetie>ii  ed*  the  seicie'ty  s  printe'r  in 
July,  lS2o.  His  letters,  while  in  this  institutieui,  are  peculiurl) 
interesting,  but  alas!  he  soon  begins  to  eomplain  of  the  little 
time  alforehd  him  tor  reaeliiig  and  writing.  These  employments 
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suited  his  nature  and  liabits ;  and  how  could  he  do  otherwise 
than  deplore  the  necessity  of  liis  bein^^  at  tlie  priutin^^-oflioe, 
often  with  nothing  to  do,  when  Ids  lieart  was  in  Ids  study  ?  He 
sometimes  was  t(‘inpted  to  leave  the  oiliee  for  Ids  books,  and 
soon  received  a  sharp  reminder  troni  the  eoinndttee,  which 
iiidue(‘d  him  abruptly  and  unwisely  to  dissolve  his  connexion 
with  the  society,  lie  explains  the  state  of  his  mind  to  his 
rivmouth  friends;  and  after  his  removal  nobly  opens  bis  heart 
to  thc  Rev.  d.  N.  IVarson,  the  principal  of  the  college.  His 
own  desires  ho  yielded  to  the  wisdom  ot  Ix'tti'r-infoiined  minds, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  returned  to  printing  on  liirtluT  pro¬ 
bation,  with  the  understanding,  that  if  a])proved,  he  was  to 
proceed  to  ^lalta,  to  be  there  joined  by  his  lady  friend,  with  a 
view  to  their  marriage.  To  Malta  he  went  in  June,  l(S27,  but, 
alas  I  his  lady-love  married  another  soon  after  his  dei)arture. 
It  was  to  this  lady  he  addressed  those  imi)assioned  lines  (pioted 
in  his  work  on  Deafness,  in  proof  that,  though  deaf,  he  could 
write  musically. 

“  Oh,  ^lary,  gilded  by  thine  eye 
(iriefs  melt  away,  and  fall  u\  streams 
Of  hope  into  the  land  of  dreams, 

And  life’s  inanities  j)ass  by 
Unheeded,  without  tear  or  sigh  !” 


Rut  love  at  sight,  and  the  poetry  of  romance,  lead  to  dreams 
that  terminate  in  very  painful  realities.  “  t  di,  my  mother,  he 
writes  on  this  occasion.  “  Oh,  my  mother,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  this  has  made  me  suffer  I  All  my  hopes  and  happiness  in 
this  life  were  at  once  destroyed  by  this  intelligence  ;  1  hardly 
know  how  to  Indievc  it.  The  Ijord  is  with  nu',  however,  and 


puts  a  little  ])eace  into  my  heart,  else  I  could  not  lives  ^ny 
nights  are  sleepless,  A:c.^’  This  cup  ot  bitte'riu'ss  had  its  salutary 
and  strengthening  purpose  to  efibet  in  his  soul,  and  though  it  at 
first  caused  liim  to  desire  a  rapid  transit  to  his  heavenly  rest,  its 
ultimate  effect  was  to  wean  Ids  affections  from  the  evanescent  to 


fix  them  more  firmly  on  the  everlasting.  Two  months  alter  he 
wrote  those  piercing  words  to  his  mother,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  to  his  friend,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Marsh:  “1  have  felt  (juite 
weary  of  all  things,  even  of  myself;  and  you  know,  (h'ar,  dear 
self,  is  generally  the  last  thing  })eople  an'  weary  of.  Our  good 
Master  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  1  tninble  to  c(uijccture  what 
Would  have  b(‘Comc  of  me,  but  1(U'  those  strengtlundiigs  which 
His  ready  hand  has  afford('d  me.  Tt  is  for  afllictions  to  show 
the  real  value  of  our  ])rivileges.  It  is  for  sorrow  and  trouble  to 
brighten  them  up,  to  bring  them  forth  in  all  their  powers.  So 
it  has  been  with  me  at  least.'' 
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Though  lie  afterwards  still  said — 

No  more,  no  more,  oli,  never  more*  on  me, 

The  freshiU'ss  (d*the  heart  shall  fall  like  dew,” 

yet  a  higher  and  more  blessed  refreshing):  fell  liencad'orth  ii|)on 
his  soul,  and  that  too  in  due  time,  in  fellowship  with  a  ])artner 
worthy  of  his  love.  This  tt'rrible  trial  of  his  heai’t  intialered 
with  his  duties  at  Malta,  and  for  a  time  quite  disqualitied  him 
from  attending  to  them.  These  dutii's  wert‘,  however,  of  a 
nature  but  little  suit(‘(l  to  his  mind,  lie  had  justly  eoTuj)laim‘d, 
while  at  Isliuj^toii,  of  lahour  that  only  reminded  him  of  the 
]KU-iod  when  he  slept  in  the  workhouse,  of  which  lu'  says,  “1  am 
quite  unable  to  conceive  of  anythiuj):  more  dark,  and  wretched, 
and  horrible.”  lie  aimed  at  a  rej^ular  course  of  study,  and 
wished  to  confine  himself  to  the(do<)-y,  ”  ])artieularly  that  part 
which  illustrates  and  explains  the  Scripture's.”  lb‘  s;iys, 
‘‘  Nothing  mendy  secular  can  ever  be  to  me  an  e'xelusive 
study.”  11  is  fi'iends  at  Malta,  knowing  this,  and  well  aware  of 
his  mental  (pialifications  tor  higher  work,  would  have  hemi  wise 
to  encourage  his  application  to  nion^  appn>])riat('  (‘inployment 
than  that  of  setting  up  ty])es  in  tongues  nnknowu  to  him.  but 
ohs('rv(‘  his  tempiT  of  mind  \inder  this  constant  sedf-dt'uial. 
“  llefore  (tod  1  bow  my  head  in  tin'  very  dust.”  ”1  trust  he 
will  make  good  to  me  all  these  evils;  and  tliat  tlu'V  may  be 
imule  instrumental  in  drawing  me  still  nearer  to  our  crucitii'd 
Lord.”  II is  (piestion  had  lu'cn,  ‘‘  What  does  (dnist  say!''”  and 
the  answt  r  of  the  Lord’s  ])rovidence  was  ])lain — In'  was  being 
litted  for  those  works  which  he  desired,  and  which  In'  after¬ 
wards  so  well  acconq>lishetl.  At  ^lalta,  he  was  required  to 
relinquish  all  literary  pursuits,  and  his  chosen  mental  retresh- 
nn'iits,  ns  disqualitying  him  for  his  duties  as  a  ])i‘int('r.  lie 
could  not  hnt  r»'ad  and  think;  but  so  to  do  was  not  conij>atil)le 
with  his  daily  labour,  ('XC(‘])t  by  the  sacritice  of  tlie  hours  of 
night,  ’riu'  cominittiH'  decini'd  liis  dveotion  to  study  at  any  time 
inconq)atiblt'  with  his  cngagenu'nts  as  a  ])rinter.  Kitto  was 
p4'rhaps  too  .severe  wlien  he  said  that  “If  I  liad  emplovt'd  an 
oipial  portion  of  my  evi'iiing  lolling  on  the  sofa  and  .smoking 
my  pil>e,  it  seems  all  would  have  Ihh'ii  well.”  Whether  it  was 
a  question  of  degree  (U*  not,  tin'  dittereiice  led  to  a  separation. 
Kitto  deteriuiiK'd  to  ho  fret',  and  sailed  hack  to  Kngland,  which 
he  reat'lu'd  in  h'ebruary,  ISJ!).  Ills  friends  did  not  justiiy  him, 
but  events  did. 

As  In*  incidi'iitally  mentions  his  pi])e,  wc  are  teiiqited  to  add 
a  few  wtu’ds  on  the  use*  and  abuse  of  ‘‘  the  wetsl  ”  by  thinking 
men.  liy  is  ttdtacco  so  seductive  to  those  who  suhniit  them- 
sidves  to  its  intluenct'*'  It  ]>hy.sical  efftK't  seems  to  dept'ud  on 
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itH  jMJWOi*  to  retard  tlioso  eliano^es  oftlie  tiHsiie  which  it  is 

the  purpose  ot*  lueatliiiig  t()  expedite';  in  siiort,  it  i)n)duecfl  a 
kind  ot  i't'HiOi'u  ot  lite,  a  tai’diiiess  ol  vital  action,  bv  diniinisliiiij> 
the  intliieiice  ot‘  tlie  oxy^'cn  on  tlie  flesli  and  lU'rve-niatter,  so 
that,  while  it  excites  the  brain,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  ^dve  out 
force  to  overcome  this  delay,  it  yet  relaxes  tlie  nuiscidar  system, 
and  thus  jiredisposi's  to  bodily  repose,  while  it  liivours  the 
voluntary  act  ol  thinkinof.  Like  every  a^ent  that  retards  the 
removal  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  it  induces  a  kind  of  dreami¬ 
ness,  and,  aetinu^  din'ctly  on  the  spinal  system  of  nerves,  while 
it  IraiKjuillizi's  emoliuii,  it  lessens  alike  the  desires  and  the 
demands  ot  the  animal  economy.  Of  course,  it  is  enjoyable 
oiil\  liom  ail  unnatural  appetite,  and  must,  tlu'retore,  on  the 
i\hoh',  bo  injurions,  since  it  substitutes  a  moi*l)id  condition  ol* 
l)lo(xl  and  iK'iTe  for  tlu'  wholesome  intluema's  which  (iod  has 
placed  within  and  around  ns.  ddu'  vt'ry  soothing  which  enabled 
Newton,  lair,  and  Ivobert  Hall,  to  labour  h'isurely  on  in  tlu'ir 
mental  ^n’catness,  produces  indolence,  indith'renee,  and  it  may 
l)e  cruel  heartlessness  in  inferior  minds— in  fact,  it  beclouds  the 
conscience  and  produces  an  c'vil  calm  as  lono-  {,s  they  can  be 
thus  indulged;  but  restlessm'ss  and  irritability  when,  at  the 
incrcy  ol  the  habit,  the  nn'ans  of  eiijoyino-  it  nii'  lost.  Hence  it 
IS,  at  tlie  best,  a  danj^erons  phicebo  to  the  student,  whose  mind 
IS  m  health,  and  lie  would  work  more  hapjiily  with  the  free  use 
ot  the  muscles  in  the  opi'ii  air  under  due  alternations  of  repose 
ami  the  retirement  of  the  study.  The  man  who  dvrs  tin*  earth 
in  t  e  tresh  air  may  profit  by  an  occasional  pipe,  as  it  will  lessen 
his  demand  for  tlesh-prodneiiig  Ibod  ;  and  tin'  man,  who  like 
•'{  some  mental  misery  or  bodily  di'privation,  with 

ni  tented  nervousness,  may  tempi'rati  ly  simdve  without  deserved 
rcmoisc,  but  to  imitate  a  ^ood  man  in  a  bad  practice,  without  a 
mc(  ua  leason,  is  sure  to  b('  tollowed  by  its  punishnK'nt  in  sick- 
nitss  ol  brain,  and  hiinsieality  of  evi'ry  function. 

n  rctuinin^  to  IMymonth,  Kitto  sonj^ht  aid  to  establish  him- 
in  a  stationery  shop  and  circulating’  library  as  a  means  of 
piiport.  He  thus  ainu'd  at  (’ombining  his  lit(*rary  taste  with 
tusincss,  but  the  means  demanded,  though  small,  W('re  not  to 
‘e  jornmed  by  so  poor  a  man.  Mr.  (iroves,  however,  who 
^cnu(  to  see  more  ot  Kitto’s  excelleiK’e  than  his  other  friends, 
tigain  caim'  providentially  to  his  relief,  and  obtained  for  him 
supei intendence  of  a  private  printing  press  at  Teignmouth, 
i/T‘ ^  niaii  desired  to  bi  ing  out  a  few  little  works 

in  Hebrew.  He  met  Mr.  (iroves  in  London,  but 

(Ij.?  •'’fettling  down  at  the  press  in  '^reigiiiiiouth  he  was 

'incxpectedly  into  those  scenes  which  so  admirably 
iini  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Volume.  He  did  not  quite 
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own  e.xpciiso,  ami  wlini  Mr.  tJn.vos  said  “  M'i  I  - '  ."' 

vitto,  to  hi.s  siirjnisi',  at  omm  answerod,  “  Yos  ”  ■T)!;  ‘ 

.idi,,,-  of  Ju  ;  i“  i"Y 

two  Imlo  bovs.  No  one  u  l.o  1,..  ‘  .  A  ‘ 

Traveller,  publislied  in  llm  t  ,  '’‘  'A'" 

bow  intere«tinft  Kittu’.s  letters  must  lu.'ve  bee^in  dem  I  *r‘ 
jouriiev  irom  St.  J*etersl)iir<r  in  It-i  4  i  i  i  Ins 

latter  ‘eily.  Unr  readers  '’will  ‘w  "•  '‘'^"’^'“1'''  >'1  the 

enjoyed  the  rieliness  ot'hi-  1  ti  '**1^>  oiijoy  as  we  have 

IK'Viml.  It  is  ivniarkable  that  1,  rilnei  sX’’?  ‘‘"/'"'A't 

iSPSSSSSfiiS-si 

voict's  ol*  ilwwo  vt-1.  I  »  'Miles,  lo  hear  no  more  the 

oi  ho  have  been  oiir  imich.  V”  ii  in.  ,  I 

breatliim**  irom  f]»n  ”  it  i  ^  lelt  ‘  tlu'  music 

discourse::  He  «sell  his  eyes'^i  h 

ho  took  in  every  -'im  s  Ay  ! 

exaet  relations  to  eaeh  other  -md  Id  V’--'T  "  “i 

SO  exaet  with  retrinl  i  .*  iind  ineinory  became 

truly  pliototn-nhiie  that  his  word-pictures  are 

woiKii'rl'uI  liMiipp  by  paiiitinir,  tor  Ins 

take  a  hi«»Ii*  rl  i  ‘  ^ "<>idd  doubt le^ss  liave  enabled  him  to 

mo^it  '‘‘l  ‘ '  ><-^'olohrated  painters  born  at  l‘ly- 

CrisHn,  d  r  n  hean.ifully  liis 

l)h..n,e  imn^  ^'>0  terrible  visitations  of 

«w.:ill  w  ttt.d  lamine  at  Hafr.lad.  ( »ne's  heart 

i’t  whieh  they  b,a.amo 
in  ,-adi  oi  her  *  m,  rrand'ViIo'r*  '’'.'T!'  ''  *1’'''’''’  W'Z'd 

qualitit's  MS  M  in  II  1  /m  *•  .  tliat  Kittos  admira))le 

queiiiiKs  .i.s  a  niMii  and  a  (  irisi  -ni  r  .1 

arv  and  •!  iVi'n,.  1  1  y  nan,  ,1  tutor  ot  voutli,  a  mission- 

•t«md  is  tanl  ,  Iv'?'  The  Simple  state  of  his 

‘‘ ht'u  I  put  mvselt*  in  dt“ir  Ml.  1 

what  I  should  f*i..d i  -,  •  ‘  *  t»U)\es  present  east*,  ami  think 

liiinself,  and  kiiowin.r  thArhis'bd",’  ‘hat  he  has  the  plaeatf 

that  he  shall  leave  three  little  o-  '  "'‘  •'‘PPreheiulnie  also, 

care  tif  a  d,*if*  nnii  i  1  .'i  strange  cite,  under  the 

bear  it  as  lu*  does  '  p"  this,  I  am  afraid  I  eoiihi  not 

■">l.v  make  mv  will  Tldue"’''^'^*!  ’  ‘  "  '‘h  me  as  Thou  wilt, 

.'  "Ill  llnne,  1  have  no  ground  of  consolation  in  the 
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prospect  of  death,  but  in  the  free  mercy  of  Ciirist.  jMy  dearest 
mother,  earnestly  seek  after  the  salvation  of  (Jod.  Above  all  do  not 
ncijU'ct  the  Ihble  and  private  pray(*r.  God  blt'ss  yon,  my  dear  father, 
and  put  your  h<arf^  or  keep  it,  if  it  be  there,  in  th(‘  tine  way,  wliieh 
vour  head  knows  so  well.  Dear  lk*tsey,  dt‘ar  Mary  Ann,  dear 
\Villiain,  I  love  you  all  very  tenderly!  I  hope  you  may  all  walk 
with  OlirisI,  and  join  your  elder  brother  in  that  house  not  made  with 
hands.  Take  care  of  our  parmits.  Tell  little  Jack  llicki'rthrifi  that 
his  uncle  John  prays  the  Great  King  in  heaven  to  bless  him;  and 
that  uncle  John  wants  him  to  learn  the  way  to  come  and  gather 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  Paradise.”  Pp.  i‘JO,  421. 


^Irs.  Groves  died,  but  Mr.  Groves  recovered  to  Kitto’s  great 
jov.  He  was  anxious  to  iidlil  bis  duty  as  a  missionary,  but  the 
deaf  tutor  knew' the  tutor’s  duties  and  did  them,  in  a  way  of 
his  own,  indeed,  but  wdiicli  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
employer,  lie  taught  his  ])oys  IFebrew',  scripture,  theology, 
history,  geogra])hy,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Knglish  composi¬ 
tion.  He  prepared  himsedf  to  teach  them  Grei'k,  astionomy, 
mechanics,  and  many  other  things. 

While  thus  employed  ho  (‘ollccted  materials  for  a  missionary 
geograjdiv  of  the  country  between  tlie  Aleditei'ranean  and  the 
Indus.  Thus  by  labours  most  suitable  and  sidliciently  abun¬ 
dant,  Kitto  was  becoming  (pialified^dbr  the  production  of  those 
w'orks  which  the  church  in  general  so  mucli  needed  when  he 
was  brought  into  the  public  field. 

There  arc  ^110  other  expositions  of  Holy  8criptur('  which  so 
practi(*ally  and  so  charmingly  combine  the  exj)erimontal,  the 
devout,  the  learned,  and  tlie  life-like,  as  those  of  J)r.  Kitto. 
The  y  arc  calculated  to  raise  the  general  mind  of  the  Ghristian 
public  to  a  liigher  standard  of  thought  and  action,  by  present¬ 
ing  to  that  mind  more  of  those  divine  excellences  by  which  the 
doctrines,  and  tlie  inward  and  out  ward  evidences  of  Ghristianity, 
are  commended  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  mankind, 
krom  youth,  Kitto  had  an  vyc  to  those  labours  by  whicli  he  w'as 
at  last  so  wtII  known,  but  lie  did  not  see  his  w’ay  to  tlieir 
accomplishment  even  wdiile  W'alking  in  it ;  yet  the  unerring 
Guide  was  leading  him  all  the  while  ])recisely  in  the  right  path 
to  the  desired  end.  And  thus,  w'hilc  full  of  missionarv  Zealand 
amongst  missionaries,  he  did  not  lind  his  propi'r  s])herc  of 
labour  ;  and  wdiile  leiirning  to  teach  youth,  and  treasuring  up 
facts  for  the  instruction  of  growing  minds,  his  thouglits  were 
yet  reaching  beyond  those  immediately  about  him.  He  was  to 
be  a  national  teacher.  So  when  he  w'as  matun'd  for  the  jiurpose 
by  loiudy  thought,  by  wide  observation,  and  by  d(‘(‘p  personal 
experience  of  Christ’s  life  and  love,  his  occupation  at  Bagdad 
began  to  appear  too  small  for  liim.  His  friends  also  began  at 
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leii^th  to  Siiy  “  Kitto,  you  are  sure  to  succeed  as  a  liter-in- 
111  the  mauagoiucnt  of  some  i)ei  i,Mlical,  foriustaucc  ”  ‘“  T  rj‘~ 
dear  London,  that  is  (he  place  f.r  a  n.an  of  n  .  ,;,a 
thought  he.  So,  1.1  the  be.st  understandimr  Ju],  1„-  \v  '"f 

Hut  he  naturally  opens  his  lieart  mo.st  tlioromdilv  to  •.  |.,'  lv  i 
lie  ido.ses  a  letter  to  .Miss  I'a-et  of  l-\ 'ter 

“  My  retun,  does  not  imply  tlua  I  lRtve"tu.'m’d  hairfnln .‘"he 

th^%"£.  "'‘‘"r  missionary  eonnoxi.lus  1" 

J^^iul  ever  count  the  day  happy  in  ^‘hi.-h  'l  ea.ne  to  e  1 
haxe  no  desire  to  magnify  mv  attaitnne.its.n.v  feelh.I.  a,  - 

u  Ut  so.  It  1  have  gained  anvtliing  more  of  the  true  lielies 
than  I  hroughl  out,  may  the  jiraise  be  to  the  (ireat  (liver  «h„ 
has  forced  upon  my  lieart,  in  hard  a, id  bitter  wav  tn.  | 
h8.sons,  gifts,  which  but  from  its  hardne.ss,  might  have  l.een  .sent’ 
do  ^  ‘li-'"'  upon  the  mown  grass,  'fhe  in  ni 

ni\sell  low  in  all  high  things. 

lli.s  journal  during  his  travels  homo  from  Hagdad  i.re.sents 

as  K^/r'In'  1'“"  character  in  a  new 

(ho  indoor  »"Huciico  of  woman.  Thus  ho  marks 

ot'  w  1  1  ''.f imlicating  the  ahseia  e 

d  woman  by  t he  ab.senco  of  grace  and  ornamentation.  “The 

t  a  h;,'''‘\’l  "1""*  i'  m-  over 

i.)’,l  .,l  )  “"'JV''  '‘‘'I'Pcus  where  (here  is  womankind;  and 

l  ind'e'ii/ff*^  "1**  .V**^*,y  P^ca.sant  than  the  glorv  womaii- 

ond  can  throw  about  it.”  Then,  after  dc.scribin^  at' fall,  jast 

l-Ve.i  1*^  '“'phf  have  done,  the  signs  of  feminine  ta.sto  in  the 
rtneh  consulate,  he  e.xclamis  :  “  Verily  it  would  be  a  hle.vsed 

■dWl  ?■  *'(1**  "iHi  the  hou.se  of  a  married  man  ! — above 

Viip  »  wore  tlie  haj)pv  and  liappv-niakiii^^ 

aces  ol  woniankind.”  1  lo  then  excuses  bin, self  for  thinking  .d' 

1  st  I'""crs  of  brightening  a  home,  and  adds,  “If 

y  yy  nune  than  hotils  int\  it  must  bo  mv  excuse,  that 

,v.  .  'v»thout  secdn-  any  youn^r  ladies.”  Those 

I  ,  *^^^^**^  proof  tliat  his  disappointi'd  and  oliillod 

•iiu?  file  sunnier  intluences  ol*  liumaiiity, 

sinil  A  under  the  liopc*t*ul  geniality  ot“  those  lair 

«in  es  without  winch  man  withers  into  a  dry  recluse. 

)v.  ^  <>“‘^funtinople  with  rajitures,  anil  he  says,  “  He  who 

flip  '^uid  to  want  a  sense~a  I’eeliiig  ol‘ 

lK‘autilul  which  no  other  object  can  convey.”  Hut  he  soon 

*  % 
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•  \  Vvi*ncrchil(lron---lHsl>lo8t  Ma(U»niui-iiKc  wiit— 

no<l.  i.eroui'lor.”  Goo.U.ll,  iinothor  T.ussionary,  dc- 

''wl  “hhu  U  Rive  liis  love  to  uU  Ihnilmd,  ^vhi,•h  ho  says  he 
'  5  hi.  esDOciallv  to  all.  His  heart  turns  niore  lovin-ly 
(looswith  to-.  1  .  l^.j.  wliite  elills,  where  he 

,1,«  *..rc.of  tl».  Ite- 

jtrniHto  'j’j  1  foi- lip  iiMiOcuites  !iU  iilwis  ot 

.  1  d  ^  hv  savin-v,  “(iive  me  a  little  lu.nao,  a  little 

|viteTlittle\‘hild,  and  a  little  money  in  Kiigland.  and  1  wi 
"•ek  no  more  and  wander  no  more.”  And  no  more  In'/o'.-tt'  - 
no  more  he  wandered  until  after  more  than  twenty  yeais  toil,  1  c 
fiirilly  soimdit  health  and  repose  abroad,  hut  toiiiid  both  to  pi  - 
Sion  in  that  home  ivhere  sin  and  sighinj?  may  no  ei^er. 

While  atipiarantine  in  sightot  his  native  land,  Mi.  *-  up  u  , 

lady  to  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  was  cnffif?ed,  led  Inn.  .  hu 
into  her  society.  The  result  was  very  natural.  In  ‘  ' 

Lady  M'NeilL'he  describes  the  person  whom  he  lain  uouli 
fom't'ort  as  “  very  interestiiii',  with  much  iiitormatiou  and  nior 
u  S  tan  lins  ^)f  eour  on  the  vir.nn  thorn 

""  thinks-not  1.  No  intense 

lastiiijr,  nor  any  resolutions,  permaiient,  „i,i 

their  iiiHuence.  I  had  firmly  made  up  my  mmd  o  <hc  ,i 
huehelor;  but  now,  if  T  can  find  any  one  who  wi 
know  nothin-  farther  from  my  intention.  With 

lemiH.ral  provision;  and,  after  many  plans  d  ed  i  s  W 

were  formed,  he  at  leii-th  gets  introduced  to  a  eii  ,•  i 

man  connected  with  the  “Society  for  tlie  i  usion  (  .  '  , 

Knowledge.”  lie  is  found  exactly  suited  to  t  leir  «crv  i  i 
under  the  kindly  encouragement  ot  !Mr.  King  i  ,  o  . 

piihlic  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  cheap  and  goo<  i  oi,i  ’ 
a'ttles  down  into  full  and  sullieiently  reniiineia  ing  ®'1'1’  .. 

in  connexion  with  that  society.  He  enjoyed  his  an  "V  ’  _  i 

he  was,  by  habit  and  ability,  .piite  e.p.a  to  the  large  h  W 
upiii  his  mind  and  hand.  Heing  assured,  "  J, 

hy  his  lalMiur,  he  took  a  partner  worthy  oi  I*""’ ""I".'' 
trihiited  very  much  to  the  suecesslul  prosmition  o  J  i  ,j 
exertions,  and  without  who.se  aid  Kitto  could  nevei  la'  I  .  , 
so  many  excellent  works  as  he  did.  I  his  pin  nei  ^ 

estinghidy  above  mentioned,  and  certainly  she  fuUilicl 
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mission  like  a  Christian,  tor  she  must  have  had  much  to  enduiv 
in  a  man  whom  nature  and  habit  had  Ivreit  ot'  uuiiiv  <«vial  aintN- 
nitie<,  and  wlio  could  iwx  aecomnuxlato  the  vbjict  et‘  his  low  in 
a  manner  cvmimeiisurate  with  his  atfeeti -n.  How  ivuUl  she 
bear  U  in^  shut  up  with  a  man  who  coul  I  tiot  hear  iier  \oivv. 
and  whose  eyes  wore  ever  on  Ixx^ks  and  pa|H'rs:  She  noblv 
answers  the  question  her^elt*:  ’*  I  asktxl  mv  heaveulv  Father, 
who  had  cho^t'u  our  |xuh.  to  te*aeh  me  how  to  walk  in  it.”  As 
a  wile  should  do  to  Iv  happy,  she  identititHl  herselt*  with  her 
hu'^kiiuFs  pursuits,  she  Kx'ame  interested  in  all  he  did.  and  she 
thu<  a;sscK‘iattxl  herself  in  his  mind  and  he-art  with  all  his  useful¬ 
ness  and  all  his  enjoyments.  She  made  a  larjre  s;u'rititv.  but  it 
was  a  joyfid  siieritiee.  Sheinform<  us  that  for  t went y-otie  years, 
she  did  not  s|Hmd  ten  hours  separate  fnuu  him  in  Nisit^'.  All 
the  socialities  of  out-door  life  weiv  entirely  set  asiilo  i’l  ilevetion 
to  the  lal>ours  of  a  literary  life,  in  which  she  and  her  luisKiud 
were  perfectly  assimilated.  All  honour  to  such  a  woman!  The 
fame  and  repuiati'Ui  are  not  hers,  it  is  true,  yet  her  rewanl  is 
better  than  a  name.  lUit  what  wtndd  Kitto  s  fame  lune  Iven  iu 
com|>ari<on  with  wliat  it  i<,  had  she  not  Ihvu  his  **  /liMhmtn,” 
he  usixl  ji>oularly  to  call  her'r  She  s»»iea:ht  and  iratheriHl  up  the 
materials  nece<sarv  for  his  work.  lender  his  direction,  she  trc* 
queiited  all  the  ^n'at  libraries  of  London  for  such  mailer  as  he 
wantiHl,  and  knew  where  to  tind,  for  lon  struct  in  ir  nia^aziiu's, 
cycKquixlias,  KH>ks  i>f  travels  and  histories  of  every  kind.  Not 
that  he  was  a  compiler,  he  treasured  kitowKnl^e,  and  broimhl  it 
forth  to  the  deliLrht  and  l>enctit  of  other  minds,  in  new  tonus, 
that  always  evinced  alike  his  iro-ul  feelinp:  ami  his  wi>loni.  He 
was  thus  emploviMl  in  a  multitude  of  miseellaneou<  wrilinir> 
which  he  acknowlediriHl  to  be  a  tine  exercise  for  his  intellect. 

His  first  instalment  of  detined  duties,  to  be  undertaken  at 
£ld  a  month,  umlcr  Mr.  Kni;j:ht,  will  pre.sent  a  pretty  p^o^l 
notion  of  his  industrial  habits  and  mental  powers.  He  was  to 
write  one  original  article  every  week  lor  J/ir  Pt'nnf/ 
to  prejxm'  others  from  correspondents  or  from  books,  to  ivad 
pr(x>fs,  t<>  register  sucjrestions,  to  answer  letters,  to  sh a |h'  con¬ 
tributions,  and  to  return  usele.ss  articles:  for  /Vo*  (^onifniniofi  to 
the  ^etrftp>tpct\  he  was  to  ]>repare  the  Monthly  Chronicle  ot 
FA  ents,  ami  to  analyse  Farliamentaty  Fa]>ers :  for  I  he  Printtnii 
Machine,  he  was  to  pri'jxire  a  Journal  of  Facts  in  Si'iencc,  Ldm 
cation,  Statistics,  \'c.  :  atid  for  I'he  Companion  to  the  Ahnaniu  , 
to  prepan*  the  Chronicle  of  the  St'.ssion,  the  l^arliamcntary  A  >* 
sfnicts,  the  llepstt'r  of  Fvents,  and  other  incidental  malte^-^ 
Who  shall  say  he  ditl  not  well  earn  the  l‘H>  ]>cr  immth,  which  a 
thought  so  am])le  a  salary ‘r  Here  was  work  enouirh,  and  tt  "tis 
well  done ;  but  the  Ix'auty  of  the  thinp  is.  that  not  one  ot 
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ilutiVs  tailixl  to  atlonl  him  ploasim\  t\>r  ho  ilid  thorn  all  twaily, 
jihi  with  a  tuU  5ioiis<'  ot*  iho  dolioaov  anil  kindnt'5^'4  ot‘  his  om- 
plover.  Mr.  Kniirht.  As  his  toil  irivw,  s<>  ^ivw  his  ^nnvor  to 
toil,  .and  ho  piiblii'luxl  hioirraphies.  memoirs,  and  lHH>ks  in  series 
on  t'oni^rn  hauls  tor  the  use  ot*  ehildivn,  but  whieh  ixluoatovl 
men  misrht  i\'ad  with  pleasure  and  prv>tit.  riiou  eame  forth 
the  **  l^'st  Si'nses,”  and  st'vor.d  other  works  tit  tor  **  the  libraries 
i\l'  the  manv.”  **  I  am  doli^htinl  at  all  this,"  writes  ho  to  a 
frieiuk  **  I  1iavo  Kvn  soii/i/u;  in  mif  henrt  all  ilay."  “  I  have 
never  till  now,  Kvn  in  my  true  |H>sition,  aiul  I  am  tar  moiv 
useful  than  I  ever  was  Ivtoro.  I  oannot  Iv  happy  without  the 
ix>nsi‘iousuoss  of  In'in^  nse/ni.''  And  as  if  rojoieiin;:  to  immolate 
his  love  of  fame,  ho  adds,  *•  'fho  anon  vinous  oliaraotor  of  all  that 


is  publisluHl  by  the  sivioty  also  saves  mo  from  the  imputation  of 
inonlinately  thirsting  after  a  nanu',  a  thinii:to  whieli  I  am  iHaHUiio 
mighty  inditl'eivnt." 

The  name  of  John  Kitto  will,  however,  stand  assiH'iati^l  with 


the  highest  and  best  of  Kn^lisli  literati:  for  notwithstanding 
the  anonymous  eharaeter  of  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  his  leariunl 
lalHuirs,  those  works  whieh  the  publie  posM'ss  under  the  autho 
rity  of  his  name,  liave  a  liviiii^:  |H>wer  in  them,  quite  sutlieieiil 
to  i'stablisii  his  reputation  for  learuini^:  and  mental  power. 
Thosi'  works  espeeially  illustrate  the  Living  Word,  and  tliat  in  a 
style  the  most  manly,  elear,  unpretendiui^,  and  eonvineiiii? ; 
not  only  Uvause  he  was  lar^dy  aeqiiainted  with  oriental 
customs,  and  the  land  and  laiii^um^es  of  the  llible,  but  also 


bivause  he  was  imbiuHl.  so  to  sav,  with  the  spirit  of  that  ^rand 
old  lHH>k,  and  manifested  that  spirit  in  a  ]>raetieal,  demonstra¬ 
tive,  and  felt  eloquenee  eoneernini;  the  doet lines  ami  pmepts 
ot  that  wondrous  biH>k,  as  those  t»f  (lod  his  Savii'ur. 

His  ivlii^ion  was  not  merelv  a  .sentinumt,  it  was  a  life,  and  a 
life’s  work,  and  a  life’s  delii^fht.  It  was  a  ^:lory  in  him  that 
sliono  throui^h  him.  litmee  his  writings  are  m»t  party-eoloured 
nor  convent ional,  neither  is  tlien'  anv  artitieial  ornament  aUmt 
them:  the  irnindeur  of  truth  is  in  tlu'in.  They  are  full  of  that 
beauty  tliat  lU'eiis  no  t*orei*rn  aid  trom  i>rnament.  d'hev  harmo- 
"^th  (uni’s  word,  and  bt'ar  u]>on  them  tlu'  impre.ss  ot  that 
spirit  wlu>  imparts  the  ^ifts  and  ii^raivs  ot  taith  and  love  to  all 
bis  true  ministei*s. 


Kitto’s  employment  in  Indialf  of  the  Society  for  the  nitfusion 
ot  I  seful  Knowledjre  wtdl  prepannl  him  for  his  highest  ami 
ni(|st  iisetul  works.  I'hat  (niploynn'iit  ehnirinl  his  mind  ot 
inferior  matter,  or,  rather,  turned  it  up  and  laid  it  out,  so  as  to 
form  the  pnnl  tVoiii  wheiu'e  sprung  up  an  abundant 

hur\e8t  to  Hod’s  ‘^•lorv,  and  tor  the  e^rowth  ot  iiiaiiv  stjuls. 

Henci'forward  he  was  eii^a^ed  in  tlu>He  biblical  labours  for 
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which  all  his  prt‘vioiis  hibours  trained  him.  Wo  mnd  not 
enlarge  on  his  riper  works  ;  ihov  arc  ]>rohal)ly  woll  known  to 
our  readers.  The  “Pictorial  ilihle/’  the  “  Cvclo]);e(lia  of 
Pihlical  J.ileratiire,”  the  “  Journal  of  Sacred  Litoral  are,”  tlie 

“Daily  Dihle  Illustrations,”  are  works  wliich  only  a  mature 
and  a  full  mind  could  have  devised,  and  which  no  nian,  without 
a  very  pow(‘rl‘ul  ami  (iod-sustained  intellc'ct  and  imlustrv,  could 
have  carried  on  and  completed.  These  labours  were  neiV^sarilv 
extensive  and  ])rolonged,  hut  his  spirit  seemed  to  grow  strongiT 
as  they  proc(‘edid.  A  higher  priparation  of  soul  ])roc(‘(‘(le(l 
with  tluau:  he  was  ripening  for  heaven  by  liis  exigmicies,  and 
the  (‘xhaustion  of  his  natural  energies  gave  force  to  his  prayers, 
tor  his  faith  failed  not.  He  knew  in  whom  he  Ixdievcd,  and  so, 
when  wt'ak  he  was  strong,  the  powtT  of  Lhrist  n'sting  on  him. 
He  worked  on  in  his  Master’s  s(‘rvice ;  and  tlu'  aciivitv  and  life 
ol  his  soul,  taking  step  by  step,  in  the  strength  eacli  imunent 
supplied,  prevented  his  discovering  any  insurmountahle  obsta¬ 
cles  before  him.  He  ke]>t  his  eye  on  his  path,  and  follow(  d  the 
growing  light  in  which  the  mountains  appeared  hut  as  steps  to 
heaven. 


The  Hie  of  a  literary  man  is  usually  a  life  of  sc'vere  struggle; 
but  the  man,  who  like  Kitto,  divest e(l  of  all  lalse  attractivenos. 


aims  at  elevating  his  readers  into  a  purcT  region  of  knowh'dge 
and  love,  has  toils  unimagined  by  men  who  traverse  the  smooth, 
broad  way  that  delights  the  niultitiide.  The  man  who,  like 
Kitto,  would  induce  others  manfully  to  pursue  tlu'  heavemward 
course,  must  lirst  lead  the  way,  ami,  like  (Jiristian  the  Pilgrim, 
climb  the  hill  Dillicultv  on  his  hands  and  kmvs,  and,  alh'r  all, 


liml  few  to  tbllow  him  until  ho  has  beem  u])  and  down  many 
times,  and,  so  to  say,  made  a  ])l('asant  ])ath  for  otliers  by  Ins 
own  painful  and  ])eculiar  labours.  Kitto’s  works  are  all  well 
calculated  to  render  the  ascent  of  other  minds  to  the  higher 


grounds  oi'  truth  both  sale  and  (‘asy.  1  hat  those  works  de¬ 
manded  an  immense  outlay  of  mental  labour,  no  reader  of  them 
can  doubt.  And  here  we  cannot  hut  nanark  that  tluTC  must 


be  something  essentially  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  our 
h'a riled  institutions,  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  a  loreign 
universitv  to  discover  Kitto’s  claim  to  the  title  of  leanud,  and 


to  confer  it  on  liim.  Anv  of  our  universities  would  have;  In'cn 
liououred  by  his  name  standing  amongst  their  ahnmn.  IL?^ 
works,  each  in  its  sphere,  iK'ing  highly  a])preciated  by  those' 
sulKeiently  intbruu‘<l  to  feel  their  value,  secured  a  large  amount 
of  public  appi*oval,  and  they  are  all  so  far  very  successliil:  hut 
alas  I  the  reniunoralion  to  their  author  was  by  no  moans 
iHjuivahmt  to  his  labour.  The  deaf  doctor  of  divinity  was  hut 
ill  qualiticd  to  trade  with  his  talenta  in  the  market  ol  niammon. 
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It  is  true  that  tlie  joy  of  his  work  was  a  higli  reward,  and  the 
anticipation  of  his  Master’s  final  eonnnendation  more  than 
nioiiev  could  ])urchase.  lie  has  heard  file  sentence,  Well 
doiie,V^)od  and  faitliful  servant,  enter  thou  into  tlie  joy  of  thy 
Lord.”  Vet  we  cannot  but  re.irret  that  toils  so  abundant  and 
so  useful  were  not  better  met  by  those ‘  su})})lies  without  which 
tlie  pressure  of  the  res  aiKjusfw  domi  is  apt  to  crush  the  heart 
and  brain.  It  is  ri^^ht  gladsome  to  a  loyal  heart  to  know  that 
our  beloved  queen  and  her  consort  ])ractically  estimated  Kitto’s 
works,  and  forii^ot  not  to  minister  to  his  help  wlnm  that  pre'ssure 
had  ovei’powered  him  ;  but  royal  bounty  ous’fht  not  to  have 
IxK'ii  needed,  since  the  ])ublic  were  so  much  iiuh'bte'd  to  him. 
He  lost  much  by  the  “  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.”  TIu'  ])lan 
and  ])ublication  of  this  work  were  ])e(*uliarly  bold,  and  none  but 
a  man  thoroughly  confident  that  he  had  at  his  command  the 
liiirliest  sources  of  biblical  and  (’hristian  intellio^i'nce  could  have 
jH>ssossed  counii^e  enoup^h  to  adventure  on  such  a  work  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Firmly  believinp;,  a^^  the  residt  of  his  own 
exjK'rience,  that  the  more  the  Holy  Scri|)tur(*s  are  investipfated 
the  more  fully  and  clearly  they  ap])ear  what  tluw  arc' — the 
lumianiz(‘d  revelation  of  the  Diviiu'  mind  in  res[)ect  to  jill  that 
is  essential  to  man’s  historic  propfi’i'ss  and  ('tcuaial  salvation, 
Kitto  invited  the  learned  of  all  sections  of  the  church  to 


discuss  wdiatever  difficulties  they  discoveri'd  or  imti^ined  in  tlie 
lanp:uap:e  or  the  facts  of  the  saerc'd  record.  It  reijuires  p^ri'at 
erudition,  and  the  most  larp^e-heartc'd  love  of  truth,  rip;htly  to 
estimate  the  vast  amount  of  intiTestin^  and  (ducidatinp:  matter 
in  this  admirable  journal.  Were  tlie  work  in  tin'  hands  of  a 
larpy  number  of  preachers,  the  tom'  of  their  ministrations  mip^ht 
possibly  !)('  inqiroved,  and  that  style  of  dopniatism  b('  diininisln'd, 
which,  mor(‘  than  any  attachment  to  well-deliin'd  ])rinciple,  is 
a])t  to  nullify  pulpit  zeal, — to  hide  tin'  charity,  the  liberality 
ot  our  Lord,  and  to  hinder  (Jiristian  nniem  and  co-o]>(‘ration,  l)y 
puttin<^  ju’ivate  interpretations  on  his  world-wide  words. 
Kitto’s  otlnu*  writinp^s  render  the  hipfhest  learninp^  practical  and 
]K)pular.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  his  “  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations.”  We  regard  them  as  calculati'd  to  be  p(*culiarlv 
nseiul  m  tlie  family,  and  tin'  ratln*r  because  there  is  no  obtrusion 
of  dopriiiijfl^.  opinions  in  fln'in.  There  is  no  school,  or  technical 
theolo<ry — no  parade'  of  critical  ])hilolop:y — no  se'ctarian  bias  of 
doctrinal  teachinp;  in  them.  Hut  there^  is  much  evanp^e'lical 
lipht,  much  ])ractical  "odliness,  and  an  abundance'  of  re'al  illus¬ 
tration  and  intelligence  concerninpf  the  weird  of  truth  in  fhe*m. 
Ihere  is  that  in  them,  we  cemceive,  that  will  do  more  teiwards 


reinovinp^  obscurity  anel  seeming  incongniity  from  the*  Weird  of 
Hexl  than  almost  anv  kind  of  ceunmentarv  extant.  These*  illus- 
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trations,  indeed,  do  not  read  like  those  devotional  exliortations 
or  pious  improvements  ])artakin"  of*  tlie  cliaractcu*  of*  diminutive 
sermons  appended  to  Mornitto^  and  Kvenin^  Ih'adinirs  in  tlio  u^iiul 
manner  of  p^odly  ministers;  and  it  is  for  tliis  very  n'uson  tliat 
we  deem  them  ])eeuliarly  httt'd  to  do  ^ood  wlioii  rend  in  the 
family  in  connexion  with  lessons  from  the  llihle.  'flu*  incessant 
efforts  wliich  prodly  ])arents  are  apt  to  make  to  force  upon  the 
attention  of  tlieir  cliildreii  those  hi<>her  ])rinci]>les  and  doctrines 
which  advanced  Christians  enjoy,  are  tlie  very  niean'i,  most 
likely,  to  re])('l  those  children.  Not  lu'caiise  the  doctrines  are 
enigmas,  but  because  they  belong  to  a  higlier  and  a  inaturer  life. 
If  our  children  be  of  a  susce])tible  turn  of  mind,  or  verv  com- 
pliable,  or  very  desirous  of  a])proval,  by  insisting  on  their 
receiving  abstract  doctrines  before  they  are  convinced  of  sin, 
we  run  great  risk  of  making  sweet  hypocrites  of  them.  It  is 
intelligence — actual  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  times, 
places,  histories,  and  ])ersons  referred  to,  or  iniplii'd,  in  the 
text — that  young  persons  nei'd  to  interest  and  instruct  them. 
Such  intelligence  is  the  best  means  of  convincing  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  stateimmts  and  the  doctrines  presented  in  the 
lUble.  It  is  for  want  of  this  kind  of  instruction  that  so  many 
young  persons,  otherwise  well  educated,  and  brought  up  in 
evangelical  families,  are  ready  to  give  heed  to  the  seducing 
spirits  of  liomanism,  Ihintheism,  and  other  su])erstitions.  Tliosc' 
who  are  depriv'd  of  facts  are  ])ossessed  by  fancies,  and  the 
religion  of  the  imagination  takes  the  ])lace  of  that  of  truth, 
where  the  heart  and  the  mind,  the  reason  and  the  affections, 
are  not  provided  for  by  the  fullest  information  concuuning  the 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  corollaries  of  n'velation.  Dog¬ 
matism  constantly  assertt  d  to  untried  souls  drives  tluun  to  seek 
eitluT  for  the  authority  of  a  faith  without  reason,  such  as 
that  of  Dome,  or  to  that  of  a  reason  without  faith,  like  that  of 


the  sclf-worshi]>per  whom  Emerson  would  extol,  dod  manife'st 
as  an  object  of  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  hidden  alike  from  both. 
Kitto’s  “  Daily  Dible  Illustrations’’  are  just  such  as  are  needed, 
because  they  furnish  good  reasons  for  bidieving,  for  they 
elucidate  the  facts  on  which  faith  rests. 


The  copiousness  and  (d(*ariu'ss  with  which  Kitto’s  writings 
administer  to  the  int(‘lle(‘tiial  satisfaction  of  the  in(|uiring  mind, 
may’  Ih'  regarded  as  their  characteristic  claim  ujxm  attention. 
But  they  are  not  drv  and  hard  in  their  clearness;  thev  are 
streams  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  thev  are  no  less  ada])ted  to 
cheer  and  strengthen  the  heart  than  to  fortify  the  mind.  In 
fact,  Kitto’s  affections  were  of  the  kindliest  order,  and  his 


sympathies  stirred  and  animated  his  reason  in  all  its  labours, 
llad  it  not  been  so,  could  he  have  devoted  his  life  thus  exclu- 
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sivelv  to  the  liip^hcr  interests  of  Immunity  and  of  truth  ?  It 
waste  make  men  wise  to  salvation  that  he  thus  toiled,  and 
deli'dited  in  his  toil;  it  was  this  that  he  ealled  usefulness,  and 
it  was  to  this  that  he  sacritieed  all  that  the  worldlinpf  calls  life. 
That  fame  w'as  a  very  secoudary  object  with  him  is  evident  from 
the  8tvh‘  of  his  letters ;  but  any  one  who  has  read  any  of  his 
aiioiiviuous  works,  such  as  he  wrote  for  the  llelifi^ious  Tract 
Society,  will  sec  that  his  heart  w^as  in  those  works — and  his 
intellect  also — as  fully  as  in  any  on  which  his  fame  depended. 
That  beautiful  little  W'ork  “  Thou^dits  ainonj^  Flowers,’’  is  a  line 
instance  of  the  fulness  of  his  thouu^ht  and  feelin^^  irrespective  of 


public  n'putation. 

He  lived  by  his  pen,  indeed,  but  had  he  ex('rcis('d  the  same 
industry  and  talent  in  the  service  of  the  W'orld  instead  of  the 
church  and  our  Lord,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  forced  to 
sock  pecuniary  aid  when  ])ara lysis  caused  the  pen  to  dro})  from 


his  liiigt'rs. 

lie  uaited  on  God,  who  renewx'd  his  strength  each  day  for 
each  day’s  service,  lie  was  conscious  that  his  Master’s  eye  w’as 
u}X)n  him,  and  he  was  sustained  to  w  ork  on  in  the  1‘eeling  that 
he  could  not  fail,  for  he  had  receivi'd  the  Loi'd’s  assuring  wxrd 
to  that  end,  and  he  believed  it,  and,  in  the  faith  of  it,  liv(‘d  on  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  his  contidencc  in  the  faithfulness  of 
lliiu  W'hom  he  served  w'as  sometimes  su])planted  by  a  eonlidcnce 
extending  beyond  the  promise;  and  there  is  an  evidence  that  he 
carried  his  industry  in  his  vocation  bevond  the  demand  which 
hi8  Lord  laid  on  him.  In  short,  it  was  his  temptation  to  labour 
too  much,  because  he  laboured  for  bread  ;  and  he  broke  the  laws 
of  God  while  supposing  himself  only  duly  devoted  to  his  calling 
as  a  Christian.  Alas  I  many  good  men,  very  sj)i]itually  minded, 
ar(‘  in  the  habit  of  breaking  God’s  natural  laws  every  day,  year 
alter  year,  and  yet  do  not  discover  that  tlu'V  are  disolu'dient 
merely  because  they  are  not  immoral.  Hut  it  is  unnatural  to 
live  as  the  elnTnbs  on  the  tombs  ar(‘  re|)resented — like  winged 
heads,  moved  only  in  thought  and  feeling.  The  muscles  of  a 
man  require  exercise  as  wxdl  as  his  brain  ;  but  those  who  labour 
with  the  pen  are  jieculiarly  prone  to  forgi't  wdiat  is  diu^  to  their 
limbs  and  the  inner  economy  on  wdiieli  they  live.  If  a  man 
voluntarily  acts  as  if  he  thought  he  might  sit  in  a  chair  from 
dawn  to  (lay’s  decline  with  impunity,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
proper  study  of  man — his  own  nature.  And,  whatever  hifl 
motive,  to  ignore  the  recpiiremeiits  of  his  bodily  life  by  denying 
himsdf  })roper  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  in  willing  bon- 
^ge  to  a  bud  habit.  Kitto  sullered  from  this  habit,  and  it  is 
pitiable  to  see  how  much  he  sufl'ered.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ho  was  prematurely  cut  off*  by  the  abuse  of  his  own  mental 
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powers.  He  died  of  ovcr-worli  of  hrain.  i^ut  if  is  ovidoiif  that 
he  niip^lit  have  done  all  his  work,  had  he  allowed  hiniselt’  due 
intervals  of  active  exertion,  such  as  walkinp^.  Refreshment  and 
rest  are  essential  to  hap])y  labour  ;  and  it  is  economy  of  hrain 
in  the  student  to  ventilate  his  blood  and  divert  his  nerve-pnwers 

by  l)odilv  exercise. 

•  « 

It  is  astonishing:,  however,  to  observe  what  an  amount  of 
misnianapeinent  maybe  aceonimodated  by  the  inlu'rmit  powers  of 
the  constitution,  so  that  life  and  thouu:ht  may  on  enjovahly 
together.  Rut  this  can  continue  only  so  lonn:  as  tlu'  svstein  of 
mind  and  body  is  pres(‘rved  froni  any  viohait  jar ;  for  a  mental 
shock  or  a  sudden  bodily  exposure  will,  umh'r  such  cireuin- 
stances,  ])roduce  an  ini])ression  which  in  a  more  natural  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  nnin’s  powers  would  soon  pass  oil’  without  m^’^ehii'f 
Thus  a  weijjfht,  whi(‘h  the  machine  can  just  b(‘ar,  may  secan  to 
be  borne  well  while  it  works  smoothly;  but  tlie  instant  any 
impediment  to  its  steady  movenuMit  occurs,  the  wtai^ht  it  carries 
hurries  it  to  destruction.  Tlius  Kitto’s  system,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  was  ])repar(‘d  to  sutler  the  more  wluai  any  shock  came 
to  interfere  with  the  nnav  monotony  tind  momentum  of  his 


daily  labour.  That  shock  tirst  came  in  the  form  of  peeuniary 
embarrassment  in  IS  to,  and  he  endured  live  years  of  tjn.at 
mental  and  bodily  suiferintv.  The  smoothness  of  his  course  was 
harshly  int('rru])ted  ;  the  labour  that  had  beim  his  pleasure  now 
brouji:ht  him  pain.  Rut  still  his  heart  was  in  his  work  ;  and  his 
industry,  beinsx  founded  on  his  faith,  carried  him  throuo:h,  and 
(fod  ])rovided  him  friends  in  his  need,  llis  work  was  hard,  and 
the  harder,  because  it  seemed  necessary. 

In  is  It)  his  workiiej:  day  extendt'd  from  four  a.m.  to  nine  r.M. 
with  little  int(‘rru])tion.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  he^an  to 
conqdain  of  ditlieulty  in  carrying  out  his  candid  thouiifht  and 
laborious  resi'andi  ^  He  fultillinl  his  enp:au:en units  to  his  mn- 
])lov('rs,  but  his  “excellent  constitution  was  remedilessly  spoih'd.” 
Jb'  ('iidured  fnnpient  and  intense  headaclu's  and  mniralt^ic 
attacks,  'flic  doctors  ordi'n'd  walking — walkinp:  in  all  weathers, 
six  miles  a-day.  “Think  of  that,”  says  he,  “  for  a  man  who 
has  almost  lost  the  ])ower  of  fiuttinii:  one  le^  before  another!” 
Surely  it  could  not  be  deenu'd  obi'diencc  to  any  duty  ini])osed 
by  the  (hmI  of  iirovidmuH'  and  ‘i:raee,  thus  to  labour  with  the 
mind  to  the  destruction  of  bodily  ])ow(T.  And  that  was  a  cruid 
exaction,  that  after  such  services  to  the  public  made  it  necessary 
for  such  a  man  to  labour  on  from  day  to  day  through  all  the 
daily  hours  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufliciency  of  means  to  meet  the 
daily  demands  of  his  family.  He  could  not  recover  while  thus 
lH)und  by  his  necessitii's.  He  struj^Ltled  on,  indeed;  he  “took 
some  s|Kdls  of  some  hours’  work,  without  brinaring  on  any  very 
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BiroiD^  pains.”  (P.  G2().)  But  thn  loss  of  time  was  a  serious 
limiter,  anil  ho  endeavoured  to  tiud  a  partial  eoinjK'iisation ;  he 
hofKHl  to  he  enahled  to  get  tlirough  his  work  with  renewed 
briskness  and  spirit.  He  tried  the  electric  chain  because,  in 
ignorance,  he  thought  it  must  be  good  for  a  nei  vous  complaint. 
Tlie  disorder  of  Ids  nerves  was  tliat  of  weariness.  He  needed 
rest,  and  tlie  eipiallv  essential  refreshment  of  proper  and  happy 
bodilv  exercise.  Tliese  remedies  he  could  not  get ;  and  then 
another  shock  came  upon  him — he  became  the  owniT  of  a  grave 

_ bis  beautitul  young  cldld’s  grave.  His  soul  was  bowi'd  down; 

but  he  looked  up:  “Hay  the  Ijord  strengtlien,”  was  his  cry. 
The  strength  came,  but  it  was  strengtli  to  snlfer.  As  he  grew 
feebler  he  felt  the  claims  of  his  family  more  forcibly;  but  still 
he  said,  “.My  work  is  my  pleasure  also;  and,  il*  it  please  God 
to  give  me  strength,  1  have  only  to  work  a  little  harder  I  ” 

11  is  casi*  was  hopeless.  “  1  cannot  cure  him,”  said  the  bidoved 
phvsieian,  Hr.  Golding  Bird  ;  “  no  medical  man  can.  A\)thing 
but  absolute  rest  can  be  of  service.  1  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
irritation  of  the  brain — he  goes  home,  and  immediately  excites  it 
by  using  it.”  lie  is  urged  to  rest — what  is  his  i-ejily  r*  “  A’o  ! 
If  1  knew  T  should  die  with  tlu'  jicn  in  my  hand,  I  will  go  on 
as  long  as  the*  Lord  ])crniits.”  He  had  rccciviil  money  Irom  his 
generous  ])ublishci*,  r.  Oliphaiit,  ol*  Kdinburgh,  for  work  })ro- 
mised.  He  tiuished  the  work,  and  thanked  God  on  his  knees, 
with  his  di'ar  wife  by  his  side,  when  the  closing  senti'iice  was 
written.  But  the  very  next  morning,  on  attemjiting  to  rise,  he 
exelainicd,  “Ob,  Jkdl,  I  am  numb  all  down  one  side.”  He  was 
partially  palsii'd,  and  for  si'vei’al  weeks  he  so  continued;  but  yet 
he  resumed  his  labours,  d'he  result  was  inevitable.  He  ii‘sisti‘d 
the  warnings  against  mental  exertion,  which  ])ain  supplhsl.  Ill 
and  overtasked,  he  still  (‘udeavonred  to  triunijjh  by  his  will  over 
weakness.  His  love  and  his  necessity  constiained  him  to  the 
struggle.  But  it  was  a  resistance  to  God’s  hand.  Our  3biker 
Would  havi'  us  rest  on  His  hand,  that  our  utter  helplessness  in 
ourselves  may  cause  us  to  leali/.e  His  all-sulliidt'ncy.  Our  weak¬ 
ness  thus  becomes  our  strength.  But  not  to  lie  still  and  wait, 
when  the  supply  oi‘])ower  is  wanting’,  can  only  ri^sult  in  fretting 
anxiety  at  our  inability,  or  in  the  sudden  and  entire  withdrawal 
ol  ])0W(‘r  even  to  will.  Thus  il  ha])])eiied  with  Kitto.  Larly  in 
bie  morning  of  h’ebruarv  4th,  ISod,  he  was  sidzcd  with  a  lit, 
which  reduei'd  him  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  Irom  which 
he  nev(‘r  so  lar  n^covered  as  again  to  labour. 

Ihus  wc  are  brought  to  the  closing  days  of  his  life— a  life 
lioiii  beginning  to  end  more  rcmaikaljh*  Ibi*  successlul  ellort  to 
Jiurinouiit  dillicullies  than  any  on  rc‘cord.  His  natui*al  cajiacity 
''as  of  the  lirst  order,  but  that  alone  would  never  have  secured 
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Ills  triurapli  over  eircuiiistances  so  formidable.  lie  was  endowed 
witli  a  principle  which  nature  neither  possesses  in  lua’sell',  nor 
unassisted,  has  the  power  to  foster.  From  liis  cliildliood  lie  liad 
received  fleams  of  that  li^ht  whicli,  liilly  seen,  is  the  perieet 
day.  It  was  to  the  IJihle  lie  owed  the  ^rand  truths  that  soearlv 
took  |>ossession  of  his  faculties  and  h'elin^s.  Faith  in  a  pea-soiud 
(iod,  an  ever-present  Saviour,  gave  vigour  to  his  inner  life,  and 
imparted  sutlieient  motive  to  his  energies ;  and  that  faith, 
working  by  love,  tilled  liis  heart  with  heavenly  asjiirations,  and 
enahled  him  through  the  Spirit,  to  tak(‘  hold  of  the  Ahnightv 
Hand,  and  walk  above  the  waves  that  would  otherwise  have 
overwhelmed  him. 

Fain,  debility,  and  incapacity  for  labour,  rendered  coni]>let(‘ 
exemption  from  mental  (dlbrt  at  length  imjierative.  (Iiiiennis 
aid  was  needed;  the  appeal  was  made,  and  his  iViiaids  widl 
responded,  lie  removed  to  Germany,  in  liope  of  gathering  new 
strength. 

“  Ir.lQUE  VITAM  SEMIMTERNAAI  IN  ClIRISTO  INVKNIT.”* 

The  gentle  liand,  on  which  all  his  life  he  had  leaiu'd,  pointed 
his  s])irit  onwards  still  for  the  rest  into  which  his  works  should 
follow  liim.  It  was  Till]  FATIIFK  who  sjioke  to  his  lu'art  hy 
ap])ealingto  Ids  love  for  his  own  children,  as  if  to  say, — “  the  love 
you  feid  for  them  ty])ities  in  feebleness  t lie  infinite  fulness  of  luy 
love.  I  am  The  b'ather,  who  gave  you  a  jKiri'iit’s  feeling,  that 
you  might  eontide  in  nu'.”  Thus  (iod  spake  to  the  ntiring 
servant,  of  the  filial  luune  and  the  l^itlu'r’s  bosom,  and  the 
o;h»rv  that  was  before'  the  world.  And  to  intensifv  the  lu'ave  nlv 
attraction,  ami  to  fix  attention  u])on  the  Divine  Farent.  and  on 
the  rest  always  n'lnaining  to  faith,  (iod. took  twe>  of  Kitto’s 
children  befort'  him.  The  weary  labourer  sought  re])os(‘,  the 
sufferer  sought  (‘ase,  the  death-smitten  sought  a  life  (d‘  health, 
the  palsii'd  smight  for  ])ower  still  to  serve.  And,  in  life  eternal, 
he  found  that  ])erfeet  health  which  is  salvation,  and  in  tlu‘ 
enjoyment  of  which  neither  the  power  to  do  (iod’s  will,  nor  the 
love  that  inspires  that  jiower  can  ever  iiiil  nor  know  ini- 
jK'diiiU'iit. 

“  Mourrrs  est  Cannstadit.  die  xxv.  mens.  Xovemr.  an. 

M  lUU’CLlV.” 

He  had  appeared  to  bo  improving,  though  his  medical  advisers 
afforded  no  hope'  of  recovery.  He  was  ])re])ared  to  de])art,  for 
he  read  the  meaning  of  the  rod,  and  found  it  also  a  staff.  I  he 
last  letter  he  wrote,  dated  flctober  27,  ISof,  after  referring  to 
the  death  of  his  children,  thus  concludes  :  “  I  have  not  been 


From  Kitto's  epitaph. 
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allowed  to  sorrow  as  haviii*^  no  hojK' ;  and  T  bo^iii  to  perceive 
that  1>V  these  variously  atHietivo  dispensations,  iny  Lord  is 
callin‘»’"nie  ‘  up  hither,’  to  the  higher  room  in  which  He  sits, 
that  1  inav  see  more  of  His  grace,  and  that  I  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  inner  mysteries  of  His  kingdom.  What  more 
awaits  ini',  I  guess  not.  Hut  the  Lord’s  will  be  done.”  He 
was  s(M)n  calleil  to  the  ])lacc  prepared  for  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  now  prepared.  The  Lord  received  him  to  Himself,  and 
where  the  Lord  is,  there  also  is  the  servant  who  was  found 
waiting  and  ready. 

Every  (  hristiaii  reader  will  find  in  Kitto’s  life  and  writings, 
very  inueli  to  enlarge  his  heart  and  warm  his  sympathic's,  and 
thosi'  Memoirs,  which  we  have  so  incompletely  reviewi'd,  w  ill 
1h'  especially  acceptable  as  a  very  able  and  most  readable  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  w  ays  of  (iod  tow  ards  a  most  ri'inarkable  man.  A 
more  instructive  lile,  lor  the  careful  pi'rusal  of  young  persons, 
has  never  hecn  published,  nor  any  in  which  tlie  maturer 
Christian  may  find  more  pleasure  and  profit.  The  w^ork  will 
commend  itself;  and  the  fact  that  Kitto’s  widow’  and  children 
will  be  bimefitcd,  we  hope  largely,  by  its  sale,  need  not  be 
mentioned  as  an  additional  motive  for  the  purchase  of  it.  TIjcsu 
Memoirs  are  in  keeping  with  Kitto’s  writings;  there  is  a 
Catholic  ,sj)irif  in  them.  This  spirit  is  evinced  in  every  w’ay  in 
his  w’orks,  for  they  abound  with  the  noblest  expressions  of 
Christian  sentinu  nt  from  the  fulness  of  a  faithful  heart,  and  the 
highest  and  brightest  intelligence,  w’hile  yet  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  learn  from  the  whole,  or  from  any  part  of  those  writings, 
to  what  sect  or  section  of  Lhristians  the  w’riter  belonged.  He 
wrote  for  all,  as  did  the  Apo.sth's,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  party 
attachment  or  denominational  prejudice  in  what  he  w  rote.  It  is 
visibly  his  desire  and  design  to  promote  peace  and  unity,  by 
promoting  the  reception  of  heavenly  truth,  the  manifestation  of 
which  is  the  best  evidence  and  argument  to  frustrate  gain- 
suyers,  to  convince  unbelievers,  and  to  win  souls. 

Hod,  in  His  merciful  and  heart-testing  ])rovidence8,  hud 
brought  Kitto  into  contact  with  men  of  all  grades,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  ol  all  extremes,  and  he  learned  to  admire  the  grace  of  the 
L»r(l  in  all  who  loved  Him;  and,  to  conclude,  that  however  the 
outward  mould  and  form  of  a  man’s  faith  might  depend  on  cir- 
cum.stances  of  training  and  association,  the  true  faith  ahvays 
works  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  love.  Thus  there  is 
always  felt  to  be  a  true  unity  amongst  true  (fiiristians  whenever 
the  occasion  to  try  their  faith  arises,  and  they  at  once  manifest 
their  unity,  when  the  true  church  is  assailed  by  the  enemy,  by 
lifting  up  that  standard  against  liim  to  wdiich  they  all  gatlier, 
lor  their  folio W’ship  is  with  their  Lord  in  heart  and  in  action. 
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AVe  ho])C‘  and  lu'licve  that  tlioso  Memoirs  will  ])n)vo  an  admi¬ 
rable  si‘(jiu'l  to  Kitto’s  own  writings  in  thus  proiimtinj^  ( 'Ini^tiau 
love  and  unity,  by  extending  tlie  knowledge'  oftbosi'  i>ran(l  lilt- 
truths  on  wbieb  all  (’hristian  symjiatliy  and  (‘(»-oj)(‘rati()n 
depend.  “  IIfholi)  wk  (ount  tiif.m  iiArev  wiiu  n  i-xorui:.” 

(1.  M* 


Art.  1 1 , —  Hand-hool'  of  the  .  /r/.v  of  (he  Middle  A</ex  and  Jlenais.taiKr. 

Trauslated  tVoin  the  I'riMieh  uf  Al.  .)  uh‘s  liuharte.  Alurrav.  lsr).V 

SoMKwiiAT  less  anil)itious  in  its  tith',  and  in  tlu'  ])i*(‘liniinarv 
observat i(His  ol*  the  translator,  than  the  lland-biMik  of  Arrhi- 
teeture  notieed  in  tb(‘  last  number  ot‘  this  Ib'view,  tlii‘  work 
ol*  Al.  Labart(',  in  its  Mni»lisb  dr(‘ss,  must  Ix'  eonsidi'n'd  to  i’onii 
a  more  really  valuabh*  addition  to  our  list  ot*  illusii’ated  works 
than  the  majority  id*  tbosi*  with  wbieb  we  have  latidy  been 
inundated.  Tlu're  is  ‘••ood  reasmi  to  (pu'stion  tln^  propi ii'ty  of 
reproducing  an  illustrat<'d  eatalogiu*,  such  as  this  woi’k  oii- 
{iinally  was,  under  the  I’oiiu  ol*  a  text-book  of  Ait:  but  the 
maniu'r  in  which  this  lias  been  done  is  so  frankly  avowt'd,  and 
all  ]u*i‘t(‘nsions  to  artistic  do<>niati>m  ari'  so  candidly  ea'<t  into 
tlu'  back  g-round,  in  the  vi'ry  iirst  i»aiJ!:('  ot*tbe  pri'faei',  that  it  is 
impossil.h'  to  apply  the  same  rii^id  (ainons  of  eritieisni  to  a  book 
wbiidi,  with  tlu‘  exec'ption  ol*  its  tith‘,  ])n  tends  to  so  litth',  that 
we  sluuild  have  fidt  ourstdvi's  coinjudled  to  a])ply,  bad  a  work 
id*  an  avowi‘dly  more'  inipmtant  character  lu'i'ii  undi'r  our 
notice.  Vet  theipiestion  still  foi’ces  itsidf  upon  us,  wlu'tlu'rit  h«‘ 
fair  to  ]>resent  a  book  avowedly  desi^iKnl  for  oiu'  ])urpo>e  under 
a  title  »d*  a  far  more  ;^-i*neral  idiaraeter  ^  Ibul  Al.  Labarte 
desin-ned  to  write  a  Hand-book  oi'  Al(*di;eval  Art,  be  would,  no 
doubt,  bavi'  treated  many  parts  of  bis  subj(‘ct  in  a  inainu'r 
dilljri'nt  Iroin  that  whi(  b  hi'  has  aetuallv  adopted  ;  the  public, 
tiu>,  has  a  rijibt  t<»  eoinjilain  that,  in  eonse(|uenee  (d’th(‘  ])urj)ose 
for  which  Al.  Labarte's  deseriptivi'  eatah»i^ue  was  wiittmi,  the 
diseusNions  upon  the  state  of  Art  in  the  ]>erio(ls  alluded  t«*,  are 
introduced  iiioj-e  l*or  tlu*  purpose*  of  ilbistrat inu’  and  explaiinn;i 
tlu*  beauties  of  the  edijects  in  the  eolh‘eti(»n,  than  that  the  latter 
an*  reten’iMl  to  for  tlu*  purpejse  id*  illusti’at in<jf  tlu*  essay.  It 
may  be  that  e>ur  iele*as  eui  su(*h  subjects  as  these  are  “  riiihte'oUf^ 
over  much;*'  but  wi*  ih>  bedel  that  in  all  eases  whe*ri*  it  i?* 
dcsireel  to  ]>re‘sent  a  haiul-boedx — a  jiuieh* — in  faed,  to  any  stuely, 
it  is  e*sse*ntial  to  resp(*e*t  i*ve*n  the  nie>>t  i'astidious  ojiinions  as  tei 
the  form  a^>uined.  I‘ai‘j:li>b  literat un*  ujion  Art  ba'<  late'ly  >unk 
lo  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and  it  really  aiipears  to  us  that  much  ol  the 
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evil  thus  ])ro(UuH'(l  may  bo  attril)ut(Ml  to  tlio  carolossiioss  with 
wliich  writinu's  of  a  scoomlary,  or  of  a  lomporary  oliaraetor, 
havo  boon  allowtul  to  prosoiit  tbomsolvt's  in  tlio  first  rank.  On 
tills  sc*oro,  tlio  roprodiict ion  of  l.abarto’s  oatalo^iio,  as  a 
lian(l-l)(M>k,  a]>|)oars  to  bo  injudiolous,  and  it  oxposos  its  author 
to  tlu‘  imputation  of*  prcdonsions  wliioli  be  himsolf,  in  all  proba- 
hilitv,  iK'Vor  (Mitortainod. 

Ileforo  ontorini;’  upon  tho  oxaininatlon  of  the  troatiso  by 
31.  babarti',  wo  would,  liowovor,  obsi'rvo  that  tho  translator  has 
made  a  sinj^ular  mistaki'  in  sipiposin^*  that  andiando^ists  havo 
onlv  of  lato  yoars  attaobod  iinportanoo  “to  tho  oxhibition  of 
artistic  talont  in  objc'ots  of  oomnion  iiso.”  It  is  triu'  that 
31.  liosi'lini  oallod  attontion  in  a  inoro  (h'oidod  inannor  to  this 
modi*  of  oxhibition  of  “tho  (diaraotor  cd'  tho  (‘poohs  in  whiob 
those  obji'cts  woro  niado,”  than  bis  iinmodiato  ])i’od('0(‘ssors  had 
(lone;  and  that  tho  rovivalists  of  luMidal  .\rt,  Ibllowint!;  in  bis 
track,  have  only  within  a  comparatively  recent.  ])oriod  atlaolu'd 
to  th(‘  study  of  those  details  tho  importance  they  nu'rit.  Ibit  it 
is  ('tpially  tru(‘  that  the  loariu'd  autlioi’s  of  tho  ])oriod  of  the 
revival  of'  ('lassieal  .Vrt  studii  d,  ])orhaps  more'  fully,  tho  minutost 
(li'tails  ol‘  th(‘  (‘V(‘rv-day  llfi',  tli(‘  coninum  obji'cts  of  use  in 
tirei'k  and  Roman  society,  than  (‘vaui  the  moih'rn  authors  upon 
the  habits  of’  the  31iddlo  have  done  for  the  periods  tlioy 

(leli^^ht  to  honour.  riuMv  is  soniotbin^*  very  sin^-ulai'  in  the 
tciuliMicy  of  our  rac(',  illusli’ati'd  in  both  these  cases,  to  despise 
the  productions  of  the  tiiiu's  riniovi'd  from  us  by  a  few  o(ui(‘ra- 
tioiis,  whilst  W(‘  turn  with  fond  ailmiration  t(>  pc'riods  a  little 
inor(‘  r(‘iuott‘  from  us  clironolo^icallv.  .^Vt  pri'scuit  tlu'  rc'searclies 
of  the  h'ariu'd  comnuMitators  upon  ant iipiity,  whose  works  ti^^uie 
in  the  imbh*  C(dh‘ctions  of  lli(‘  ^Vldiiu's,  of  (inovius,  of  the 
Academic  des  Iiiscrijit ions,  and  of  tho  1  lenodictiiu's ;  (d‘  such 
iiieii  as  (  aylus,  Winckidmann,  Raiiw,  3Iillin,  (iuatromoro  do 
tbuiicy,  IJosio,  i^cc.,  ar(‘  n(‘;»’l('(;tod  or  forcotton  ;  whilst  tho 
authorities  coniioc1i*d  with  the  ])oriod  imiiK'diatoly  ant<*ced(*nt 
to  them  hav(‘  become  the  ^’ods  of*  (air  idolatry,  d'lu*  jiartisans 
of  the  Renaissanci',  indiT'd,  set  an  exampli'  our  modern  critics 
have  not  beiai  slow  to  follow;  and  they  avoW(‘d  so  utt(‘r  a  con¬ 
tempt  Ibi*  the  forms  of*  keiidal  Art,  that  tliiw  b(‘li(‘ved  them* 
selv('s  to  bo  entith'd  to  ignore  all  conshhTations  coniu'cted  with 
them.  Rerhaps  ovtuy  man  who  has  a  firm  faith  (d’aiiy  descrip¬ 
tion,  is,  more  (u*  loss,  a  bi<^ot ;  and  thus  wo  may  (*xplain  the 
iU‘^l(‘ct  with  which  tlii‘  enthusiastic  admirers  of  anti(piity,  or  of 
the  31iddh'  A<i^es,  tiT'at  the  subj(‘(ds  tlu'V  tluariselves  are  not 
iiit(*rested  in.  Rut  it  is  important  that  tlio  public  should  know 
that  ihoro  did  exist,  in  anciiait  time's  oven,  a  (dass  of  authors 
up(ui  tlu‘  domestic  arts;  that  a  verv  numerous  and  learned  class 
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of  writers,  clurinur  the  sixtooiitli,  seven tociitli,  aiul  eicrlitoontli 
centuries,  oeeu])iefl  themselves  with  resear(‘]ies  into  ovctv 
minute  detail  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  even 
Strawberry  Hill  itself  must  he  considered  as  an  indication  of  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  (then)  so  litth'  uiKh'rstood 
state  of  society  produced  by,  and  characteristic  of,  the  jKissaj^t* 
from  the  social  orijfanization  of  the  Homan  world  to  tliat 
introduced,  or  n'lidered  necessary,  by  the  ditfusion  of  Cliris- 
tianity. 

To  sonu^  extent  also  we  feel  bound  to  protest  ap^ainst  tlic 
incorrect  words,  turns  of  phrase,  and  oframmatieal  construction 
of  the  sent(‘nc(‘s,  obseiwable  in  “the  I  land-book  of  the  Arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages.’^  Tlicre  appears  to  be  a  “raji:(‘”  for  such 
ne^h'ct  of  style  amoni^st  our  modern  authors,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  ki'pt  well  in  eounttuianee  by  even  “  the  (Commissioners  for 
the  Examination  of  the  (  andidates  for  the  Civil  Scrvict'.” 

“  (}uis  custodiet  ipsos  eustodesr'”  Yet  even  the  slip-shod  style 
of  these  Aristarehi  cannot  justify  the  use  of  such  woids  as 
“  eoinheritor,”  instead  of  eolieir,  of  “a  new  technica,”  in.stcad 
of  “  a  iK'W  style”  (of  Art);  of  characters  instead  of  charactia- 
istics;  of  “  distinctive  leature  of  a  new  school  of  Art,”  insti'ad 
of  “distinctive  characteristic” — (the  tautolo<j:y  is  no  fault  of 
ours),  iSce.,  i^c. ;  or  the  use  of  such  ])hras(‘s  as  “tlu'V  ])oss(‘Ss, 
notwithstanding*,  no  si<;*ns  of  ability;”  of  Mount  Athos  In'in^; 
“  tlu'  soh'  focus  of  reli<»ious  Art  in  the  Oriental  (church,”  when 
the  intention  of  the  author  evidently  was  to  convey  the  uh'a 
that  it  was  the  centre  from  which  the  (Oriental  (church  reccivi'd 
its  artistic  development  ;  “  to  dei^rade  the  tones  with  a  sini:;lc 
enamel  colour,”  instead  of  “to  soften  them  olf;”  and  many 
others  of  the  same  (h'scrij)tion.  It  may  b('  that  we  attach  too 
much  im])ortance  to  these  details,  as  we  do  to  tlu*  strict  co- 
rehition  which  oup;ht  to  exist  between  tlu*  title  and  tlu*  matter 
of  a  bo(dv;  but  we  are  convinced  that  “  tlu*  use  of  the  ri<j;ht  word 
in  the  rijjrht  ])lac(',”  is  an  element  of  beauty  in  literaiy  comj>o- 
sition,  which  it  is  folly  to  lU'^lect.  (ionerally  speakinij:,  this 
translation  is  so  well  and  so  carefully  executed,  that  its  author 
can  bear  to  have  lu'r  attention  called  to  the  trifling  blemishes  in 
the  wording  to  which  we  have  alliuh'd. 

'I'he  greatest  defect  of  the  Hand-book  of  ^lediieval  Art — 7/ue* 
Hand-landv — is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
is  made  in  it  to  reason  upon  “the  irrefragable  eviih'iice  of  the 
(‘haracter  of*  tlu*  e])oeh,”  assert (*d  in  the  ])rcfacc  to  lx*  aitorded 
by  the  “  objects  <d*  common  use  ”  therein  illustrated.  ^  h  course 
it  would  not  have  been  ('xpect(‘d  that  a  mere  catalogue  of  a  <‘ol‘ 
lection  of  artich's  iA'  rirfu  should  have  entered  upon  a  discussion 
c>f  tliis  rc*condite  nature;  but  in  a  hand-book  of  Art  we  are 
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..itifli'd  to  roquiro  that  some  allusion  should  be  made  to  its 
Ihv  and  to  its  intluence  upon  society.  The  absence  ol 
!;  tT£  ,m“  y  tl,i.  kind  i..  m'  l*.rtv  Wk  W  .1.0 

Ze  keenly  felt,  beeanse  ho  has  proved  that  he  possesses  an 
...mreeiatioii  for  Art,  a  teehnical  ae.puimtanee  with  the  '‘‘'i'’"® 
iEosses  eniplove.l,  and  a  mind  so  stored  with  eru< btioii,  as  to 
render  it  eertain  that  his  remarks  wouhl  serve  to  tlmm  lioj  t 
1  !nv  snbiects  at  present  involved  in  obseiir. tv  ..  the  public 
in  .ooueral.  'Tlie  book  wants  an  object— the  table  has  m.  moial 
—and  there  remains  upon  the  reader’s  mind  a  va^uo  ieelinfj:  o 
„„sutisfaction  (not  d/.vsatisfaction  be  it  observed)  alter  perusing 
the  very  learned,  and  very  clear  deserqitions  ot  the  objeit. 
lieh  have  been  preserve.l  to  our  times.  Af  er  the  promise 
.•oiitained  in  the  preface,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  like  the  mathe^ 
matieian  after  reading  tlie  Iliad,  “  W  hat  does  all  tins  proie. 

The  work,  in  fact,  is  not  eonqilete.  . 

ISut  if  these  defects  be  i.assed  over,  there  remains  littk  n  31. 
Laharte’s  work  to  object  to,  so  far  as  it  is  a  catalogue  o  one 
,, articular  collection'.  Its  peculiar  character,  in  this  respee  , 
liiiist  serve  to  explain,  inter  the  singular  oinission  ol  all  im¬ 
portant  referencMo  the  bi-autiful  relii’s  of  niedr.eval  sculp  lire 
is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  fiirnilnre,  whether  eeelesristical 
or  domestic.  There  exist  in  manyol  our  cathedrals  in  haig hind, 
and  in  those  of  the  Continent,  episcopal  thrones,  stalls,  reading- 

desks,  fonts, pulpits,  faldstoids,  and  rood-loft s,(d  surpassing  beaut> 

of  which  no  notice  is  taken  :  nor  is  attent  ion  calk'd  to  n  ‘ ' 

fill  t'hiinnev-pieees,  beds,  chairs,  coflri's,  and  piessi s,  ( iii ii  i<< 
the  anpliea'tion  of  sculpture,  often  of  a  v.'i'y  characteristic  nature. 
There  is  a  slight  reference  to  the  sculpture  in  ineta  ,  as  illus¬ 
trated  hv  the  broii/,e  gates  to  be  toiind  in  h  ranee  am  la  \.  or 
hv  the  nioimmental  sculptures  ol  tierniany  ,  but  1  ii  sin.^i  .ii  \ 
interesting  subjects  of  such  loinhs  as  those  ol  '  ‘"I* 

Vll.,  and'of  th'e  Karl  of  Warwick  in  the  Ueauehainp  (  Impel  ; 
of  the  sei.nlchral  brasses,— of  the  iron  railings,  locks,  lunges,  am 
door  furniture, — of  the  candelabra,  sconces,  liie-iion.s,  \u 
lountains,  arc  treated  in  a  very  enrsory  inaniu'i.  ‘ 
enough  tlic  notice  ol*  the  histoiy  ot  .sculptniT'  is  (aiiicT  <  (An 
(in  till'  manner  adopted  in  this  catalogue)  to  the  H'ginnin^  o 
the  eighteenth  ccMitiirv,  witliont  any  idlusion  <>  » 

carving  in  the  Louvre,  the  liuxeinhourg,  the  ^ 

Ver.^ailles,  or  to  onrown  ( Jrinley  ( lihhons  an  artist  far  no  ( 
admired  here,  and  utterlv  unknown  abroad,  \et  t  n  iio  n  c 
the  historv  of  iiainting  is  abruptly  closed  at  the  . 

the  sixtei'iith  ceiiturv.  The  explanation  <d  this  (  ’ 

of  course,  verv  obvious,  for  the  subjects  ^^hlch  r  , 

form  parts  of  an  anliipiariaii  collection  were  not  tonsu  cic( 
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tho  riiiquo-conto  artists  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  their  avoca¬ 
tions;  and  tlie  arts  ol*  illiiniinatin^  and  ot*  mosaic  woi’k,  altlnm./n 
tar  tVom  (‘Xtinet  even  now,  can  only  he  eonsi«]cred  to  ]»r(»tract 
an  nnnatiiral  existenee.  'Flie  ])ortions  ot‘  31.  liahart(‘’s  work 
which  tr(‘at  (d‘ enamels,  o(‘ tlu'  lapidary’s  art,  of  tlu'  pildsmuh’s 

art,  the  I\(‘ramic  art  (why  this ])edantie  spidlinij: ‘r )  ari',  ImwcviM-, 
treated  with  considt'rable  d»‘velopment,  and  much  skill  ;  tluniL,di 
we  re‘>:ret  to  observe  that  no  allusiim  is  niaih'  to  the  old  t'hchca 
china,  iind  that  tlu'  b('autit‘nl  Ktrnscan  (‘artluanvaia'  is  treated 
in  a  very  slight,  oti-hand  manner.  “The  most  nidvindest  cut  at’ 
all”  is,  that  the  art  ot‘  cno-ravin<j^  is  dismissed  in  ahout  lour 
pa^(‘s  ;  and  hai-dly  even  a  ])assinu:  nderence  is  madt'  to  tlu* 
womh'rbd  invention  ot‘  print ini»-,  wlu'rebv  th(‘  whole  elm- 
1‘actt‘r  ot‘soei('ty  has  Ina'ii  so  st I’anj^idy,  and  so  rapidly  eliann-t'd. 
M.  Labartt*'s  eataloi’iie,  indcc'd,  was  but  desio-iu'd  lor  a  parli- 
enlar  pur])osi' ;  and  that  ])iirpos('  w(‘  slamld  thiidv  it  mu^t  have 
answered  ])artieularly  w(‘ll,  lor  it  would  have  Ihmmi  dillieull  to 
hav('  (‘(dlected,  in  a  nuMv  cataloo-iu',  more'  intbrmati(»n,  more 
tast('  ami  learning,  than  is  to  be  tbund  in  tlu*  oik'  la‘  prcMhiet'd. 
d’he  ernu*  whicdi  ovt'rshadows  tlu'  whoh'  of  tin*  icpublieatioii  lio 
in  the  attemj)t  to  r;ns('  a  tcnipcraiy  ])rodueti(»n  to  tlu'  raidc  of  a 
p(‘rmanent  work.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  illiisiratioii< 
ai‘('  so  Well  drawn  and  engraved,  tlu'  text  is  so  widl  wriUeii 
(always  (‘xc(‘])tinj;-  tlu'  Vi*rbal  inaccuracies  to  whiidi  we  ha\e 
called  atti'iition),  and  the  whoh'  styh'  of  “<^('ttin<r  n])'  is  .s(» 
sup(*rior  to  that  of  many  n'cent  ])ublicatlons,  that  it  is  with 
we  ilnd  ourselvi's  oblii^ed  todwc'll  u])on  what  wt‘  conceive' 
to  be  tlu*  shortcomings  of  a  j)roduction  in  itsedf  so  comineiid- 
able. 

Yet  what  a  ti'xt  for  a  hand-bo(d<  of  3I(‘dia'val  ^Vrt  is  allorded 


by  the  (‘Xamination  ev('n  of  one  private  collection  !  I  It  he  suhjeet 
had  lK‘<*n  trc'att'd  thoroughlv,  and  in  all  its  dcvelo])ments,  what 
a  wi'b  did  it  idle]'  to  weavt*  I'lulh'ss  discussions  upon  tin*  ino^t 
recondite*  j)assag('s  of  seadal  history.  Tlu*  (diaracti'i*  and  tee'ling' 
of  an  age*  art*  as  truly — nay,  p(‘rha])s  more  truly — im])ri‘>si'd 
upon  tlu*  ednjects  ol*  daily  and  hourlv  use*,  than  they  arc  upon 
the  publi(‘  buildings  whiedi  state  ])olicv  mav  pnmijd  its  rulers 
to  creet  :  l‘or  involuntarily  we  force  those*  who  supply  onr  daily 
wants  to  (‘omply  with  tlu*  vital,  actual  taste*  of  onr  perieKl. 
whilst  publie*  buildings  eh)  but  relleed  tlu*  abstract  (h'liherate 
(►pinions  of  the  time's  in  which  tlu*v  were  eivcted.  And  though 


uiupu'stionably  there*  will  alwayse*xist  an  iiuU'iinite*  link  h(*t we‘(*n 
the  domestic  anel  the  public  artistic  fee*lings  of  an  e])och.  easily 
enough  rece»gnize*d  by  the*  philose»])hical  arclueologist,  yet  the 
mere  attempt  to  elise‘e>ve*r  this  link  will  be*  a  source*  of  unbounded 
ph'asuro  to  tlu*  leariu'el,  an  insight  into  some  of  the  most  recon- 
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(lito  passages  of  oiir  phsycholoijical  orp^anization  to  all  who  are 
content  to  read  without  ()urre<?ri't  is,  therefore,  the 

more  poiiinaiit  that  M.  Labartt'  had  not  been  invited  to  treat  the 
whole  of  this  subject  de  novo ;  because  the  saiuph'  lu‘  has  actually 
produced  convinces  us  that  the  task  could  not  possibly  have'  been 
coiilided  to  better  hands  than  his,  cu*  those  of  his  fair  translator. 

Much  has  been  writtc'ii  on  the  subji'ct  of  the  Middle  Ap^es, 
and  the  prop:r('ss  of  civilization  since  tlu'  decline  of  the  llonian 
Kinpin*,  yi‘t  we  contess  that  we  have  never  yet  met  with  what 
a}»peart'd  to  b('  a  satist'actory  statement,  (dther  oi*  the  stati'  of 
soei(‘ty  hetweiui  the  tifth  and  the  tenth  centuries  of  our  ('i*a,  or 
ot‘  till'  means  by  which  the  darkness  of  the  latter  ]n'riod  was 
dis])elled.  How  fi'arful  it  is  to  think  that  a  systcau  ol*  p'overn- 
iiu'iit  so  woinh'rfully  elaborat(‘d  as  that  of  Imperiid  Rome,  a 
state  of  civilization  so  relined,  should  In*  swe])t  away  by  tin'  in¬ 
reads  ol‘  half-(dad  barbarians  !  and  how  tin*  thought  should 
conn*  honu'  to  us  that  our  p:ovt‘rnnn'nt  and  our  civilization  are 
(‘xposed  to  danp’crs  perhai)s  as  p;i'(‘at  as  those  which  overthi’C'W 
the  lanpire  of  the  (  a'sarsi  (  V'rtain  it  is,  that  at  the  bcp-iimiup; 
(d‘tlu‘  t('nth  c('ntury,  the  nations  of  Northern  Ihiropi',  w(‘re  but 
very  sliphtly  in  advance  of  tin'  civilization  whicdi  the  Spanish 
invad(‘rs  found  annuip-st  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico;  iinh'cd,  we  (‘ven 
(piestion  wln'tlu'r  tlu'  cc'lebrated  Ilayeux  ta])estry  can  be  (‘on- 
sidered  to  indicate  a  condition  ecpial  to  tlnd  met  with  in  (  entral 
America,  'fhe  furnitun',  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  this  pc'iiod 
toe,  were'  as  clumsy  and  as  inelepnnt  as  thos(‘  Ibuinl  amonp^st 
the  Mi'xicans;  yet,  stranpc'  to  say,  tin'  archit(‘ctur('  of  sindi 
hiilldinp’s  as  tin*  churches  of  Lcry  and  <d‘ St.  (b'orp’C's  d('  Doi'lier- 
vill(‘,  exhibits  traces  of  a  true'  lc('linp’  Ibr  Ai’t — a  knowh'dge, 
vapue  and  uncertain,  thouph  it  be,  of  the  ti’ue  principles  of 
eonij)osition.  4'he  acpieduct  of  S])oleto  att i’ibut(‘d,  no  <loubt  in¬ 
correctly,  to  Tln'oderic  the  (doth,  and  many  (d*  tin'  inipation 
woiks  (»r  XortlnTii  Italy,  aj)])('ai*  to  ludonp  chi’onolopically  to 
this  ])eriod,  when  intelh'ct  in  all  its  phases  is  snj)pos(.‘d  to  hav(' 
been  in  alu'yance ;  and  tin'  Arabs  of  Spain  had  bi’oupht  the 
sjd(‘ndour  of  their  kiupdoin,  thi'  (h'velopnn'iit  of  tln*ir  civilization, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tin'  arts,  to  a  V('ry  remarkable  pt'rlectioii. 
Hurinp  the  reipn  ol‘  the  Ommiyadc's,  andiitectiire,  nn'tallurpy, 
apricnltun',  the  manulactuie of  textile'  labrics,  of  leather  ami  of 
IxdU'ry,  were  cultivated  in  a  manin'r,  and  with  a  depn*(*  of 
exeelh'iice',  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Ihii'ope.  At  tin'  same'  time 
also,  the  Loner  lioman  hhnpiri',  as  it  has  h(*('n  stranpely,  but 
universally  calhd,  retained  dimly  the  lipht  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  traditions  of  (dassical  Art.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  the  (‘xtremc  south-weste'rn  and  south-e'asteru  corners 

J.urope,  then,  it  seems  that  a  dark  heavy  cloud  of  barharism 
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was  spread  over  tlie  fair  face  of  the  world.  Suddenly,  however 
the  cloud  l)(‘<^{ni  to  rise,  and  to  allow  the  hrij^ht  beams  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
of  late  so  sunk  in  darkness.  Historians  relate  these  facts,  Imt 
they  do  so  in  a  dry,  didactic  manner,  without  giving  any  clue 
to  those  innermost  workings  of  meirs  minds  which  must  have 
accompani(‘d,  or  produced,  so  marvellous  a  transformation.  AVe 
want  such  a  history  of  what  may  be  calh*d  the  heart  of  soeietv; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  tlu'  nu'dia'val  period,  as  exemplitied  in  its  laws  and 
political  institutions,  its  furniture,  sculpture,  arts,  di(‘ss,  and 
arms,  would  matcuially  advance  our  acapiaiiitance  with  tin*  true 
charactc'r  of  the  times  which  have  so  strang(dv  modiiied  the 
foi'in  and  expression  of  even  the  society  of  the  ])r(‘seut  day. 
The  sk('tch  ol  the  history  to  be  written  according  to  our  notions 
is  a  very  broad  one,  diflicult  indeed  to  complete  ;  but  we  think 
that  it  Wiuild  be  in  vain  to  attemjd  to  lurm  oj)iuioiis  upon  the 
character  of  so  distinctly  marked  an  epoch,  without  duly  examin¬ 
ing  all  the  ])hases  of  the  subject  so  brielly  alluded  to  above. 

M.  Labarte,  contlned  as  lu‘  was  by  the  nature'  of  his  subject, 
could  not  enter  upon  discussions  of  this  kind,  which  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  occupie'd  a  prominent  ])lac('  in  a  haiid-boidv  sucli 
as  his  catalogue  is  now  ])roposcd  to  be  called  ;  jind  to  descend 
from  ge'iieral  to  ])articular  instances  of  the  want  of  (‘omprehen- 
sivciK'ss  with  which  we  reproach  bis  work,  we  would  obsci  ve  that 
it  is  strange  that  so  little  shoidd  have  be'en  said  with  respect  to 
the  intlueiice'  ot‘  tlu'  e'arly  Christian  Art  of  the  catacombs  n])on 
that  of  Northern  Italy  or  of  IJyzantium.  One  of  tlu'  jjccnliar 
characteristics  of  the'  Christian  Art  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  (using 
that  term  in  contradistiiu'tion  to  tlu' ^lahommedan  Art)  consists 
in  its  symbolism  ;  and  many  ot*  tlu'  earliest  ])roductious  in  scnl])- 
tur('  tit  h'ast,  of  tlu'  nu'ii  who  inst'usibly  I'liminati'd  tin'  pc'culiar 
style,  Ibi’inerly  called  (iothic,  wc're  so  closi'ly  allied  in  their  gi'iieral 
tast('  to  tliat  (d‘  tlu'  .s(']>idchral  monuments  of  tlu'  catacombs,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  their  author  must  cither  have 
retaiiu'd  the  traditions  of  some  earlier  pt'ri(»d,  or  that  they  must 
have  studied  the  relics  of  those  times  with  more  st'rvility  than 
we  are  usually  disposi'd  to  lu'lieve.  Ibit  without  stopping  b) 
iiupnri'  iiom  whence  the  earlit'st  (iothic  sculptors  d(‘rivi‘d  tlu'ir 
inspiration,  it  must  always  be  a  subject  of  sui])assing  inti'ri'st  to 
einlt'avour  to  explain  bow  the  Art  tlu'V  jU’ofessed  ])ass(‘d  ironi 
the  lilele.ss,  hieratic  forms  to  be  observi'd  in  the  monunn'uts 
anteci'deiit  to  thi'  twelfth  (‘('iitiiry,  to  the  iVi'edom  of  handling, 
the  breadth  of  treatnu'nt,  and  the  spirited  com]>osition  to  be 
ediserved  in  such  works  as  the  wc'.st  front  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
the  tomb  of  the  Hishop  of  Noyon  in  the  Cathedral  ol  Limoges, 
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or  many  of  the  statues  and  tombs  of  St.  Denis.  Tn  sculpture,  per- 
lia]>s  more  than  in  other  braneli  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  tlie  distinct  ion 
wliieli  has  lately  been  attenii)ted  to  be  drawn  between  thoFliris- 
tiaii  and  Faj^an  styles,  actually  exists;  and  it  is  with  a  leeliiig 
of  impatient  disai)pointinent  tliat  we  turn  from  the  book  assuming 
to  discuss  “the  evidences  of  tlu*  eharaeter”of  the  wondrous 
period  of  transition  between  the  more  retlned  ages  of  either 
style,  which  passes  over  without  comment  of  a  philosophical 
character  at  least,  the  various  stag(\s  of  a  revolution  in  num’s 
innonnost  souls  of  so  portentous  aeharaet(T.  It  is  true  that  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  about  the  tbiirth  and  tilth  centuries, 
the  civil  wars  in  Western  Euroi)o  amongst  the  successors  of 
Fharlemagiie,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  of  the 
Saracens,  so  disturbed  the  nations  ex])o.>ed  to  those  evils  Iroin 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  civilized  lile,  that  tiu'  cultivation  of 
arts  was  certain  to  be  lost  sight-  of  by  rulers  or  by  nations  who 
were  constantly  absorlxsl  by  tlu' struggles  Ibr  a  bare  existence. 
Hut  these  circumstances  vcould  only  account  for  the  tompoi*ary 
(dipse  of  Alt;  in  nowise  can  they  ex])lain  why,  ('ven  when 
again  ri'vived  under  the  traditions  ol‘  tlu'  anciiuit  sclnxds,  we 
moderns  should  have  stiaiek  out  tor  oursidvi'S  a  jiath  which  is 
essentially  (litlerent  from  that  of  the  ancients.  Tlu'  insjiiration  has 
evidently  been  dilfiTcnt  in  the  two  periods.  I  lowisthis  inspiration 
to  he  defined,  and  wherein  does  it  consist  Surely  the  study  of 
the  objects  of  daily  use  ought  to  aflbi’d  tlu'  most  intimate  light 
upon  this  class  of  investigation  ;  for  as  the  eviTV-day  thouglits, 
actions,  and  feelings  of  men  must  inllin'iice  tin'  tone  of  their 
minds,  and  the  Ibini  they  impress  upon  the  inuti*  objects  aiound 
them,  so  the  articles  which  form  as  it  were'  ])art  and  ])are('l  of 
their  intimate  existence,  must  assunn'  a  ehaiaeter  analogous  to 
that  of  the  precise  epoch.  It  is  precisi'ly  this  law  of  tin'  con¬ 
nexion  bi'twi'cn  tlu'  ('Xpi’(‘ssion,  so  to  sjieak,  of  the  furnitun*, 
arms,  jcwids,  N:c.,  of  an  ag('  and  its  eharac'ter,  which  we  consider 
it  would  lu'  so  desirable  to  study;  and  it  is  also  on  account  of 
the  absence  oi*  any  serious  attenijit  to  ch'ar  away  tlu^  obscurity 
which  overshadows  sonu'  of  its  details,  that  M.  Iiabart(‘’s  other¬ 
wise  charming  sketch  has  disappointid  us  in  the  manner  it 
certainly  has  done. 

IVrhaps  the  most  niark(*d  distinctions  bi'tween  tin*  iruda- 
physical  doctrines  of  Paganism  and  oft  diristianity  arc'  to  be  found 
in  the  opinions  which  prevaih'd  with  respc'ct  to  tin'  moral  and 
jxTsonal  ri'sponsibility  of  all  tin'  eliildn'ii  of  oin^  Almighty 
hatln'r  for  their  individual  actions,  tin?  Ix'lief  in  tin'  fn'cwill  of 
Ulan,  and  tin'  aspiration  after  a  (h'grei'  of  happiin'ss,  the  search 
for  a  typ('  of  beauty,  not  to  Ix'  nn't  with  on  this  ('arth.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  who  liverl  in  the  Dark  Ages — and  dark, 
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do  they  seem  to  have  been — eould  have  t‘onu(Ml  tluau- 
selves  any  very  detiiiit<‘  opinions  iqum  suhjoets  ot‘  the  iveoiulito 
natiiri‘  ot*  those  allndc'd  to  above.  Even  now,  W(‘  do  hut 
“  tlirongli  a  ^lass  dimly  ”  in  these  niatt(‘rs,  notwitlistandiuir  the 
undoubted  advance  made  in  every  branch  ol*  moral  and  intel¬ 
lect  ual  ])liilosophy.  Yet  practically  the  e-ivat  ])rinelplc>  of 
( diristianitv  wen*  in  operation  iVom  tlu'  very  moment  tlu'  Ajmis- 
tles  were*  si-nt  torth  on  their  mission  ;  and,  to  desee'iid  1‘roui  the 
sublime  I'ontemplation  roused  by  this  allusion  to  tlu*  Md>j(‘et  im- 
mediately  belbre  us,  it  is  to  hi*  observ(‘d  that  even  under  l\u:;an 
Jionu*  its(‘ll‘  the  conviction  that  the  soul  was  to  ri>e  ai*aiii  free 
1‘nuu  every  mortal  taint  had  inodilied  the  artistic  t'Xpr('>siou  uf 
the  works  ot*  the  early  Christians.  Ancient  sculpture',  it  has 
bee'll  wedl  saiel,  was  but  a  ^lorilie'atiem  e>f  bc'auty  eif  the  sc'iises ; 
very  rarely,  inde'e'el,  diel  it  attempt  te)  ajipeal  to  the*  sentiineiits  or 
teelin^s.  h'ven  wlu*n  it  eliel  eh-peirt  1‘reun  its  usual  type,  as  in 
the*  ;;rou])s  e>f  the  Laoceion,  the  Aiobe*,  eir  the  hirce,  the'D*  was 
ne)  atte'inpt  to  raise  the  siml  I'remi  the  e'eintemplat iein  ol'  thiiii^^s  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  The  einly  meiral  attem])te*d  to  be  e'on\e*ye'el 
by  those  e*xepiisite  works  ed*  art  is,  that  it  is  elani>;»'rous  to  ])rovoke' 
powe'i  ful  and  vinelie*tive*  e'luunie's.  Wlu)  woulel  ])re*suiue'  to  eoni- 
pare  works  e'omjieise'el  in  such  a  spirit  witli  tlmse  ed’thel  le'rniaii  and 
Italian  se'ulptors  of  the  l*ourtee*nth  anel  be'^innins>'  eif  tin*  lilte'e'iith 
e'e'iiturii's,  when  the  Christian  inspiratieui  was  ce'rtainly  less 
alloye'd  by  the*  cultivatiein  e>t*  e'lassical  le‘arnin<>^  than  it  has  hoeii 
sim*e*  llie  lo'iiaissance  The*re'  is  an  awkwarel,  e'xaii:|L»‘e*r;iti'el  elis- 
play  of  anatomy  in  tlie  works  ed'  ^Iie*hael  Am»e*lo,  which  is  not 
te)  he  1‘ounel  in  the  works  ed*  the  Creek  anel  lieunan  sculptors; 
but  what  work  of  antiepiitv  e'aii  cenn])are  with  the*  Most's  <d  the* 
j^reat  Flore'iitiiu*  for  its  o^raneh'ur  and  sublimity  In  e'onte'in- 
jdatino;  the  works  ot*  antiepiitv,  the  eultivate'd  e'Ve*  iiere'eivcs 
eve'i  vwlu're  trae*e*s  of  tlu*  intlue'iice  of  the*  ele)e*trine'  e)l*  an  iiU'Vita- 
hie,  overrulino^  hate*,  anel  an  applicatiein  ol*  the  maxim  “  l‘-.at, 
elrink,  anel  be*  merry,  for  to-morre)W  we  elie;  ’  whe*reas  in  the* 
works  e)f  Cliristian  artists  the're  is  an  (‘vieleiit  straininiLr,  <hle'ii 
unknown  te)  themse'lvi's,  alter  a  spirituality,  a  leiiioiiiij:  h»r 
tilings  not  seen,  whie'h  strike's  the  ke*v-note*  ed*  tlienio-hts  ol  the* 
de'e'pe*sl  anel  me>st  e'Dimblint^  kiiiel.  This  characte'i’istic  elilh  rciice* 

is  to  be  traceel  even  te)  the  artistie*  nioele  e)f  tre'atin<:>'  the  ohje'cts 
of  comnu)!!  life;  anel  aiiv  one*  whe)  is  iice*uste)meel  to  eihse'ive  the'>e* 
matters,  must  be*  ce)nvince*el  that  it  is  ])ossible*  to  rc*e*o^ni/.e  the* 
eli>tinctive  spirit  which  has  animate'd  the  varieius  phases  e)l  euir 
inte'llt'ctual  devi'leepme'iit  as  easilv  in  the  arts  applied  to  the* 
eleeeeratie)!!  e)f  furniture,  Are*.,  as  in  the  men-e  ambitious  ])re)ehie*- 
tions  e)f  artists.  Very  straiiixtdy,  anel  it  may  be*  ve'iy  renie>te'l\, 
is  the  intluence  of  Christianitv  as  a  relii;ie)us  element  ed  artistic* 
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inspiration  to  be  thus  traced  throii^liont  the  best  ])roduetions  of* 
the  men  who  liave  ministered  to  tlie  daily  wajits  ol*  society  since 
the  (lavs  of*  Constantine;  but,  howwer  strani^^e  this  may  Ix',  it 
is  not  tlie  less  true  that,  antcHH'dent  to  tlie  Henaissanee,  tlmre 
prevaih'd  a  spirit  of*  eom])osition  in  the  minor  braneh(\s  of*  Art 
as  stronii^lv  marked  in  its  nature  as  that  observable  in  the 
nohler  branelu's. 

Mueh  of*  tliis  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  ehani^e  in 
the  soeial  organization  su])erindue(Ml  by  Christianity.  At  the 
jHTiod  (»f*  tlu'ir  first  ii‘rii])tion,  the  bai’barian  trilu's  w('re,  it  is 
true,  willing:  enoui^h  to  hdlow  the  ('xamjde  of*  tlie  fornun*  masters 
of*  the  world,  and  to  ado])t  as  a  I'undaiiK'ntal  law  the  awf‘ul 
ini(]uity  of*  slavery.  Hut  when  tliey  had  ('inbraec'd  ( ’hristianity, 
tlie  doctiine  that  all  men  were  ecjually  eivated  by,  and  W(‘re 
responsible  to,  the  stime  Almi;4‘lity  Ihan^-,  confirming’  tludr  own 
wild  notions  of*  ind(*pend(niee  and  I'rcx'dom  Irom  ti'm]>oraI 
restraint,  soon  l(‘d  to  the  belied*  that  it  was  essential  that  ev(‘rv 
one  should  be  able  to  act  as  a  !*!•('('  ajj:!'!^,  tnid  to  exhibit  his  own 
individuality,  ddie  tench'iiey  of  ])oliti(  al  ('vemts  in  tlu'  media‘val 
JHTiod  was  certainly  (Uanocratic;  that  is  to  say,  to  (h'stroy  all 
stroni;  central  j’^overnnu'nts,  and  by  dei»Tees  to  eivatc'  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  “local  sell*-<»’overnin(‘nt.”  Possibly  tlu' 
(liflieidties  of*  intercommunication  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  (h'velopnu'iit  ol*  local  teelinir  ;  but  so  long  as  men 
lH‘li(  ‘V('  that  tlu'v  ai(‘  juTsonally  resjxuisible  lor  tlu'ir  actions,  so 
long  will  they  insist  uj)on  tliinking  and  acting  Tor  tluansidvc's, 
and  will  naturally  assume  a  characteT*  corre'sponding  with  the 
cireunistances  in  which  lh(\v  liv(‘,  and  move,  and  have  tlndr 
Ining.  ^loi’i'over,  tlu'  doctrine — jx'ivading  th(‘  whole  ol*  our 
iiKKlcrn  civilization — that  the  idtiniatc*  (lcstini('s  of  oui*  I’ace  are 
to  he  decid(‘d  in  another  and  j)ur('r  stat('  of*  (‘xistmici' — that  our 
])as<ag(‘  h(‘re  is  but  a  ])r('])aiat ion  for  (deiTiity — has  inij)i’ess('d 
u})()n  the  minds  and  1*(  (dings  ol'all  true  thlnkcus,  all  r(‘al  artists, 
an  asj)ii-;ii ioii  ul'tiT  an  idc'al  standard  of*  (‘xcedhaicc'  and  lu'anty, 
hath  moral  and  jdiysical,  whiedi  th(‘  anciemts,  who  made  their 
gods  alter  tlndr  own  image,  conld  neillu'r  sus|)cct  mu*  a])])r(‘- 
ciate.  Ibdigious  l‘c(dings  and  jnditical  organization,  have*  tlnm 
alik(‘,  we  b(di(‘V(‘,  (‘onibiin'd  to  ini])rcss  a  j)cc\diar  character 
UJHH1  modern  Art  in  all  its  modilications.  In  <‘very  erntury 
sul)S(M|ucnt  to  the  conversion  ol*  ( ’onstantim',  and  in  evtuy  dis- 
tnictly  marked  nationality,  th('S(*  caus(*s  have  |)roduc(‘d  their 
own  j)cculiar  (dlects  ;  and  th(‘ work  wlii(dj  could  he  consid('r(‘d 
worthv  of*  being  called  the  hand-book  ol*  -Mcdia'val  Art,  must 
investigate  the  moie  hidden  ])sychological  laws  whicdi  huv(;  jiro- 
duced  tlu'sc  irsults,  lather  than  occujiy  itsell*  (‘xclusively  with 
the  discussion  of*  the  mechanical  processes  or  the  technical 
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tletails  of  the  various  subjects  that  Art  mtis  applied  to.  Jhjwcver 
learnedly  the  mode  of  (‘xecutinji;  any  ])articuiar  ])roccss  may  he 
descrihed,  the  <4:eneral  reader  cannot  be  exj>eeted  t<>  feel  much 
interest(‘d  in  so  special  a  subject :  the  vital  priiiciph's  of  Art 
address  themselves  to  all  alike,  and  their  discussion  should  at 
h‘ast  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the  book  professinir  to  introduce 
us  to  the  hij.tory  (d‘  the  period  during  Mhieh  they  were  in  course 
of  develojmumt. 

In  ecch'siastical  utensils  espc'cially,  if  we  dcsciuid  fnnn 
these  general  considerations  u})on  the  ])rincij)les  of  Art,  the 
influenc(*  of  the  spiritualism  of  the  Christian  feeling  must 
naturally  disjday  itself  in  the  most  di‘ci(h‘d  manner.  Yid  there 
is  no  attmnpt  on  the  part  id*  M.  Labarte  to  call  attention 
to  considerations  (d‘  such  importance;  nor  even  can  his  ski*tch 
of  the  history  of  tht‘  dev(do])ment  of  the  art  of  sculpt un*,  as 
a})plied  to  these  ultuisils,  1k‘  considered  of  a  nature  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject.  In  his  notice  of  the  goldsmith’s  art, 
too,  the  same  (hdective  tiH'atmmit  of  the  real  and  essential 
])art  of  the  investigation  is  to  be  observed  ;  for  the  prcKlnctions 
of  the  p(‘riod  betwt'tui  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries  arc 
pass('d  over  hastily,  although  it  was  during  those  ages  that  the 
modern  civili/ation  assuim‘d  its  characteristic  development, 
whilst  the  productions  of  the  pt'riod  between  tlu‘  fourteenth 
and  the  eighteenth  C('nturies  are  noticed  in  detail,  and  illus- 
ti’ated  with  remarkable  care  and  skill.  Umpiestionahly  the 
])roductions  of  the  Ucnaissance  in  all  the  branches  of  Art, 
in  the  application  of  sculpture  to  furniture  and  to  g(ddsmitirs 
work  especially,  M'ere  extivnudy  beautilid.  The  models  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  nu‘u  as  llrunelh‘schi,  liiicca  della  Kohia,  tihi- 
bt'i’ti,  Arditi,  and  lhaivenuto  (Vllini,  M'ill  always  command  the 


res})ect  and  admiration  of  lovers  of  Art  ;  yet  we  still  sigh  fora 
sketidi  of  the  proc(‘edings  ot*  the  “  tailleurs  d’imagc's,”  the 
“  hucluTs,”  and  the  “  bahutiers,”  M'ho  were  recognized  (‘Vcii  as 
distinct  trade-corporations  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  I  hcre  is  a  passage  in  “  Ia'  Livrti  dcs  Metiers  (rKtieniie 
Iloileau,”  containing  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  an  indirect  pro(d‘  that  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  were  better  understocKl  then  in 
some  respectii  than  they  have  lat(*ly  betai  in  civilized  WesteTii 
h'ain>p(*,  and  which  makes  us  regret  that  more  is  iu>t  known 
with  respect  to  the  jn’tsluctions  of  these  men.  The  passage  is 
as  tbllows :  “  11  pent  estre  paintres  et  taillieres  imagiers  a  Tans 
(pii  vi‘ut  pourtant  ipie  il  ecuvre  aus  us,  et  aus  coustumesdu  mes- 
tier,  et  ipie  il  le  sace  iaire,  et  pi  ut  aaivrer  de  toutes  manieres  dc 
fust,  de  piern's,  de  os,  de  cor  de  y voire,  et  de  toutes  manieres  de 
paiiitures,  bonnes  ct  bans;’’  and  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
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work  it  a])])oars  tliat  the  jifoldsiDitlis,  jowollors,  and  silvorsinitlis 
lornu'd  the  sixth  in  rank  of  the  trades  of  Paris.  It  is  curious 
that  Theophilus,  in  his  “  Sohedula  Diversariuiu  Artiuni/\should 
ii(»t  ni(‘ntion  erucitixes  or  ])ixes  of  the  kind  we  ai*e  accustomed 
to  see  at  the  present  day,  althouj^h  lie  pves  detailed  accounts  of 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  gilt,  enamelled,  and  jewelled  eups, 
the  incense  vases,  and  other  goldsinith’s  work  used  in  churelu'S. 
It  has  been  sugg('sted  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  customary  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  to 
represent  the  Saviour  on  the  (’ross  in  relief ;  and  that  the  conse¬ 
crated  wafers  were  kept  in  a  dove,  susjH'nded  by  a  chain  from 
the  ciborium.  Put  it  was  pivcisely  for  the  purpose  of  ch'aring 
up  the  uncertainty  attached  to  these  interc'sting  cpiestions  of 
Arclueology  that  a  hand-book  of  mediieval  domestic  Art,  in 
contradistinction  to  architi'ctural  Art,  is  re(]uired  ;  *  and  the  sin¬ 
gular  taste  of  the  early  feudal  jUTiod,  its  contem])t  for  correct¬ 
ness  of  drawing,  its  lavish  employment  of  j)recious  materials 
rather  than  its  study  of  form,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  goldsmiths  of  that  ])eriod  attem])ted  to  r(‘produce  the 
architecture  they  saw  in  progress  oi*  development,  must  recpiirc 
something,  we  believe,  luyond  a  passing  panuithctical  notice. 
The  manner  in  which  ^I.  Labarte  has  treatcnl  the  furniture, 
sculpture,  and  the  goldsmitirs  art  of  the  Penaissancc',  may 
indeed  he  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  suscejdibility  of 
the  same  arts  of  an  earlier  period,  ol*  elegant,  though  still  unsa- 
t  isfa  c  t  o  r y ,  t  n^a t nu*  n  t . 

To  our  minds  there  Inis  always  been  something  strange — 
something  worthy  of  more  serious  examinatnui  than  it  has 
hitherto  received — in  the  analogy  to  be  obseryi'd  in  the  ex])r('s- 
sion  of  the  early  Grecian  and  (d*  the  ('arly  (Jothic  sculpture. 
Stranger  still  is  the  mixture  of  ndined  sentimiuit  and  gross 
sensuality,  so  often  to  be  remarked  in  the  literature  as  well  as  in 


the  arts  cultivatc'd  by  the  followers  of  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
ITristianity.  The  Diedalean  school,  in  fact,  produced  works 
which  ])res(‘nt('d  a  type  so  simihir  to  that  observable  in  the  best 
productions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  North¬ 
western  hairope,  that  if  it  were  not  that  the  sentiment  which 
nuKlitied  the  expression  of  the  two  schools  had  differi‘d  in  a  very 
|MTc(‘ptible  manner,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  tix  their  dates  by  a 
casual  examination.  A  very  short  ])('riod  was,  however,  suflfi- 
cient  to  enable  the  respective  schools  to  assume  their  pc'culiar 
characteristic  developments ;  but  the'  problem  to  be  (‘Xplained  is, 
how  did  the  rude  uncivilized  races  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
tunes  ado])t  nearly  the  same  geiKU’ic  forms  of  Art  ?  and  liow  did 
they,  in  their  turns,  adopt  such  future  modifications  as  led  to 
th  i'  timate  establishments  of  the  J^igan  and  the  C’hristian 
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schools  of  sculpture  ?  Then  is  it  not  stranj^c  that  the  pure  aiul 
suhlinu'  piinriph's  of  ( 'liristian  morality  should  not  have  n'lidcnd 
iin])ossihl(*  th(‘  introduction  of  artistic  (hdails  in  our  catluMlrals 
which  would  almost  have  raised  a  hlush  upon  tlu*  check  of  tlu> 
most  (h‘pravi‘(l  votary  ot  Pan  Nor  was  this  (h'pi’avatiou 
taste  and  morals  local,  or  contined  to  one  cla>s  of  men.  rxKca- 
cio,  (diaucer,  and  the  authors  of  “  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  N\)u- 
velh‘s/’  wt‘r(‘  as  much  (‘Xposcd  to  (Huisure  on  thi<  score  as  ilu> 
sculptors  of  Knj^land,  J‘'rance,  or  S})ain ;  and  what  is  more 
i]H‘X])lical)l('  still,  this  mental  debauchery  in  nowise  ap])ears  to 
hav('  interfered  with  the  ('arnestiu'ss  or  sincerity  of  laith  on  tin* 
])art  of  the  nii'ii  we  nuKlern  Puritans  should  consider  to  lu*  so 
lost  to  all  moral  or  reli‘4:ious  le('lini>;s.  A  true  ]>hilosopliical 
history  of  tin*  nuuital  constitution  of  the  nnui  who  h‘d  s(K*ietv 
in  till'  wond(‘rful  pc'riod  of  transition  we  ai;re(‘  to  call  tlu'  Middle 
A»*:es,  is  still  wanting*:.  Its  greatness  and  its  meanness,  its 
actual  deticii'iicies,  and  its  real  intidlectnal  acdiii'venieiits, — all 
recjuire  to  lu'  taken  into  account,  hetbre  it  is  possibh'  to  writt*,  or 
even  to  uiKhastand,  a  hand-book  of  the  arts  apjdied  Ibr  the 
pnrp<ce  of  satisfying;  the  domestic  wants  of  tlu'  feudal  tinu's,  or 
th('  decorations  of  chuich  and  state. 

M.  Labarte  has  devoti‘d  a  lon^-  cha])t(T  in  his  work  to  the 
paintiiiLi’  and  calit*raphy  of  tlu*  Middle  Al»c*s.  It  is  W(*ll  written, 
and  contains  much  UM‘l‘id  iidbrmation  upon  the  vaiaous  hraiiclus 
of  tlu*  subjt‘ct  !(‘ferrt‘d  to;  but  althoui^di,  from  tin*  numciini'' 
illustrations  introduct'd,  and  the  manner  in  which  tluw  arc 
notic(‘d,  this  part  (d‘  the  subject  has  bi'cn  treatcMl  with  con'^i- 
\  d(‘rabh‘  detail,  we  b(‘lieve  that  more  would  ri'ally  lx*  leanuMl  hy 
the  ;i(‘neial  i-ead(‘r  iVmn  the  secmid  volunu*  of  a  pojudar  work 
calh'd,  “  Pati’ia,  la  h'rance  Ancienne  et  Modeiau*,'’  than  lV«'in 
tin*  more  i‘lalu'rat(*  woi’k  umh'r  notici*.  W(*  wouhl  also  relcr  to 
tlu*  sanu*  book  (“  Patiaa”)  for  a  fuller  and  bi'HiU*  account,  writ¬ 
ten  ol*  coui'M*  for  tlu*  sju‘cial  glorification  of  1*' ranee,  of  the  oriiiin 
and  ])roi^ress  of  the  art  of  eni»i‘avin|4- — a  poition  (d*  M.  Laharlc  s 
Hand-book,  which  wt*  had  bidbre  occasion  to  notice  as  bciiiu: 
sinj^ularly  (h*lectiv(*.  It  would  ind(*ed,  wi*  b(‘lieve,  lu*  impo»i- 
ble  to  t»\a*]rate  tlu*  inHiu*nc(‘  of  the  arts  ol*  t*n<^’ravinL!;  iipHii 
socii'ty  ;  for  tlu*ir  iidluenct*  has  not  lK*i*n  coidined  to  the  elhrls 
which  havt*  ftdlowed  from  a  clu‘ap  r(*product ion  of  works  id  Art 
pnxluced  by  otlu*r  ])roc('sses,  but  indirectlv  they  ])aved  tlu*  way 
to  the  discovc'iy  which  has  doiu*  mort*  than  all  otlu*rs  to  modify 
tlu*  dt'stinit's  of  our  rac't* — wi*  mean  to  the  discovery  (d*  printni;^, 
so  (*vidt‘ntly  (h‘rive<l  from  the  art  of  wood-eni;i’avinn',  and  like 
the  latter,  tri'atcd  so  careh*^^lv  by  ^1.  Labarti*.  Mnora vinu: 
jirintino:  have,  in  their  re>|H‘ctiv(*  s]dieres,  f'urnished  the  means 
whereby  we  moJi‘rns  have  been  enabled  so  rapidly  to  go  on  Iroin 
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sfrcn<rfh  to  strength,  ami  to  create  many  l>ranelies  of  Art  totally 
unknown  to  the  aneient  Ayorld.  Who  can  tell  where  (heir 
inriuenee  hep;iii.^  or  ends  in  otir  exist  inn-  eoniplieated  social  state  » 
How  pas-sni}?  straiifje  it  is  (<«>,  withal,  that  the  aneient  l{on.an,s 
should  liave  heen  .so  near  the  verjre  of  the  discovery  of  printin.r 
as  to  haye  hahitually  lused  seals  hearin*'  their  iiaines  in  I'elief 
and  that  (hey  should  haye  stopped  short  of  the  ai)i»arently 
snnide  nioditieation  of  making  each  letter  inoyeahle.  Hetleetions 
like  these  should  make  ns  ponder  upon  our  own  position  and 
cause  us  to  inquire  whether  we  also  are  not  in  many  l.raneh’es  of 
l  ienee  even  now  .stojiped  hy  dilfeiilties  as  easily'overeomc  as 
(  oluiuhiis  IS  .said  to  have  overeome  (hat  attached  ‘to  (he  manner 
ol  i.hiein-  an  upon  end  ?  It  may  he  (hat  inquiries  of  (hie 
<  e.seriptioii  are  heyond  tlie  proyinee  of  a  hand-hook  of  .Mediioval 
Art;  hut  surely  (he  oriifin  and  proore.ss  of  en^'ravin»'  de.si'ryed 
a  luller  notice  than  could  he  <,dven  in  four  pajri's  of  Jh  I.aharte’s 
(laiislated  hook  ;  and  with  equal  eontidenee  do  wo  allirm  (hat  (he 
omissnui  ol  all  direct  reference  to  th.-  invention  and  (hwelojunent 
0  pniitin-  IS  an  almost  inexeusahle  defect.  This,  a-ain.  is  one 
ol  the  iiistaiiecs  m  whndi  the  eonversion  of  an  illustratisl  eata- 
lo;;ue  into  an  amhitious  text-hook  of  Art.  has  expo.sed  the 
original  author  to  aecii.sations  of  nej>lijrenee  or  incapacity  which 
otiolit  rather  to  he  addivssed  to  those  ivsponsihle  for  his'app,.ar- 

inhuided  <lian  he  himself 

Ihe  chapter  upon  enaimds  has  evidently  heen  produced  hy  a 
nan  thoroughly  aeipiainteil  with  that  hraneli  of  Art,  and  disposed 
o  tieat  1  as  a  lalx.nr  ol  love,  h’lanee  has  indeed  hemi,  from  (ho 

enn,. ‘ir  "}  j''"'’'''"  l''^h.ry,  (he  I'lassie  land  of 

e  ui  K.llino;  and  ihon-li  both  in  (h(>  (iailo-lloinan,  ami  in  the 

\z.iiilim  ])eiio(ls,  this  art  was  siieeesslully  practi.sed,  still  (he 
miiouMn  artists  have  executed  works  of  this  de.senplion,  which 
.  .  into  allude  a  1  the  productions  of  previous  times,  and  appear 

;  .1  '  T'"'  '<'">l""."y  loss  of  this  art 

it  wonl'l  i'^  1*  !'>'■  many  rea.sons,  we  think  (hat 

yoiild  he  de.sirahlc  to  inve.stio-ate  thorouohly  (he  eau.ses  for 

whiel.  "  1  "'Tlt'el  of  fxlass  ],ain(iti<r, 

'  l  l.  oeeiirred  at  ahoi.t  (he  same  perioil.  .M.  I  ..harte,  indeed, 

e  1  o  ir"'  ^1!“'"'  "'.'“"‘r  snpiiosit ion  that  hoth 

t'r,-.  ^  '"I- .'ml  ttlass  paint ino;  were  laiil  aside  when  their  iiro- 

t<xT,r  T"*  ’‘'-'V"'*  l.roviiiee  of  their  art,  and  tr.'iiched 

<  ueh  upon  (hat  ot  (he  higher  hranch,..s  of  fresco  and  of  oil 

l',.  ,  ,i  "•  o  ’"*'  1’“'’''"-  inclined  to  helieve 

fell  '"'f  iToti'stant  taste  had  made  it.self  so  distinetlv 

II,..’  eonntries,  as  to  (urn  men’s  thou<dits  froin 

^oijeclsot  their  former  .admiration;  and  that  the  ne<dect  of 
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enamel  and  painted  <>lass  deeoration  is  to  bo  aitnl,„f  i  ,  , 

«anu.  rcvadution  ,n  opinio,,  .vl.ich  led  eve,,  (1,.?  .  ' 

modern  Athenians — to  dis<»-uise  flim'r  i  ^ the 
mural  deeo,-afio„s  under  eoaEs  o(‘  wl  iteu-.J' 
arts  deeline  simply  be,.ause  tl,ev  a  ^  n'''  “'“y 

eonocove  to  take  a  ve,y  u,,pl.il„s,,pbi;.al  "i , ,  T.’ 

Heyon,!  .lonbt  the  law  bol.ls  in  all  ,u,„an  p.ns.dts  '  t 
seienee.  every  intellwtual  <X'C„„-,fion  )..w  o'  •  i  I'  '''‘'O' 
progress,  g|„ry,  and  deeline ;  its  maxi,',,-,  -in.ro 
lanoua^e  of  matbematieians.  Ibit  we  -n'-e 'l-ir  fi- 
vineed  that  eitlier  Hass  iniiifiiio.  m.  '  i  ^  con. 

their  a|)o^e(‘ ;  stilMess  are  wo  attaimd 

certainly  have  suf  e  H 

which  we  refer  in  iv  loiv..  lii  4  ‘  ^  U) 

not  have  led  to  the  Itis-  r  il  ^**^^*^  failures;  hut  it  could 

I'liealed  a  natuie  i,ulee<I  ■  ,  "'.'"'•'om- 

were  desii-i-d  ,,i  /i;  ’,1  ^  **  'e,p,,,-e  a  se],ai-atc  f,-ealise,  if  ii 

iiul  iiuil  i  :  iTr, n  .„„i,i  i..  . . , 

I).'  sou-dH  for  Vs  „,,  .1  ?  '  “V 

menl  Vf  ,be  teebni  • .  ,  ">  <l'e  develop- 

reb-.Mo,.s  Lliair  "  i  <l.at  the  n,o,al  a, id 

n,odes  of  lb(, I,. dH  •nun''V' r'r' ”'*I"i‘'iei,io  tlie 
♦  heir  -„  ti.  :  •"",e  powe,fal  in 

''it' 

than  the  greater  or  loi-o-  ’  e’  ‘'l'l'.''<‘f|ation  of  the  ails, 

proeesses  ea,i  over  bi>.  '*  *  <>1  perfoetion  of  ,„eeha,iieiil 

‘-■'■"i"-  . . . 

whieh  are  a,-.-o,,,pa,"icsi  i'T.l  ,'7:  ,"1>«''  <  >.-ien,al  A.t. 

rably  drawn  an.  en-H-’ived  ill„‘, '  ‘  V'"*’ 

IKX-Ied.  how.-ver,  ,b-.r  ,‘bV  1  '<"'7  he  ex¬ 
in  a  more  seionlitie  or  -  ''""a,s  .subjeels  have  been  Ireafed 

have  heoii  iln'adv  nianner  tlian  the  otliers  whicli 

a  hiVJIe'r  ehall!  iw  "'i"  -•nh.rn.atio,,  is 

subjeet  under  notiee  at  ,nv  ?V’r'  l'-''’'''‘"lfr 

adojiiod  bv  him  in  tl.o  n  '  r"  <ha„  those 

eharaefer;  sueh  as  nii.dii  1,-  •  k  ”  .‘■""y<''‘'<i*l,oual,  „-,-eoi,lar 

of  a  eolliH-fion  |{,,,  f  b<'en  ,„sp,,-od  by  ibe  inspeelio,, 

as  Hrooniurt’s  “T,-,if  '•  i  *t  '*  "A',*  ’  "‘"ks  sueh 

F>r»Kluelion,  ••  Ix-s  (l-'„vr*.''V  I't^  ^''‘''«'[i"|nes,”  i„  that  won.h-rful 
.  ix-s  tl.,,,  res  do  Ilernanl  1'alis.sy,”  in  Winekelmann, 
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„,,i  Atoviuk  Soiioir,  Do  I-astoyrlo,  Quartrcinero 

'orr^K.  c—  '-r'’  ; 

de  xvi^rlvs  (loscm)tive  of  the  arts  ot  ancient  oi 

niimonuia  o  »  niatorials  for  a  pliilosophical  history  ot  flio 

""t  irD  tiiat  is  to  say,  of  those  apiihi'il  to  .>vory-day  use, 
"t.!  St  n  ahuiulance.  in  soparato  treatises  or  in  the  im  - 
1  \n  .«  fvinsactions  of  the  learned  societies  ot  Knrope.  Ihi. 

*^1  f  irtune  is  tiiat  no  one  has  yet  been  found  able  to  collect  anil 
0  liirs  ran-ndy  confused  mass  of  inforniation.  or  to  present 
rS  iSpS  ami  useful  hand-book  of  the  arts  id  any  ot  Uic 

vmf's  of  the  (leveloimient  ot  oiii  lacc.  ici 

Ti  'field  is  hero  open  for  deep  philosophy,  for  interest  ug 
^  • '  If  it  he  true  tiiat  “  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is 

must  it  he  to  study  the  inanner  in  which 

c  lias  impressed  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  helieh  upon  t I  c 
ohicets  iiiimciliatelv  around  him ;  and  how  strange  y  i  oc^ 
iiimiiry  into  what  "are  usually  considered  to  be  mere 

SSwlt  midil^r.l"  this  general,  philosophieul  manner 
is  in.lei'il  proved  by  the  utter  neglect  with  wliieli  he  has  tieated 

the  Ceraiiiie  arts  applied  to  the  daily  wants  ot  1^“*  ’jf; 

imlv  referred  to  the  more  ornamental  productions  of  the  ipoUis 

riia'  aliuded  to  'fhe  rich  vases  of  the  Moors,  the  M|iJohca 

wire  of  Italy  of  the  tifteeiith  century,  the  rarest  iirodiietiims  i 

riilissy,  and  of  the  Dresden  and  Sevres  mamitactures 

i„  a  manner  so  pleasing,  it  is  true,  that  we 

desire  to  complain  of  the  accompanying  delect,  hut,  neve 

less,  it  does  strike  us  a.s  aft'ordiug  a  s.i hje.d,  ol  reg  et  J.atJ^o 

notice  should  have  Ix'cn  taken  ot  the  tile  p.iMngs>  ••  ..walimval 

mental  brickwork,  of  the  common  earthenware 

times,  or  even  of  the  remarkable  priHluctions  o  .  •  , ,  j  ’ 

of  the  same  date  as  some  of  the  Sevres  vases  M.  Dabarte  ha„ 

‘'"Uplm  the  whole,  however,  although 
to  elanplain  of  the  manner  in  which 

introduced  to  the  Knglish  reader,  we  cordially  2 

admiration  of  the  industry  and  skill  wit  i  w  m  Jii  Aces 

the  jiortions  of  the  history  ot  the  arts  o  .loKtred  to 

reipiisite  for  the  explanation  of  the  cidlee  ion  le  ,  .  ,  jj 

illustrate.  The  hook  is  a  very  pleasing  ime 

translated;  the  wood-cuts,  Imth  iievv  and  o  i  ,  aic  '  , 

well  executed;  the  printing  and  the  paper 

indeed,  with  the  reserve  we  have  kept  in  i  lew  ‘  ^  en'ter- 

bclieve  that  the  hand-book  in  question  is  addi- 

taining,  even  if  not  one  of  the  most  philosop  iica  ,  ^ 
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lions,  lately  made  to  the  literature  of  the  Fine  Arts.  AW 
reeoinmend  its  ])erusal  very  sincerely ;  and  anxiously  l(H)k 
forward  to  further  contributions  from  the  same  source  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  fitted  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  real  principles 
which  are  to  he  traced  in  the  various  phases  of  the  develo])iuont 
of  these  important  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  human  intellect. 


Art.  III. — lirformcra  before  the  Hvformafion^  principally  in  Grr- 
many  and  the  Xetherlands.  By  Dr.  (\  Fllinann.  The  transla¬ 
tion  by  th('  Ih'V.  B.  Ahuizies.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  hidinbur^h: 
T.  and  T.  dark.  lS5o. 


The  fornnu*  vcdume  of  this  most  interesting-  and  invaluable 
work,  comj)risin<4:  tbe  lii’st  two  books, — ol*  which  one  is  (h'vott-d  to 
tlu'  delineation  of  John  of  (ioch,  whilst  the  other  ])ortrays  the 
more  active  and  antai>-onistie,  and,  therefore,  more  ])ersecuted 
(»pponent  of  tin'  dominant  hierarchy,  John  of  AW-sel — was 
noticed,  although  at  no  ^reat  length,  in  tlu‘  Fa  i.Kri'K'  for  last 
Decend)er.  W  e  have  now  the  seipiel  in  two  more  hooks  btdbre 
us,  and  W('  can  honestly  repeat  all  the  commendations  we  then 
.so  freely  hestowt'd  upon  the  author’s  conscientious  ])ains-takinu: 
in  amassin<j^  materials  of  the  most  recJtcrrhe  and  recondite 
(lescrijdion  from  (piaidtu’s  known  only  to  learning  like  his  own, 
as  well  as  iijH)n  his  skill  in  their  arranj^ement,  and  tbe  (U'scrij)- 
tive  talent  with  which  lu‘  has  availed  himstdf  of  them,  and 
combined  tlnun  into  lile-lik('  and  individiializial  renr  ejfiyies  et 
the  iiKMi.  d'he  charm  of  his  fine  bio<^ra]diical  history  ot‘  the 
two  important  centuries  immediately  jnecedinu^  the  Befonnatioii, 
continui's,  we  are  bound  to  .say,  unbroken  to  tin*  end.  <  b*. 
rather,  we  onjj^ht  to  say,  now  that  we  are  enabl(*d  to  conti'inplati* 
his  work  as  an  artistic  wlnde,  that  nothin^;  but  such  a  coni])re- 
In'iisive  study  of  its  i‘X([uisite  proportions  of  li^ht  and  shade, 
warm  and  cold  i*oh)urs,  background  and  foreground,  its  ^roup- 
iiiL*  of  characters,  and  otlu*r  matters  which  ^o  to  make  up  a 
tout  ensendde,  rt'nd(*]*s  it  possible  to  do  anvthinjj;  liki*  justice  to 
its  ran*  and  manifold  beauties.  Dr.  Fllinann  is  alr(*ady  lavour- 
ably  known  amon^>t  us  by  his  admirable  treati.se  “  <  bi  tin* 
Sinh'ssiiess  ol  »b*^us  ;  *’  and  we  mav  safelv  predict  that  the 
number  of  his  Ihinlish  admirers  will  be  <jreatlv  augmenti'd  l>y 
this  aj»|)earaiu*e  in  our  lan^uajjfc  of  the  opui^  nuujnuhi  ol  his  hie. 
the  ripi‘st  Iruit  ol  all  his  varii*d  studies  and  accpiirenicnts,  hi> 
“  Keformers  before  tin*  lu*formation.  ”  d'he  accoinpli''h<'<i 
i*ditor  of  a  periotlical  which  has  done  so  much  for  Christian 
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soioncc  as  tlio  Sfndirn  und  Krlfikn)  was  well  qualiHod  ior  tlio 
task  Ik*  lias  uiulortakon,  not  only  by  tlio  })ossossion  of  such  an 
iiiiiouiit  of  ^oncral  theological  and*  ocolosiastic*al  knowlod^^e  as 
alone  eould  enable  him  to  conduct  with  credit  and  cclaf  the 
ablest  and  most  erudite  orphan  of  sacred  literature  in  the  world, 
but  also  by  previous  special  researches  into  the  topics  t ideated  of 
in  these  volumes,  the  results  of  which  he  had  alr(*ady  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  leariu'd,  in  scholar-like  monopraphs  such  as  the 
Ciernian  htci'uti  alone  are  in  the  luibit  of  ])roducinp*.  And 
however  mere  sciolists  may  sneer  at  these  essays  to  exhaust  a 
subje(*t,  these  trials  of  strength  and  pyrnnastic  jirolusions  with 
which  the  intellectual  athletes  on  the  Continent  are  wont  to 
brace  up  their  eiu'rpiys,  and  strinp  their  muscles  .and  sinews  for 
the  labour  ot  a  liletime,  no  nuin  ot  real  culture*  is  ipnorjint, 
either  ot  the  value  of  such  monopraphs  in  th(‘inselves,  or  ot* 
their  worth  as  discipline.  A\'e  have  an  instance  at  hand  in 
Alacaulay,  who  would  never  have  been  the  historian  he  has 
proved  himself  l)ut  for  his  preliminary  jousts  in  the  lists  of  tlu^ 
Ju/uihin’(fli  A\  ith  the  kniphts  of  the  l(‘utonic  order 

this  method  of  winninp  their  spurs  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
cxci'ption,  as  liei’o ;  and  to  this  law  ol  tlu*  literai’v  chivalry  of 
his  country.  Dr.  rilmann  has  manfully  conf(’)rnu‘d.  Ilis 
pi incipal  monopraph  treatc'd  ot  ‘*flohn  \\  (‘ssel  as  a  Doi’eruniu*!* 
ot  Luther,  ^\hi(*h  is  the  subject  ot  his  last  book,  the  most 
cxti'iided  ot  the  tour,  in  tlu*  work  befoi'e  us.  This  s(‘parate 
tieatise  was  published  at  Ilamburp  in  ISdl,  seyen  years  befoi’c* 
the  a])p(*aranc(*  ot  eyen  the  first  yolume  of  the  “  Ii(‘tbrmers 
before  the  liefoiination,”  and  eipht  Indore  the  second  saw  the 
lipht.  I  lius  he  had  the  adyantape  of  a  litc'ral  obs(‘ryanc(‘  ot 
the  lloratian  maxim,  j\onuin  preniafur  in  (aunnn,  Morc'oyer,  in 
his  (*arlier  production,  the  full  tith*  of  which  is  piyc'ii 
K‘l()\\,  was  ti'anslated  into  Dutch,  and  (‘iii’iched  with  yaluable 
annotations  by  a  learned  Hollander,  Aluntinp,  who,  as  a  eoun- 
truium  ot  (‘sseLs,  was  jd)le  to  sup])ly  a  pood  deal  ot*  interc'stinp 
oc.d  inf(H*mation,  ot  \N  hich  f)ur  author  has,  ot*  course,  t  hankfully 
a\aih*d  himselt  in  the  pn*sent  publication.  W  e  liaytMiientioned 

•  Wesspl.  ein  Vorpimpr  Luthers.  Zur  i'huraktrriMlk  (Ur  ('hrixt- 

ic  (€n  \irc/(g  vtiti  I Ueologte  m  lUrcm  \  ehetytnnf  <t.  <L  M itttlulter  in  d.  lU  fttr- 
^ynojnxzpit,  llanihiirpli,  lsa4.  (Jolin  W’essel,  a  Forerunner  of  taither. 
An  Essay  towapls  a  Characteristic  delineation  of  tlic  Christian  (’luirch  and 
ito  u^y  in  their  transition  from  the  Modiccval  to  the  Heforination  Period.) 
oiupare  also  the  hioyraphical  monograph  hy  Cllrnann’a  merit(»riou8  pre- 
cecssor  in  the  saine  held,  \\  .  Muurlinp,  published  at  Utrecht  in  lU.'H,  under 
It  \tlo^ /)e  (tanxfortu  cun^ntd  turn  'nu’rittx  in  }»r>i pardiuUt  sdcroruin 

\n  Iklijio  seftteidriotnili.  Pars  )»ri)nd  (ritdm  compketens).  five*. 
io  Lite  of  AN  essel  of  Gansfort,  and  his  Merits  in  paving  the  way  for  tin* 
‘lorrnation  in  Northern  lielgiurn.  Part  1.,  comprising  the  Life.) 
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those  few  particulars  because,  unha])pily,  ^Fr.  Meiizies  has  not 
had  the  grace  to  present  his  readers  with  the  usual  “  Translator’s 
Preface/’ — a  sin  of  omission,  wliich  we  deem  not  a  litth'  repre¬ 
hensible.  And  now  we  have  the  rod  in  hand,  we  must  not  let 
liim  go  witliout  calling  him,  or  the  publishers,  to  account  for 
another  det'ault  of  a  more  serious  kind,  jind  one  which  is 
still  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  a  work  so  superior  richly  deserves.  AVe  know  not  whetluu’ 
Dr.  Ullmann  has  done  himself  the  injustice  of  ushering  his 
|H'rformanee  into  the  world  without  an  indexy  not  having  the 
original  at  hand.  Hut,  however  this  may  be,  this  pit'ce  of 
literary  journey-work  should  not  have  been  grudgtd  hero. 
There  is  no  ease,  ])erhaps,  in  which  our  homely  proverb  about 
“  spoiling  the' ship  for  a  ha’porth  of  tar,”  is  more  applicable  than 
this.  How  often  is  the  truism  to  be  repeati'd,  that  a  good 
index  doubhs  the  money-value  of  a  good  book  to  every  ri'al 
student  ^  ’Die  Messrs,  (’lark  must  be  making  fair  ])rotits  out  of 
their  n'jmblications,  or  they  would  long  ago  hav('  reliiupiislud 
the  ent('r])rise.  It  is  not  our  business,  of  course,  to  rvunind 
them  that  shabbiiu'ss  in  tlu'ir  literary  expiuiditun'  is  one  of  the 
grossest  commercial  blunders  they  can  commit.  ’Fhey  arc 
re])utt‘d  to  V)e  shrewd  men  of  the  W’orld,  and,  doubth'ss,  are 
much  Ix'tter  ac(|uaint(*d  with  their  own  atiairs  than  wc'  (‘an 
pivtcuid  or  desire  to  be.  Hut  in  the  inter(\sts  of  the  ri'ading 
public  we  are  entitled  to  protest  against  any  ])arsimony  in  the 
matter  of  an  iiuh'X.  It  may  be  said  that  rilmann’s  work  is 
lurnislu'd  with  a  tolerably  good  Table  of  (^ontmits,  and  wo 
clu'erfully  admit  that  we  have  often  si'en  worse.  Hut,  then, 
we  have  also  often  seen  b(‘tter,  and  a  copious  iiidc'X  (that  cyno¬ 
sure  to  all  who  buy  books  for  use  and  not  for  show)  Insidi's. 
“  N('and(‘r’s  (’hurch  llistorv”  is  a  nKxhd  in  both  thi'se  r('s])(‘cts, 
which  ought  to  Ix'  imitatcxl  in  the  case  of  every  historical  work 
that  is  worth  rc'ading  at  all. 

AN  e  have  abvady  incidi'iitally  menticnuxl  the  subject  oi  Dr. 
rilmaun’s  fourth  and  last  b(X>k.  It  is  a  lull-length  galliTV- 
|K>rtrait  of  John  AA  essel.  The  third  brings  before  us  a  lainily 
group,  and  oni'  which  powerfully  appeals  to  the  lu'art  and 
noblest  sympathies  of  every  gcmial  spi'ctator.  I  inhw  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  “  Hrc'thren  of  the  (’ommon  Lot,”  there  sprung 
up  in  (he  Netherlands  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  lour- 
t(‘enth  ('entury,  a  soci('ty  of  (piiet,  but,  at  the  same  time,  active 
and  practical  mysli(‘s,  which  may  be  said  to  have  bivn,  in  a 
most  imjiorlant  stuise,  tho  (‘radh'  of  the  teutonic  liclormation. 
Tlu'v  were  sonu'tiuu's  styhd,  and  that,  too,  by  themselves  as 
W('ll  ns  by  others,  the  “  I'rimids  of  (ukI,”  and  their  Iratcrnity 
foriiK'd  the  nucleus  of  an  ever-growing  reaction  against  tlu' 
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ossified  seholasticisni  und  the  corrupt  hieran'hy  of  the  times. 
The  proper  founder  of  this  particular  institute  was  Gerhard 
(iroot,  hut  the  way  had  lon^  been  smoothed  by  a  suceession  of 
friH'  s])iritual  associations,  which,  althouji^h  hearing;  somethin of 
the  monastic  form,  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
outward  framework  of  the  church  than  the  strictly  conventual 
coiiniiunities,  and  hoinp;  animated  by  a  more  evanj>elical  idea, 
and  a  simpler  endeavour  after  ]>ractical  (8iristianity,  became 
the  nurseries  of  an  ever-^rowintj^  o])])osition  to  the  ])a])acy.  This 
op|)osition,  it  is  true,  was  often  unconscious,  althoup^h  in  single  in¬ 
stances  it  was  very  decidedly  felt,  and  not  less  strongly  ex])ressed. 
The  church  whi(‘h  was  ori<»inally  intended,  and,  according  to  its 
scriptural  idea,  was  admiiahly  desiu^ned  and  ada]>ted  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  yearninj*:  after  relii^ious  communion  created 
and  fosteied  by  Christianity,  had,  in  the  Middle  Au^t's,  utterly 
sunk  into  a  kingdom  of  this  woild,  a  church  of  the  ]>ri(\sthood, 
and  of  lei^al  formalism.  She  ruh'd  the  nations  by  foi’cino^  them 
to  Ix'iid  to  a  yoke  intinitidy  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  from  which  the  Gospel  was  jriven  to  free 
the  soul ;  and  strove  to  mould  men  to  her  ]mrpos('s  by  forcinji; 
them  to  conform  to  a  vast  and  o])])r(\ssive  system  of  human 
traditions.  She  had  thus  lost  that  evan<»’(‘lical  s])irit  which 
works  from  within  outwards,  and  drawini^  all  salvation  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  tdiristian  life  from  the  fountain  of  liviii" 
wati'i’s  in  the  lledeeni(‘r,  irrigates  every  parclu'd  tield  of  human 
activity  with  these  (piickeninL!;’  streams.  Hence  the  manitold 
att(‘m])ts  to  recover  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  mode  of  life, 
with  its  ]>ower  to  overcoTue  the  world  by  the  holy  em'r^y  of 
faith  and  love.  ( )ften  these  attem])ts,  owinjj;  mainly  to  a  defec¬ 
tive  apprc'hension  of  tin*  true  nature  of  apostolic  piety,  W('re  of 
too  morbid  a  characti'r  to  elfect  any  real  and  ])erman(*nt  j^ood, 
since  they  l)oi*e  within  tlu'mselves  tlu'  s('eds  of  tlie  sanu'  spirit  of 
exh'inalism  and  leji^ality,  whicli  it  was  their  business  to  coun¬ 
teract.  Thus  tlie  ris(‘  of  one  monkish  order  after  another  oidy 
set  the  seal  of  failure  on  ])revious  elforts,  and  ])repar(*d  new  dis- 
aj)])ointment  s.  Kach  fresh  intoxicatin  ii^  drantJ^ht  only  in  flamed 
instead  of  slakin<»;  the  umpienehahle  thirst  of  besotted  (diristen- 
dom,  until,  at  len«rth,  men  bec^an  to  turn  towards  the  more 
wholesome  wells  of*  salvation,  which  had  so  lon^  been  neu:h»cted 
and  forsaken  fbi*  the  maddenini:;  wine  of  tin*  mother  of  harlots. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  M('di;eval  peniod,  we  disccTii  mark('d 
symptoms  of  a  puritkailion  of  that  impulse  which  had  formerly 
])roduc(‘d  onlv  fresh  swarms  of  monkish  drones  ;  and,  lumcefor- 
''ard,  fV(‘C  associations  of  Christ iaii  men,  bound  togetluT  by 
common  ndii^ious  instincts,  wants,  and  aims,  ratluir  than  by 
formal  vows,  begin  to  make  their  appearam^e  u])on  the  scene. 
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It  is  a  ^reat  ])lieiioinen(>ii,  since  it  marks  a  turning  ])oint  wIkmo 
the  cliurcli  lu'gau  to  retraci'  her  lost  steps,  and  altt'r  lua*  wt'urv 
pilj^rimaji^e  ot‘  error,  to  seek  tlie  ancient  patlis.  It  was  in  tin* 
nature  of  tilings  tliat  thest'  fnv  hrotherhoods  of  (h'voiit  luvstics 
should  iKH'ome  the  hearth  on  wliich  was  ttaided  tlie  sacriMl  tin'af 
Ueformation.  fh*,  to  change  the  ti«»iire,  under  the  shade  of  tin* 
j^audy  tiower  of  tlu'  niediieval  chureli,  there  was  sw(‘llin«r  an,! 
biir^eonin^,  until  it  should  b(‘  strong  enou^li  to  cast  otf  tlie  faded 
pedals,  the  j^reeii  seed-pod  which  enclosed  the  germs  of  ilu‘ 
woidd’s  regeaierat  ion. 


'riu‘  praedical  need  of  co-()])eration  in  the  works  ()f  (lirislian 
benevolence,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
these  fellowships.  In  order  to  meet  this  ne(‘d,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lead,  in  i‘difying  communion  with  kindred  souls,  a  life  of 
quiet  contemplation,  tluTe  arose  in  tlu'  Netherlands,  so  early  as 
th('  (deventh  ctuitury,  and  partly  in  consc'cpu'iict'  of  th(‘  di^pro- 
jM)rtion  Ixdween  tin'  sc'xes  eausc'd  by  the  (/rusadt's,  the  temale 
soei(dies  of  th(‘  lleguines.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  wt'n*  fol¬ 
lowed  by  themale<-ommunities(d‘the  l>eghards,or  Men  of  Prayer, 
whose  ohlest  establishment  was  founded  at  Louvain,  in  l‘J‘2tt; 
and  then,  about  the  bi'ginning;  of  the  next  century,  tirst  ap- 
pi'ared  around  Antwerp  the  fratmiiities  of  the  L<dlards,  or 
Psalm-singers.  They  soon  s])read  through  the  Netherlands  and 
la>wi'r  fierinany,  so  that  at  Cologne,  f<u‘  instance,  tlunv  wi'n*  in 
PJott,  more  than  a  thousiind  Heguine  sisters.  8ince  they,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  a  decidedly  favourable  contrast  to  the 
monks  and  ch'rgy  in  the  blamelessness  of  tludr  livi's,  and  did 
much  good  in  various  ways,  tlnw  gained  tlu‘  love  of  the  })eopU‘, 
who  wedcomed  them  to  the  towns  in  which  they  came  to  setth‘, 
and  supported  them  liberally  when  their  earnings  lell  sliort. 
The  magistrates,  and  evtni  the  popes  at  lirst,  ju’otected  tluan, 
aftm*  a  tcmiporarv  o[)])ression  under  (lenient  V.,  in  111  1.  Iheir 
(diief  foes  wen*  the  impiisitors  and  the  numdicant  iriars;  the 
8i‘cular  (d(‘rgy,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  regarded 
them  with  lavour.  P>ut  so  long  as  they  remained  true  to  the 
Cliristian  idt'as,  out  of  which  their  organizations  had  sprung, 
their  enemies  were  comparativelv  powerless  against  them.  At 
length,  however,  afttu*  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cmitury, 
(piestionable  tendencies  aptx‘ared  in  their  midst.  Their  one- 
shled  piety,  not  being  sullieientlv  ballasted  with  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  renderi‘d  them  too  easy  a  prev  to  fanaticism,  and  various 
stvts  of  enthusiasts,  partieidarly  the  Apocalyptic  M’aiieiseans,  the 
Fraticelli,  and  the  llrethrmi  of  the  Free  Spirit,  with  otluu’  wild 
Pantheistic  si'paratists,  got  possession  of  their  sociidies,  and  thus 
brought  about  tludr  dissolution  in  the  course  of  the  fourteiuith 
century.  (.>ne  of  the  most  influential  of  these  Pantheistic 
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Mvstii’s,  who  are  earofiilly  to  be  distinouished  from  the  more 
(  hristiaii  sort,  was  tlie  eolobrated  Master  Eekart,  of  whom 
Hr.  Ulhnaim  ofives  a  very  iiiterestimj^  aeeount. 

The  spiritual  need,  liowever,  still  prompted  men  to  seek  out 
some  s])here  of  seeliision  from  tlie  growing  eorriiptions  of  tlie 
atre,  wlienee,  as  from  a  safe  vantaj^e  ground  they  eould  best  1h* 
«>‘rai)pled  with;  and  the  llrotherliood  of  tlie  Common  Lot  was 
the  ri'sidt.  Its  spirit  was  not  less  ])raetieal  than  that  of  tlu* 
older  unions  of  the  sort,  but  it  embodied  an  essentially  lU'w 
element  of  ^reat  imjiortanee,  viz.,  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
attainnuait  of  a  puri'r  and  more  profound  evano-olieal  knowledge, 
and  in  its  dilfusion  amongst  the  people,  and  esjieeially  amongst 
the  voung.  Its  U'lideiiey  Avas  mystieal,  but  tlu'  mysticism 
which  it  eherislu'd  was  free  from  iiantlu'istie  and  antiiiomian 
eh'ineiits,  and  was  of  a  thoroughly  theistie,  enlightened,  and 
earnestly  (‘thieal  eharaeter. 

(lerhard  (iroot,  the  founder  of  the  llrotherhood,  was  born  at 
Deventer,  in  the  Netlundands,  in  the  yc'ar  IdKh  Jle  studied  at 
Laris,  Avhere  he  graduated  in  ld58,  and  upon  his  return  to  his 
fathm'land,  tolerably  stocked  with  the  theological  lore  (d*  the 
tinu‘,  and  not  without  a  secret  love  Ibr  c'Veii  the  occult  seienct's, 
he  obtained  a  canonry  at  UtrcHdit,  and  aftei’wards  at  Ai\-la- 
C'hapelle.  For  sonu^  tinu*  he  liv(‘d  a  very  worldly  lifcs  until 
awakened  by  a  casual  remark  let  fall  by  an  (dd  friend,  Henry 
.Kger,  when  present  as  a  spi'ctator  at  some  jniblic  ganu's. 

W  hy  dost  thou  stand  here,”  said  .FgiT  to  him,  “  intent  on 
vanities:'  Thou  must  become  anotlu'r  man.”  (ierhard  (iroot 
trom  that  moment  became  another  man.  For  three  y(‘ars  he 
hetook  himself  to  the  convent,  of  which  his  Iriend  was  prior, 
and  then  came  forth,  although  not  in  orders,  as  a  ])r(‘aeh(‘r  of 
repimtanee.  The  Dishoi)  of  Uti’ceht  at  tirst  sanctioned  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  when  the  mendicant  friars  and  the  otluT  elei'gy, 
hursting  with  (uivy  at  seeing  the  whole  jiopulation,  wluT’ever 
(iroot  came,  neglect  their  nu'als  and  their  work  to  lu'ar  tlu‘ 
unbought  appeals  of  the  new  John  th(‘  Daplist,  raised  a  fiere(‘ 
outcry  against  him,  his  diocesan  succumbecl,  and  silenet'd  him. 
but  the  stream  thus  pent  up  soon  made  itself  a  iu*w  (Jiannel. 
(lerhai’d,  about  this  time,  had  been  to  visit  the  fanu'd  Mystic, 
John  Ituysbroek,  ju’ior  of  the  canons  of  Griinthal,  or  Giviui 
^  alley,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  great  beech  forest,  not  far  1‘rom 
the  held  of  Waterloo.  Kuvsbroek,  “th(‘  Ecstatic  Iloctor,”  ol 
whom  Dr.  Ullmann  furnishes  an  able  sketch,  reprc'sents  the 
Iheistic,  as  Master  Eekart,  the  Fantheistic,  Mystics  of  that  ag(‘. 
(»root  was  powerfully  ini] u’cssed  by  his  interviews  with  him,  and 
with  the  mode  of  life  folloAVC'd  by  his  canons ;  and  wlum  he 
returned  to  Deventer,  he  gathered  around  him  a  company  of 
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youtlis,  since  he  was  forbidden  to  instruct  those  of  ri]Hn’  years, 
and  with  tlie  assistance  of  John  Binkerink,  a  ])ious  cK‘rjxvinuii, 
and  Florentiiis,  a  well-read  scholar,  |)ix)inoted  their  stiulii's,  and 
jiroeiired  tliein  the  means  of  earning  a  little  money,  and  liiinselt 
and  his  friends  the  luxury  of  doini*^  good,  hy  settinj^;  them  to 
copy  the  Seripturi's  and  other  good  hooks.  Out  of  this  niediieval 
Bible  and  Beligious  Tract  Society  sprung  the  BrotherlnuKl 
of  the  ('ommon  Lot  in  the  manner  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Ullmann  : — 


“  Ihs  atlcction  for  Holy  Scrijdure  and  the  Ancient  I'atliers  kindled 
in  (icrhard’s  bosom  the  liveliest  zeal  for  collectinii;  the  nrords  of 
Christian  antiipiity.  He  was,  as  he  himself  says,  avaricious — and 
mor(‘ than  avaricious — of  "ood  books.  Nor  was  it  merely  their  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty  for  which  he  cared  ;  althouj^h  he  believed  that  the 
Naereil  Scriptures,  and  other  useful  works,  ought  to  be  particularly 
well  written  and  candidly  prest'rved,  in  order  to  be  all  the  more 
extensividy  useful.  Hence,  he  had  long  before  emjdoyed  young  men, 
under  his  oversight,  as  copvists,  thendiy  accomjdishing  the  thre(‘fold 
end  of  multiplying  tlu'se  good  theological  works ;  giving  profitable 
employment  to  the  youths;  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  iidlueneing 
their  minds.  This  lie  continued  more  and  more  to  do.  flic  circle  of 
his  youthful  friends,  scholars,  and  transcribers,  btvame  from  day  to 
day  larger,  and  grew  at  length  into  a  rt‘gular  society.  Having  thus 
in  part  owed  its  origin  to  the  cojn  ing  of  the  Scriptures  and  devotional 
books,  the  sociidy,  from  the  outset,  and  through  its  whole  con¬ 
tinuance,  maile  th(‘  Ibdy  Scripture  and  its  propagation,  the  copying, 
oollc(ding,  pri'st'i’N  ing,  and  utilizing  of  good  theological  and  ascetical 
books,  one  of  its  main  objects.” 

“  'flu*  immedi.-it(‘  impulse  from  without,  to  the  institution  of  the 
fell OK'S fiijt  was  as  follows; — d'he  voung  I'lorentius,  whom  wt*  have 
alrcadv  mentioiu'd,  thtui  vicar  at  i)eventer,  one  dav  said  to  (Jerhard, 

‘  He:  ir  nmstcr,  what  luirm  would  it  do,  witc  1  :uhI  tlu*sc  clerks,  who  are 
here  cojiying,  to  put  our  wt'i’klv  earnings  into  a  common  tund,  :md 
live  togctiierr’  ‘Live  toL’’ctlu‘r !’  replii'd  (ierhard,  ‘  tlu'  mt*ndie:mt 
monks  would  never  pm-mit  it  ;  tlu'v  would  do  tlu'ir  woi’.^jt  to  pr(‘V«‘ut 
us.’  ‘  Hut  what,’  saiil  Florcntius,  ‘  is  to  pn'Vimt  us  nmking  th(‘  trial? 
Perhaps  Hod  would  givi‘  us  success.’  ‘  Well,  thi*n.’  s:ud  (ierhard, 

‘  in  (iod’s  nami‘  commt*nee.  I  will  be  vour  advoc:iti*,  and  taithtully 
did’cnd  you  :ig:iinst  :dl  who  rist*  up  against  vou.’  In  this  manner 
tlu‘y  formt‘d  tlicmsclves  into  a  priv:ite  societv;  and  as  tlndr  manner 
of  living  in  (aunmunity  was  imitated,  they  grew  at  length  into  an 
extensive  confederation.” — Pp.  HP,  70. 

( ierlmrd  (iroot  presided  ox’er  the  brothor-liouse  at  Heyenter 
with  fatherly  loye  and  wisdom,  till  his  death,  in  IHSl,  when  hr 
was  succiH'dcd  by  b'loreiitius,  the  instructor  of  the  ceh'brated 
Thomas  a  Keinpis,  wliost*  treatise  “  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
was  reputed,  until  “  ITicle  Tom’s  Cabin”  depriyi'd  it  ot  this 
honour,  to  be  the  most  widely-circulated  book  eyer  written,  next 
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to  tlio  Bible.  To  Tlionias  a  Kenipis  we  owe  the  biop^rapby  of 
his  old  master,  as  well  as  tluit  of  (lerhard  (iroot.  The  last 
words  of  Florentius  to  the  brethren  at  bis  death,  in  1  100,  were : 
“  Abide  in  bumble  simjdieity,  and  Christ  will  abide  in  you.” 
Gerhard  Zerbolt,  who  bad  long  been  bis  riglit-band  man,  bad 
died  two  years  before,  at  the  early  age  of  ibirty-one.  lie  is 
distinguished  as  the  tbeoretieal  and  practical  champion  of  the 
us(‘  of  the  Bible  and  of  })rayers  in  the  mother  tongue.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  upon  the  subject.  Klaborate  biographical 
sketches  of  all  these  men  adorn  Dr.  rilmanirs  ]niges.  That  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  in  particular  is  a  charming  ]>iece  of  writing, 
and  is  worth  whole  folios  of  the  vobiminous  “  Acta  SanctorunC* 
compiled  by  the  Bollandists.  Thomas  was  a  true  saint,  and  is 
reeognizc'd  as  sueh  by  all  the  ehurebes.  Such  a  beautiful 
soul,”  who  is  truly  described  as  “  the  blossom  of  the  ])raetieal 
Mysticism  of  the  Brethren,”  could  not  but  be  in  that  age,  how¬ 
ever  unconsciously  to,  and  even  in  spit('  of  himsell',  a  Ueformer 
Ixfore  the  Beforniation.  The  fraternity  of  which  be  was  so 
bright  an  ornament  were  the  j)ietists  of  the  medianal  church; 
and  their  very  existence  was  a  ])owei‘ful  ])rotest  against  the  bard 
oxternalism  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  times,  and  the  horny 
theology  of  the  scdiolastic  divines,  which  was  its  intcdh'ctual 
exponent.  The  Christianity  of  the  Brethren,  like  that  of  all  the 
Mystics,  was  even  more  subjective  than  that  cd*  the  Beformation. 
Thomas  a  Kem])is  and  his  school  resemble  John  in  laying  the 
em])hasis  upon  love,  whilst  Luther,  like  Paul,  insists  most  u])on 
faith.  With  both,  however,  the  inward  life  is  the  main  thing 
as  opposed  to  all  that  is  nu'rely  outward.  It  cannot  be  (huiiiHl 
that  there  is  a  taint  of  the  ])redominant  Behigiaiii^m  of  the 
times  still  cleaving  to  the  theology  of  the  author  of  the  “  Imi- 
tation  ofdiiist.”  But  this  is  counterbalanced  by  other  chunents 
of  a  decidedly  reforming  character,  and  these*  not  only  of  a  nega¬ 
tive,  but  (‘ven  of  ei  leiore  positive*  kind.  If  be  ele)e's  not  im])ugn 
the  distinctively  ecch'siastical  elogmas,  neither  eloe's  he  ele*l‘end 
themi,  anel,  in  like  manner,  he  ignemes  the  bie'rare*hy  and  its 
interests  ;  or  if  be  refers  to  theun  at  all,  it  is  to  warn  me*n 
agennst  clerical  and  ae*ademical  ambition,  anel  to  te*Htify  against 
the  extravagant  wealth  of  ediurclu’S  anel  monasterie*s,  simemy, 
pluralities,  anel  other  sjuritual  abusers.  But  this  is  not  all.  As 
Br.  nim  aim  points  out : — 


“dhomas  e*verywhe‘re  insists  upon  the  Christian  ])rinci|)les  of 
spirituality  and  fre*edoin,  which  formeel  the^  basis  of  the  Keforination. 
Hesidcs,  the  spirit  e)f  liis  fraternity  leel  him  to  do  many  things 
involved  in  the  gt*neral  ciirr(*nt  which  brought  about  the  K(‘forma- 
tion.  To  him  the  inward  life^  the  elisposition  of  mind,  is  the*  gre*at 
tuatter.  ]So  work  or  external  thing  is  of  any  value  except  through 
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love.  AVhero  there  is  pjenuine  love  it  sanctifies  all.  In  like  manner 
he  knows  not  anythinj^  more  exalted  than  frcvdom.  Freedom  of 
mind  is,  in  Ids  eyes,  the  siiprcim*  jj;ood  in  the  spiritual  life,  do 
be  detached  trom  all  creatures,  d(‘pendent  only  upon  (lod,  h\it  in 
this  dcpciuhmce  perfectly  master  of  one’s  self  and  of  all  other  things, 
this  is  to  him  tlu'  jL^reat  mark,  Avhich  the  spiritual  man  vnmdit  to 
strive  to  reach.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  is  not  infcnfioualh/  a 
Keformcr,  for  he  do(‘s  not  apjdy  these  ])rinciples  outwardlv.  But  he 
n(‘V(‘rtheless  is  a  Reformer;  for  he  desired  the  self-same  ohjt'rts  as 
J.-uther  and  his  friends;  the  only  ditference  beinj;  that  the  latl(T  also 
prosecuted  them  to  their  outward  conse(|uences.  But  besides,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  fraternity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Thomas  did 
many  things  to  pave  the  way  for  rtdbrin.  'fhese  consisted  chiellv  in 
zealously  inculcating  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  transcription 
of  co|)it‘s  of  it,  a  work  in  which  he  himself  took  an  active  pari;  in 
laying  the  chitd’ weight,  not  upon  Moses  or  any  sort  of  law,  but  upon 
Christ  and  his  gosped,  upon  grace,  repentance,  faith,  love,  and  the 
apj)ropriation  of  the  spirit  of  scripture  by  the  Spirit  of  (5od  in  the 
soul;  in  labouring  much  for  the  ndigious  revival  and  instruction  of 
the  people  by  sermons  and  ;  and  in  practically  cvincini; 

a  lividy  concern  tor  the  literary,  and  especially  tln‘  philological  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  risini^  generation.  All  this  included  tlu*  ge*rms  of 
future*  eve)lutions,  although  the  harve'st  which  tliew  bore*  was  sue‘h  as 
Thomas  neve*!*  anticipate'el,  anel  if  fore*she>wn  to  him,  we)ulei  se*are*e‘ly 
have*  re‘e*e)gni/.e‘el  as  the  gre)wth  of  his  own  seed.  We  have*  to  ob>e*rve* 
that,  uneh*r  'I’homas’s  imn!e*eliate*  inllue*ne*e,  a  man  was  traine'd  uj)  in 
whe)!n  we  linel  the*se'  ge*rms  ele*ve*le»peel  to  a  very  high  de*gre*e.  W  c 
speak  e)l  John  W  e*sse*l.” — Fp.  lOF,  IBl. 

Afte*r  de*tiiilin«j^  the  siibs('e|iie*nt  feu’tunes  e)f  the  brejhe'rhexxl 
during  tlie  tifte*enth  unel  sixte'cnth  centuries — he>w  it  was  lie*re*e*ly 
attacke*el  by  the  niendii'ant  monks,  anel  aeeus(*(l  be*ie>re  the' 
(’euincil  e)f  ( ’e)nstane*e,  (whie*h  burnt  Je>hn  Iluss  anel  Jerome  e»t 
Prague,)  whe*i'e*,  ned withstaneling  such  ill  e)niens,  its  e*ause*  was 
ably  and  sue*e*e*ssfully  ple'aele*el  by  the  great  Chane*e*lle)r  ed  the 
ITiive'rsity  e»f  Paris,  (Jerseui,  anel  the  inllue*ntial  Cardinal 
IFAilly,  se>  that  it  w  as  ree*ognize*el  by  Pe)pc  art  in  ^  w’bo  w  as 
fedloweel  by  edhe*r  pe)pe's,  e'spe'e*i'  'lv  by*  I’hige'iic  IV.,  Pius  II.,  aiid 
Sixtus  IV., — hewv  freuii  the*  Me*th(*rlanels  it  s])re*ael  te)  (le'riuany, 
anel  eve*n  te)  France, — anel  he)w  at  le'iigtb,  having  fullilleel  its 

de'stinatie)!!  w  itli  heeiuuir,  it  fe*ll,  ne)t  eiwing  to  any  e)utw'ard  assaults, 
but  by  crumbling  te)  |)iee*e‘s  eif  itself  in  the  new  redigious  and 
intelle'e-tual  eleve*lopme*nt  unele*rge)ne  bv  the  age,  Or.  I  Ibuanii 
returns  to  spe'ak  in  the  cle)sing  ])art  e)f  his  thirel  be>ok  ol  the* 
ramitie*atie)ns  e)f  Mystie*ism  in  (iennany,  until  the  Pelbrmation. 
lie  tirst  take's  lle'iirv  Suse>,  as  the  re*pre'sentative'  of  Poetical 
Mysticism,  “the  Minne-singe*r  e)f  eternal  le>ve  and  wiselom,  as 
he  style's  him.  Suse>  was  a  Suabian,  anel  was  be)rn  about  Idt^O, 
of  an  aristocratic  but  worlellv-mindcd  father,  anel  ol  a  elecply 
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])ious  inotlior,  who,  however  was  eoin])elle(l  to  kee])  lier  relij^ion 
8i‘c‘ivt,  since  lixMii  tear  of  her  luishaiid’s  aiij^vr,  slie  never  once 
attciuh'd  mass  tor  tliirty  years,  lie  was  a  heaiitifid  and  hlooni- 
hov,  ot*  o^reat  natural  vivacity,  and  even  at  tliat  tender  age 
used  to  gather  tlowers  in  spring,  and  twine  them  into  a  garland 
tor  tlie  image  ot*  tlie  Virgin,  “  because  she  was  the  loveliest  of  all 
tlowers  and  the  summer-rapture  of  his  heart.”  At  thirteen,  he  was 
taken  into  the  Dominican  convent  at  Donstance;  but  tor  the  tirst 
tive  vears  of  his  monastic  life  felt  no  inward  awakening.  Hut  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  felt  himself  secretly  drawn  “  as  it  were  hy 
a  hriirht  light”  to  (iod,  and  was  seized  witli  an  ard(‘nt  longing 
to  be  a  scri'((nf  of  Ktcrnal  ]Vixdom — her  s])iritual  knight.  It  is 
thus  that  he  describes  the  a])pcarance  of  his  celestial  mistress: — 


“‘She  iloated  higli  above  me  in  tlie  vaulted  choir;  she  shone  like 
the  morning  star,  and  seemed  as  the  sun  sjiorting  in  the  dawn.  Her 
crown  was  (‘ternity,  her  rola*  was  bliss,  her  word  swi'etiu'ss,  her 
embrace  the  fulness  of  all  delights.  She  was  distant  and  yt‘t  near; 
high  aloft,  and  yet  deep  below.  She  was  pn'sent,  and  yet  nnseem  ; 
accessihle,  and  yet  not  palpahh'  to  the  touch.  Slu'  accosted  mo 
alVcetionatidy,  and  gently  said,  ‘  (Jive  me  thy  heart,  my  child  !’  I  knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  thanked  her  frmn  my  inmost  hi'art,  and  in  d(‘ep  humi¬ 
lity.  Such  was  my  vision,  and  none  greater  could  I  have  received.’” 

From  his  eighteenth  to  his  fortieth  y^ear  he  resignnl  himself 
to  a  course  of  the  most  st'vere  S(df-mac('ration,  hut  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  interval  ridaxed  this  outward  disca’pline,  his  t(*rm  of 
service  as  a  sipiire  being  now  ovei*.  I  l('ne('forward  he  was  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  piu’feet  resignation  to  tin*  Divine  will,  after 
the  model  of  Christ’s  emt ire  submission  to  the  Father,  as  IxMamu' 
the  higlua*  degrc'c  of  knighthood.  To  signalize  his  entrance 
upnii  this  more  I'Xaltc'd  service,  a  beaut i fid  youth  appiairc'd  to 
him  in  a  vision,  with  knightly  shoe's  and  armour,  and  leading 
him  into  a  spiritual  land,  thus  aihlressed  him  : — 

l\now  that  hitluTto  thou  hast  bi'en  a  mere  scpiire.  It  is  (Jod’a 
will  that  thou  he  lu'iicc'forth  a  knight.  Surve'y  the  heaveais  above 
Ihy  head.  If  thou  canst  count  the  multitudes  of  the  stars,  then 
mavest  thou  also  count  the  suffe*rings  that  await  tlua*.  And  as  the 
stars  appejir  little,  and  y(‘t  are  of  vast  magnitmli*,  so  an'  thy  sulfi'r- 
iugs  small  in  the  eyes  of  ini‘xpt*ri(‘nc('d  men,  but  in  thine  own  sense 
of  them  thev  will  he  great  to  ('udure.’” 

Amongst  these  sufferings  wen'  those  which  Suso  endunHi 
from  the  contradiction  of  the  unruly  monks  wlu'ii  lie  became 
prior  of  his  eonvi'ut,  and  those  to  which  he  was  ni'cessarily 
exposed  as  a  ])ow'(‘rful  ])reacher  of  repentance.  He  laboured 
indefat igably  to  gain  by  his  sermons  as  >vell  as  hy  his  pen, 
faithful  lovers  for  Eternal  Wisdom  and  true  friemls  for  (Jod. 
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Jtuu  Luther  writes  to  8j,alatiu  in 
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151  If  it  will  gratify  you  to  become  ac(|uaiuted  Avitli  a  solid 
theology  in  the  German  tongue,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  the 
ancients,  ])roeure  for  yourself  John  Tauler’s  sermons,  for  neither  in 
Latin  nor  in  our  own  language,  have  1  seen  a  theology  more  sound, 
or  more  in  accordance  with  the  (Jospel.’’  As  miglit  be  anticipated 
from  this  strong  commendation  of  Luther’s,  Tauler  was  a 
man  of  a  much  more  decided  reformatory  tendency  than  Siiso, 
and  was  even  on  one  occasion  in  o]H‘n  conflict  with  the  Tope, 
wlio,  since  he  had  exhorted  the  priests  to  piiy  no  res])ect  to 
tlie  interdict,  excomunicated  him,  and  orderi'd  the  Ih’shop  of 
Strashiirg  to  commit  his  writings  to  the  flames.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  biography,  and  Dr.  Ullmann  laboun  d  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  seen  the  valuable  monogra  ph  by 
Professor  Sclimidtof  Strasburg  on  tliis  early  Reformer,  altliough 
it  was  ])iil)lished  some  months  before  his  own  second  volume  saw 
tlio  light  in  1812.*  He  was,  however,  cognizant  of  the  faiti 
that  it  was  in  pre|)aration,  as  we  learn  from  his  note  on  p.  20 1, 
and  entertained  high  expectations  of  it.  Fi*om  it  we  learn, 
through  Neander’s  posthumous  vedume  (for  we  ourselves  have 
not  access  to  Schmidt’s  own  work),  that  Tanler  was  born  at 
Strasburg  in  12!)0,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  DIOS.  At 
a  later  p(‘riod  of  his  life  he  entertained  doubts  of  the  ])roprit'ty 
of  this  step,  and  says  in  a  sermon:  “  Had  I  known  when  I  was 
my  father’s  son,  what  1  know  now,  T  would  have  livial  by  the 
labour  of  my  hands  and  not  upon  alms.”  He  studied  at  Paris, 
and  preached  in  (\dognc  and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  down  to 
his  death  in  Dhil.  11  is  conversion  took  place  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  is  ascribe  d  by  himself  to  a  layman,  whom  Dr.  rilmaiin 
leaves  unascertained,  but  whom  we  now  know  to  have^  beem  no 
other  than  the  ]>ious  AValdensian,  Nicludas  of  Rasle,  of  whom  a 
very  interesting  account  is  given  from  Schmidt  by  Ncjindcr. 
Nicholas  survived  his  illustrious  convert  several  years,  and 
closed  a  live  of  gre'at  usefulness,  as  a  martvr  at  Vienne  in 
r ranee.  He  had  heard  of  Tamer’s  fame  as  a  ])reacher,  and 
trav(*llcd  thirty  miles  to  hear  him.  h’or  twelve  W(‘eks  h(‘  listen(‘d 
to  the  Dominican,  and  then  besought  him  to  explain  fully  in  a 
sennon  how  a  man  may  rise  highest  and  nearest  to  (iod.  Tauler 
delivered  the  discourse,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  scholastics, 
ex]>lained  his  views.  Nicholas,  howeviT,  though  he  owiu'd  that 
Tauler  was  no  common  preacher,  and  had  said  many  things 
well,  was  far  from  being  altogether  satisfied.  In  short,  the 
new  Aquila  took  the  new  A])(dlos,  and  expounded  to  him  the 
Way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly-  Tauler  submitt(‘d  wnth  all  the 
doc-ility  of  a  child  to  the  teaching  of  his  lay  instructor,  and  im- 
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,  1  •  .  u'  n  of  two  vcavs,  (lurinR  wliioli  l\o  \\w\  I 
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free  ehurehes  ot  our  own  and  othci  lands. 
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Ronf  narrow  limits  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  such  a  man,  and  if  the  task  is  to  be  attempted  at  all, 
another  op])ortnnity  must  be  taken.  Meanwhile,  since  we  are 
unwilling  to  say  merely  that  he  was  boiai  such  a  year,  and  died 
at  such  another  date,  we  give  simply  as  a  whet,  which  may  help 
to  induce  our  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  Dr.  Fllmanu’s 
remarkable  and  admirable  work,  the  following  summary  of 
Wcssel’s  rclijious  conrictiom^,  and  with  this  extract,  must,  for  the 
present  at  least,  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  : — 

“  The  radical  disposition  of  mind,  which  had  heen  formed  within 
him  in  vouth,  and  cliieily  under  the  influence  of*  the  Jlndlinui  of  the 
Common  hot,  remained  unaltered,  lie  chani^cd  its  scientific  form, 
hutri'taiued  the  substance.  The  indestructihh'  basis  of  his  religious 
and  theological  life  involved,  as  its  two  constit  inmt  elements,  a  ])ro- 
fouiid  attacluiumt  to  vital,  ])lain,  and  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  a 
great  originality  and  freedom  in  his  scientific  views,  resting  upon  the 
Christian  s|)irit,  and  nohly  indepeinhuit  of  human  authority,  tradi¬ 
tionary  maxims  and  anticpiated  suj)crstitions.  1 1  is  freedom  of  mind 
was  rooted  in  the  firm  soil  of  genuine  piidy,  and  his  piety  manifested 
its  vitality  hy  never  shrinking  from  the  unn'strained  develoj)ment  of 
science  and  of  thought.  From  this  nohl(‘  frame  of  mind  gn‘W’  U]) 
the  several  convictions  of  AVessel,  which  we  shall  fully  iinfohl  in  the 
se(piel,  but  will  here  merely  indicate  in  a  hri(*f  sketch.  Hi'  clave 
with  his  whole  soul  to  Scri|)ture.  Me  looked  uj)on  it  and  dealt  with 
it  as  the  true,  vital,  and  only  reliable  fountain  of  Christian  faith; 
while  oil  the  contrary,  he  imjiugned  the  obligation  of  the  traditionary 
articles  of  the  creed,  and  douhtial  the  absolute  authority  of*  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Church’s  head,  the  ])ope.  Me  was  willing  to 
helit'vc  along  with  the  (Miurch,  but  not  to  bt'lieve  in  th(‘ Church,  and 
to  go  with  the  pope,  but  only  so  far  as  the  pope  went  with  tin*  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  the  Scriptures,  however,  Wi'ssid  did  not  seek  dead  articles 
of  faith  for  thi‘  understanding,  but  a  living  Christ,  l()r  the  whole  of 
his  inner  man.  To  Christ,  as  a  Jtedeciner,  h(‘  clung  with  entire 
affection  and  absolute  trust;  and  on  this  very  account  decidi'dly  re- 
joeh'd  everything  else  on  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lean,  all 
pcTsonal  worthiiu'ss  in  the  sight  of  (lod,  and  all  desert  accruing  from 
good  works  and  ecclesiastical  penances. 

“  Me  w  as  decidedly  ojiposed,  not  only  to  indulgences,  but  to  every 
description  of  right(‘ousness  by  works,  and  in  combating  them, 
naturally  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  purga¬ 
tory  ;  for  purgatory  was  to  him  nothing  but  tin*  ])urifying  virtue  of 
yearning  after  (lod*,  which  witbout  ecclesiastical  mediation  h'ads  man 
from  the  heiirt  outwards  to  the  Divine  being.  In  rc'.spect  of  doctrine, 
herefernul  back  to  Scripture,  and  in  resjiect  of  the  constitution  of  tho 
Church,  to  the  primitive  circumstances  of  the  ('hristian  community,  as 
these  may  he  best  known.  In  the  one  case,  tradition,  in  the  other, 
the  hierarchy,  seemed  to  him  something  falsely  interposed  between 
Christ  and  the  Church.  (Jii  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  general 
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priesthood  of  Christians,  resting  upon  the  immediate  connexion  of 
the  redeemed  with  (Jod,  iloated  distinctly  before  Ids  mind.  In  virtue 
of  that,  he  thought  that  even  the  humblest  Christian,  if  he  be  a 
genuine  priest,  and  rooted  in  the  Gospel,  may  instruct  the  pope, 
while  the  pope  on  every  hand  linds  the  limits  of  his  pow  er  the  moment 
he  oversteps  the  precincts  of  the  Gospel. 

“  Even  in  science,  Wessel  retained  the  same  sentiments.  He 
would  permit  no  received  forms  of  the  school  to  fetter  his  miiul.  At 
Cologne  and  Paris,  the  more  authorities  were  urged,  the  more  cleeplv 
did  he  imbibe  a  sense  of  his  own  independence  of  them,  and  of  his  owii 
power  and  gifts;  and  when  the  chief  spirits  of  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  age  were  cited  in  opposition  to  him,  it  only  served  to  make 
him  more  conscious  that  he  liad  a  spirit  of  his  ow  n.  Just  as,  according 
to  the  beautiful  story,  the  sight  of  a  ])icture  by  Raphael  iirst  inspired 
Correggio  w  ith  the  perfect  certainty  that  he  too  was  a  })ainter,  so  on 
these  occasions  did  Wessel  say,  ‘  Thomas  was  a  doctor,  w  hat  then  ? 
I  am  a  doctor,  too.  Thomas  Iiardly  knew  Latin,  and  it  was  the  only 
language  he  did  know  ;  whereas  I  am  master  of  the  three  principal 
tongues.  Thomas  scarcely  beheld  Aristotle’s  shadow',  but  1  have 
seen  him  in  Greek  and  among  Greeks.’  ” — Pp.  314,  315. 


Art.  IV.— ^  1  oice  from  the  West  Indies  :  being  a  Iteview  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  results  of  Missionarg  efforts  in  the  British  and  other 
Colonies  of  the  Carrihean  Sea ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  usages^ 
prejudices,  ^*c.,  of  the  inhahitants.  Hy  the  Kev.  John  llorsford, 
St.  Vincent.  London  :  Alexander  Hey  1  in,  Paternoster  Row. 
1S5G.  Pp.  X.  402.  12mo. 

The  w  riter  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Wc'slevau 
Missionary  Society.  He  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
exix^ricnce  of  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  ditferent  isles  of 
the  West,  to  be  a  thorough  missionary,  and  most  kindly  dis- 
}X)stHl  to  the  Negro  population,  lie  is  their  hearty  friend,  and 
w'arm  advocate.  As  the  work  treats  of  the  condition  of  the 
|HH>ple  when  slaves,  glances  at  the  effects  of  emancipation,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  attended  missionary  labour,  it  is 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Sir  E.  N.  Buxton,  the  son  of  the 
honoured  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  whose  life,  as  the  worthy 
Kueeessiir  of  Wilberforce,  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race. 

Our  readers  may  gather  some  notion  of  the  book  from  the 
subjoined  table  of  its  contents.  1.  Introductory.  2.  Christian 
Missions  to  the  West  Indies.  3.  Fruits  of  Christian  Missions 
to  the  West  Indies.  4.  Anfigua.  5.  The  introduction  and 
progress  of  Methodism  in  the  Antigua  and  St.  Vincent  districts. 
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().  Progress  of  ^letliodisin  in  Antigua.  7.  Education  in  An¬ 
tigua.  8.  Dominica.  9.  St.  Kitts,  Kevis,  ^lontscrat.  10. 
Tortola  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  ^[artiii’s,  Anguilla,  St. 
Eustutius,  St.  Darts.  11.  St.  Vincent.  12.  Tobago.  '  18. 
Demcrara  and  Trinidad.  14.  Darbadoes.  15.  Grenada.  16. 
Native  ministry.  17.  Conclusion.  The  Ehiture. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  work.  The  plan 
is  very  confused.  The  same  topics  are  constantly  occurring  in 
each  chapter,  and  arc  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  expressed 
in  almost  the  same  language.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  mas¬ 
terly  grouping  of  facts.  Tliere  is  often  a  wearisome  detail ;  and 
the  iiitcrspersion  of  biographical  notices  of  active  and  pious 
members  of  the  societies  in  the  different  islands — one  of  which, 
that  of  Miss  Lynch,  occupies  fourteen  pages,  printed  in  small 
type — together  with  some  of  their  letters,  and  pieces  of  poctrv, 
presenting  no  very  remarkable  features  of  interest,  greatly 
interrupts  the  jirogress  of  the  narrative.  ^loreover,  we  have 
extracts  from  minutes  of  district  meetings,  notices  of  ordination 
services,  laying  foundation  stones  of  cha])els,  and  opening  them 
when  built,  with  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  services,  the 
texts  preached  from,  and  the  dimensions  of  these  edifices, — 
details  which,  if  noticed  at  all,  should  be  noticed  with  the 
greatest  brevity.  The  author’s  style,  too,  is  ambitious  and 
verbose.  One  would  think,  when  reading  what  he  says  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  and  the  doings  of  their  little  parliaments, 
that  he  was  recording  the  deeds  of  some  great  and  powerful 
nation,  of  which  his  notices  of  Antigua  present  a  striking 
example.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  every  chapter. 
Thus,  when  mentioning:  the  institution  in  Darbadoes  of  a  mission 

r» 

to  Africa,  and  that  ^Ir.  licacock,  an  elderly  clergyman,  liad 
oflered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  that  land,  he  writes  : — 

“All  honour  to  the  name  of  Leacock!  Honoured  be  the  country 
which  has  raised  up  such  a  hero,  and  honoured  be  the  church 
(however  already  revered)  to  which  so  distinguished  a  man  belongs  ! 
The  Almighty  bless  and  preserve  thee,  thou  man  of  God,  thou  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ ;  crown  thy  mission  with  success,  and,  by-and-bye, 
bring  thee  back  in  safety  to  thousands  of  admiring  friends !  .  May 
the  day  of  Afric’s  glory  dawn  ere  long ;  and  if  Darbadoes  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  regions  of  that 
desolate  continent,  yet  unblessed  with  light,  she  will  bear  away  the 
palm  amidst  the  isles  of  the  Carribean  8ea,  as  she  has  been  already 
distinguished  for  her  loyalty  to  her  earthly  sovereign,  and  for  her 
warm-heartedness,  and  other  estimable  qualities.” 

e  could  have  wished,  moreover,  that  the  writer  was  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  indulge  in  his  tendency  to  glorify  Methodism,  lie 
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testifies,  in  a  very  p^ood  spirit,  to  the  labours  of  other  societies- 
but  Wesley,  Dr.  Coke,  Weslcvaii  Mission,  ^lethodisin,  occur 
so  often — sometimes,  indeed,  frequently  in  one  page — and  in 
the  notice  of  each  island,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  way,  thoindi 
we  are  sure  Mr.  llorsford  is  quite  imawarc  of  it,  as  if  Metliodisni 
was  an  improvement  on  Christianity  itself.  In  fact,  if  tlie 
book  was  conq)ressed  to  one-half  its  size  by  some  able  hand,  it 
would  be  far  more  interesting  and  useful. 

Ilut  in  spit 3  of  these  defects,  no  one  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  especially  among  the  injured 
Negro  race,  can  read  tliesc  records  of  tlie  triumplis  of  the  (ios{)el 
in  the  isles  of  the  West,  without  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  blessings  lie  has  bestowed  on  the  labours  of  llis 
faitliful  servants.  The  obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  the  AV^est  Indies  were  truly  formidable.  The 
opposition  of  the  local  governments  was  active  and  strenuous, 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  tlie  home 
authorities;  the  planters,  almost  to  a  man,  were  equally  hostile; 
society  was  utterly  profligate ;  concubinage  was  the  rule, 
marriage  the  exception  ;  intemperance  and  its  concomitant 
vices  almost  universal,  while  the  slave  population  was  brutal, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  without  family  aftection,  or  social  ties; 
the  Sabbath  everywhere  neglected,  and  moral  desolation  wholly 
prevalent.  In  less  than  half  a  century  these  evils  have  been 
nearly  swept  away.  AVe  quite  agree  with  the  writer,  when  he 
boldly  declares  that  these  islands,  including  Jamaica,  are  no 
longer  heathen  countries.  And  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  has 
done  it  all !  AVell  may  the  friends  of  missions,  amidst  Jill  the 
trials,  the  imperfections,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  churches  of 
(^hrist  in  the  AVest,  rejoice  and  be  glad.  They  can  point  to 
them  as  affording  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  missions  are 
the  prime  agents  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal  well¬ 
being  of  man. 

In  common  we  believe  with  most  ministers  of  the  AA'eslevan 
body,  our  author  is  an  advocate  of  state  grants,  in  aid,  not  only 
of  (slucation,  but  of  the  ministry.  II is  notions  on  this  point  arc 
often  very  confused,  and  when  Romanism  comes  in  his  way,  he 
is  sadly  perplexed,  for  he  can  scarcely  deny,  if  the  principle  be 
admitted,  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  them.  He  would, 
however,  deny  this  if  he  could.  lie  is,  however,  too  frank  and 
honest  to  do  so.  Rut  he  says  (p.  d43)  ‘‘  The  day  will  come  ere 
long,  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  legislature  to 
decide  whether  an  established  church  can  be  supj)orted  at  all 
from  the  p(‘c uniary  means  of  these  poverty-stricken  and  down¬ 
trodden  lands ;  and  whether  it  is  not  more  feasible,  as  well  as  more 
just,  under  existing  circumstances,  without  at  all  ignoring  the 
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principle  of  an  establislimont, — that  every  man  of  conscience 
and  religious  principle  should  support  his  own  church.”  But 
surely  if  this  come  to  pass,  there  can  be  no  established  church. 
If  every  man  supports  his  own  religious  institutions,  the  state 
will  have  none  to  support,  unless  it  be  an  establishment  for  those 
who  have  no  conscience  or  religious  principle ! 

We  regret  to  observe  that  ^Ir.  llorsford  ascribes  the  present 
depression  of  the  AVest  Indian  Colonies  to  the  Su^ar  Bill,  lie 
docs  not  prove  how  this  measure  has  produced  this  depression, 
but  he  repeatedly  asserts  it.  We  think  he  is  mistaken.  The 
causes  lie  deeper,  are  of  far  more  ancient  date,  and  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  state  of  things  as  existing  long  ago,  as  well  as 
ill  the  want  of  enterprise,  obstinate  adherence  to  old  forms  of 
cultivation,  the  import  of  articles  which  ouglit  to  l)c  raised  on 
tlie  spot,  the  immigration  of  Coolies  at  a  vast  exjiense,  and  the 
almost  universal  insolvency  of  the  late  landed  proprietors.  It 
is  mucli  the  same  as  it  was  in  Ireland  :  tlie  Bncumbered  Estate 
Act  has  done  more  for  tliat  country  in  a  few  years,  than  a 
century  of  previous  legislation  ;  tlie  change  wrought  by  it  is 
wonderful.  AVe  cannot  believe  that  slave  labour  is  clieaper 
than  free,  or  that  tree  labour  requires  a  bounty  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  slavery.  Our  space  does  not  pennit 
us  to  go  into  this  subject,  though  it  is  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  pertinent  to  the  book  we  are  noticing. 

AVe  have  read  Air.  llorsford’s  remarks  on  a  native  ministry, 
and  on  the  future  of  the  AA^est,  witli  great  satisfaction,  lie  is 
hopeful,  justly  so  ;  and  his  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  Negro 
character  and  mind,  especially  under  the  infiiu'iice  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  honourable  to  his  feelings  and  judgment.  A  native 
ministry  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  as  far  as  regards 
missions.  It  is  forcing  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  committees  of 
all  our  societies,  and  on  the  attention  of  missionaries.  AV^e  are 
glad  to  tind  that  at  the  conference  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
in  Bengal,  held  last  autumn  in  Calcutta,  and  at  the  general 
conference  of  missionaries  of  all  societies,  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  this  question  had  the  attention  it  deserved.  The  idea 
of  evangelizing  the  world  by  European,  or  foreign  agency,  is  a 
delusion,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  soon  abandoned.  Its  expense  is 
enormous.  Alissionaries  do  not,  generally,  adopt  the  countries 
to  which  thev  go  as  their  oxen.  Their  own  countrv  is  still  their 
liome.  Every  ten  years,  on  an  average,  they  need  to  return  to 
recruit.  The  expense  is  most  serious,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  causes  specitied,  they  arc,  to  tlie  natives  of  heathen 
lands,  ‘‘aliens  in  language,  religion,  and  blood.”  AVe  trust  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  European  will  be  the  Evangelist, 
and  that  as  churches  are  founded,  native  pastors  may  be  ordained 
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over  tlicm,  having  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  count^^'- 
nien  about  them  ;  and  when  a  district  has  been  thus  evangeli/Ad, 
let  the  European  go  into  “  the  regions  beyond.'^  Ihit  tliis 
is  a  topic  too  important  to  be  further  discussed  in  this  incidental 
way.  We  sincerely  tliank  ^Ir.  Ilorsford  for  the  decided  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 


Aut.  V. — The  Food  of  London.  By  George  Dodd.  Longman  and  Co. 

The  economy  of  supply  for  a  densely  populated  kingdom  like 
(ireat  Britain  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  a  science. 
In  a  eountrv  where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  soil  luxuriant, 
and  the  climate  auspicious,  tlie  simple  wants  of  those  few  may 
be  procured  without  difH(‘ulty,  and  little  foresight  is  re(iuired  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  morrow.  In  a  country,  how¬ 
ever,  teeming  with  inhabitants,  where  the  soil  is  less  grateful, 
the  climate  less  proj)itious,  constant  exertion  and  providence 
are  demanded.  Then,  indeed,  by  the  sweat  of  the  hi’ow,  by 
the  lal)our  of  the  brain,  are  the  aliments  of  life  wrung  from 
the  unwilling  earth  ;  and  if  we  add  to  the  scanty  wants  of 
nature  those  which  a  high  state  of  civilization  has  created  and 
hahit  rendered  essential  to  our  existence — at  lea.st  to  our 
comfort — the  difliculty  of  providing  for  them  all  assiunes  more 
formidable  ]>roj)ortions.  We  calmly  on  joy  the  beneiit  of  tliat 
regularity  which  controls  the  machinery  of  suj)i>ly,  wliicli 
sc'cures  to  us  our  daily  rations,  without  too  curiously  iiupiiring 
how  such  happy  results  are  produced.  IShould,  however,  the 
slightest  interruption  (K*cur,  we  should  at  once  feel  the  value  ot 
the  system  we  have  so  little  heeded,  and  the  frightful  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  least  deviation  Irom  its  routine  of  action. 

It  has  bt'cn  a  matter  of  anti(juarian  speculation  by  what 
means  the  extinct  cities  of  Babylon  and  2S’ineveh  were  pro¬ 
visioned,  and  how  the  enonnous  annies  we  read  of  in  ancient 

historv  could  have  been  maintained  in  the  field.  e  do  not 
%  - 

vr\s\\  to  enter  into  the  subject.  Recent  events  serve  to  throw  a 
little  light  upon  it,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
pa.ss  our  comment.  One  fact  seems  but  too  evident,  namely, 
that  famines  were  not  exceptional  occurrences  in  those  days,  and 
that  whole  armies  must  have  perished  for  want  of  an  efficient  com¬ 
missariat.  M  c  need  not  refer  back  to  centuries  that  lie  buried 
diH'p  in  the  lap  of  time  for  instances  to  substantiate  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  pages  of  modern  history  teem  with  passages 
revealing  the  frightful  ravages  which  scarcity  of  provisions, 
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owin"  to  misp^ovornnicnt,  has  made  in  whole  districts,  totally 
dcpopalating  them  ;  and  it  will  never  he  told — for  no  record  has 
1)0011  kept — how  many  thousands  have  perished  on  different 
occasions  out  of  the  ranks  of  an  army  from  irrefifularity  in  the 
purveying  department.  The  fearliil  cjiisode  in  the  Crimea  hut 
the  winter  before  last,  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Wliat  would 
have  been  known  of  the  horrors  of  that  campaign,  of  the 
famished  horses  and  starved  men,  had  not  a  novel  attendant 
upon  cam])s — the  press  of  Kn gland — been  present  to  sec  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  note  down  with  a  pen  of  iron  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  consuming  disaster  ? 

^^dloever  then  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  vast  jiojndation 
of  London — two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  !  and  the 
enormous  sup])lics  of  food  rocpiired — nine  hundred  million 
rations  annually  !  to  meet  the  wants  of  so  many  hungry  mouths, 
and  the  regularity  wdth  which  that  supply  is  furnislied,  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  subject  of  surpassing  magnitude,  and  well 
fitted  to  excite  his  admiration.  This  feeling  is  still  more 
strongly  impressed  ujion  him  as  he  procci'ds  to  consider  that, 
whilst  the  markets  are  abundantly  filled  with  all  necessary 
provisions  and  even  the  rarest  delicacies,  the  ])ower  which  sets 
this  machinery  in  motion  is  invisible.  If  he  were  asked  who 
undertakes  to  purvey  for  the  nation?  who  sees  that  no  defi¬ 
ciencies  occur  ?  who  is  answerable  that  the  harvests  are  properly 
gathered,  the  corn  housed,  the  granaries  ])rotected,  and,  in  case 
of  scarcity,  that  foreign  grain  is  imported  ? — the  r('i)ly  must  be, 
there  is  no  responsible  agent.  In  Cireat  llritain,  the  machinery 
is  self-acting,  the  motive  })ower  being  simply  that  which  gives 
momentum  to  the  whole  macliinery  of  trade — the  greed  of  gain. 

^lany  works  have  appeared  from  lime  to  time  upon  the  Foofl 
of  England,  and  especially  the  ^letropolis,  giving  a  partial 
view  of  the  (piantities  brought  to  the  London  maikct  and 
disposed  of  there.  Estimates  have  also  been  formed  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  each  article  consumed ;  but  these,  resting 
upon  uncertain  data,  are  little  to  be  relied  on.  We  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Dodd  has  given  us  greater  assurance  that  what  we 
receive  from  him  (‘oncerning  the  amount  of  food  consumed  is 
correct,  or  even  very  approximate  to  the  truth.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  candour  Vo  acknowledge  his  inability  to  furnish  us 
with  reliable  statistics  ;  and  laments  that  until  a  general  system 
of  tabulating  the  (piantities  brought  to  London  by  the  various 
steamers,  railwav  companies,  and  other  conveyances,  be  intro¬ 
duced,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactoiy 
estimate. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  DodcEs  volume  and  the  volumes 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of'  iiupiiry  is, 
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that  whilst  the  latter  have  eonfined  themselves  to  n  on..  ^ 
and  distinct  branch  of  the  question,  he  has  anle,!  ff?  ! 
inlomiation  that  exists  on  the  subjtxit,  and  arramn'd  it 
pneral  and  panoramic  form.  This  task  embraces  a  wide  m  l? 
It  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  countries  whence  our  f,K).rl 
procured ;  the  process  or  processes  of  producing  it  •  il,e 
mumties  eiiffagctl  in  the  work ;  the  modes  adoptixl  ’in  huvin-'- 
and  selling  It;  the  economy  of  transporting  it  from  the  nliee 
of  production  to  the  market ;  the  aid  derived  from  steain-lHiats 
and  railways,  clippers  and  canals;  the  convenienc(‘  and  extent 
ol  the  dock.s,  the  granaries,  the  wlnirves,  and  the  warehouses- 
everything  in  a  word  that  can  be  either  interesting  or  valuable 
to  be  known  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  mo.st  iiiqHirtaiit  considerations  eonnccted  with  this 
question  is,  the  transmission  of  food  to  London.  If  it  ein  he 
transterred  rapidly,  it  .saves  time,  and  time,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  is  money ;  and  this  is  still  more  so  the  ease  when  the 
{^uls  transmittod  arc  capable  of  injury  from  delay.  AVhere 
llic  facilities  of  eonveyanee  are  multiplied,  the  rate  of  convey¬ 
ance  must  iK'ces.sarily  b<.>  dimiiiislied,  so  that  here  wo  have  two 
proeesses,  eacli  acting  individually,  yet  coiijunctivelv,  toiiroduce 
efieapncss.  In  fact,  the  value  of  a  rajiid  and  eas\'  means  of 
transport  can  scarcely  lie  exaggi-rated.  Take  an  examiile  from 
tlie  prc.sent  state  of  things  in  some  parts  of  India.  There,  in 
certain  districts,  the  means  of  transit  along  the  uneven  ill-formed 
roads,  and  in  the  rude  carts  or  hackeries  of  the  natives,  is  less 
inconveiiicnt  than  on  the  backs  of  o.xen ;  yet  the  latter  mode 
of  conveyance  is  freiiuently  rendered  the  ‘only  possible  iikkIo 
from  the  entire  absence  of  anything  more  than  a  track.  In 
ot  itr  paits  of  Ilindostan,  cotton-wool  could  Ik'  bought  on  the 
sfiot  at  one  iKuiny  juu-  pound  ;  this,  however,  is  trebled,  and 

sometimes  (piadrupleil,  by  the  exix'iisc  of  transiiortini'  it  to  the 
port  for  shipment. 

-Vii  illustration  of  the  same  subject  niav  be  found  much 
Ill  arm  lionie.  before  the  introduction  of  railwavs,  imnn'iisc 
droves  of  cattle  were  bought  at  the  trysts  of  Falkirk  and  (ial- 
owa\,  to  be  sent  south.  Ihe  purchasers  were  cither  joblx'rs  or 
<  ea  i  rs.  Ivieh  drove  was  jilaecd  under  the  direction  of  a 
topsnian,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  them  to  their  destiiia- 
lon,  and  take  care  that  suflicient  jirovendcr  was  provided  for 
ttie  animals  at  certain  stages  on  the  road.  The  joiirnev— for 
t  le  (lisfanec  was  betwemi  four  and  five  hundred  miles— lasted 
u  >out  t  irtv  and  tlie  cx|)(‘nsos  acciiniulated  by  tliis  slow 

iiKMlo  ot  travelling-  varied  from  to  dk.  per  head.  At  the 
present  time,  by  the  aid  ol  steam  and  rail,  the  eattle  nii<-ht  ho 
transported  Iroin  John  o’  Groat’s  to  Land’s  End  in  less  than  the 
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Biimc  number  of  days  that  it  formerly  took  wet'ks,  and  at  a 
wonderfully  reduced  tarift‘.  But  frequently  tlie  Norfolk  and 
Sufiblk  graziers  purchased  cattle  for  tlic  purpose  of  fattening 
them;  and  thus  it  would  happen  that  two  graziers  and  two 
jobbers  would  possess  a  bullock  before  it  reached  Smithfield. 
liut  the  evil  did  not  end  here.  There  were  tliree  sets  of  drovers 
to  whom  the  cattle  were  committed.  The  grazier  or  jobber  in 
the  country,  sending  beasts  to  a  salesman  in  London,  entrusted 
them  to  a  drover,  who  conveyed  them  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
road,  where  he  was  met  by  the  salesman's  drover,  to  whom  the 
cattle  were  consigned  and  conducted  to  Smithtield.  When  a 
sale  had  been  etfected  in  Smithtield,  the  poor  animals  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  butclier’s  drover,  who  threaded  them  in  and 
out  the  crow'ded  tliorough fares  of  the  city  to  the  abattoirs. 

A  foreigner  entering  London  by  the  Thames  must,  long 
before  he  has  reached  its  aged  Tower,  have  been  impressed  wdth 
the  gigantic  vast  ness  of  its  commerce.  S(;arcely  has  he  left 
Gravesend  than  vessel  upon  vessel,  and  steamer  upon  steamer, 
sweep  by  in  rapid  })rocession.  As  he  nears  Woolw  ich,  the  line 
(lec])ens.  Greenwich  passed,  it  becomes  trebled  and  quadruph'd, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  river  is  hidden  with  shi}q)ing, 
and  scarcely  a  suflicient  avenue  is  left  open  for  moving  to  and 
fro.  All  this  while  his  eye  must  have  rested  upon  the  long 
continued  line  of  buildings — the  warehouses,  the  granaries, 
the  foundries,  the  mills,  the  dockyards — that  fringe  its  banks, 
lie  must  have  contemplated  in  his  mind  the  value  of  this 
mij^hty  a<;gi  •egate  of  property  ;  and  though  perhaps  even  his 
imagination  could  scarcely  befriend  him  in  the  effort,  has 
uttein])ted  to  sum  up  the  probable  wealth  of  the  grc'at  city  he 
w^as  visiting.  ^1.  le  Baron  1  lupin,  who  was  one  of  the  French 
commissioners  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851,  saw’  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  country¬ 
men  realize  by  his  descriptions  something  of  the  j)rosj)erity, 
opulence,  grandeur,  and  intellectual  advancement  of  our 
colossal  metropolis.’’  In  an  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  ^leticrs,  in  1852,  he  says : — 

“  llow'  can  I  give  you  nn  idea  of  London  in  regard  to  its  pros¬ 
perity,  opulence,  grandeur,  aud  intellectual  advancement,  the  result 
of  the  w  ealth  and  discoveries  of  two  happy  centuries  ?  Imagine  a 
monster  city  occupying  a  territory  equal  in  siq^erficial  extent  to  the 
whole  department  of  the  Seine,  and  containing  a  jmpulation  as 
numerous  as  our  five  departments  of  Normandy!  Imagine  this 
immense  population  spread  over  the  two  banks  of  a  river,  which 
bears  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  up  to  docks  forming  its  marine 
portion !  Imagine  the  ships  of  all  countries  lying  in  order  at  anchor, 
from  the  last  of  the  bridges,  arrayed  like  an  army  of  giants  in 
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transversal  ranks,  succeeding  each  other,  almost  without  interval  for 
a  league  in  length,  and  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  mass  a 
space  animatt‘d  with  vessels,  either  steamers  or  under  sail,  which  are 
going  to,  or  coming  from,  all  (juarters  of  the  globe !  To  supply  the 
insulliciency  of  this  tine  port,  imagine  five  groups  of  floating  decks, 
whicli  rectdve  the  vessels  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies 
the  est  Indies,  and  other  special  sources  ot  commerce.  Imagine, 
by  these  means,  a  surface  of  water  always  available,  never  subject  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  Imagine  around  these  docks,  establishments  of 
warehouses  and  workshops  for  the  rigging  and  armament  of  the 
ships  of  commerce  and  war.  In  this  first  of  cities,  thrives  an  infinity 
of  industries  which  are  not  to  be  found  at  Paris,  and  of  which  I'aris 
has  not  even  the  idea.  Such  is  the  maritime  city,  which  includes, 
like  three  continuous  faubourgs,  the  j)orts,  the  towns,  and  the 
arsenals  of  (ireenwich,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich.” — P.  128. 


TS’ot  the  least  important  consideration  in  this  great  (piestion 

is,  what  is  the  total  (quantity  of  food  consumed  annually  in 
1  iondon  ?  A  goodly  array  of  figures  have,  from  t ime  to  t iini',  been 
])ut  forth  to  test  our  eredulit  v  rather  than  appeal  to  our  reason, 
for  it  is  very  easy  to  show  liow  very  defeetive  such  estimates 
must  necessarily  l)e.  There  are  three  sources  from  whence 
eeonomists  profess  to  derive  help — from  official  tah/cs,  com- 
mevcial  returns,  and  population  averages.  I'hc  first,  ])re])ari‘d 
by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  only  take  cognizance  of  such  articles  as 
arc  exeiseahle  or  pay  duty  at  the  (histom  House;  the  second 
are  such  as  railway  companies  and  commercial  estahlishnieiits 
choose  to  make,  as  to  the  amoiuit  of  goods  they  convey,  or  import, 
or  rec(‘ive,  in  any  given  time  into  their  stores  and  warehou.ses, 
but  which  they  are  not  conux  lh'd  to  make  ;  the  third  is  still  less 
8atisfa(‘tory  for  all  its  n'sults  are  based  uj)on  hypotlu'scs.  l  or 
instance,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  as  tlu'  ])opulation  ()f 
London  is  about  one-twelfth  of  the  popidation  of  (ireat  Ilritain, 

it,  therefore,  (‘onsumes  one-twelfth  of  the  food  produci'd  in  or 
importi'd  into  the  kingdom.  Ihit  were  this  process  safe,  we 
ure  met  by  a  still  more  insurmountable  diflieulty.  e  know, 
for  example,  how  many  oxen  were  brought  to  Smithfitdd  in 
ISo  t  ;  but  we  do  not  know  liow  many  were  purchased  and 
slaughtered  for  London  consumption,  or  how  many  for  the 
country.  We  know,  too,  what  (piantities  of  corn  was  import I'd 
the  .same  year,  and  may  guess  at  what  numlx'r  of  (piarters  the 
liarvest  yielded  in  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  beyond 
this  we  are  perfectly  helple.ss.  Another  ingenious  idan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Dorter,  for  arriving  at  some  probable  residt  was, 
to  add  up  the  personal  expenses  of  individuals ;  but  as  families 
and  individuals  are  not  always  disposed  to  be  communieative, 
verv  few  facts  worthv  of  confidence  could  be  collected;  and 
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consequently  no  very  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  average 
consumption  of  all  the  inliabitants  of  siicli  a  place  as  London 
ciiii  be  established.  Yet  it  is  only  by  combining  facts  derived 
fmm  all  these  sources  that  inquirers  can  arrive  at  even  an 
approximate  estimate,  a  result  at  all  times  desirable. 

W^e  will,  however,  enter  a  little  more  into  detail.  ^Ir.  Dodd 
goes  cautiously  over  much  ground  to  arrive  at  estimates,  which 
ins  very  cautiousness  induces  us  to  put  great  confidence  in. 
Keferring  to  the  subject  of  grain,  he  says :  — 

“  It  may  not  then  bo  a  wide  departure  from  the  truth  if  we 
assume,  as  a  sort  of  convenient  summarv,  or  resume  of  the  above 
figures,  that  the  United  Kingdom  contains  about  4,500,000  acres 
under  wheat  crop  ;  that  the  average  produce  is  about  2S  bushels  j)cr 
acre;  that  the  average  price  has  been  about  52.s\  per  quarter  during 
a  range  of  several  years,  excluding  1851-55;  that  the  total  value  at 
that  price  would  be  about  £  10,000,000  annually ;  that  we  require, 
besides  this,  something  like  U10,000,0(X)  worth  of  foreign  wheat 
annually ;  that  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  cwts.  of  foreign  Hour 
come  in  aid  of  the  supply ;  and  that  all  tliis  is  in  addition  to  the 
barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  consumed  chielly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  These  are  very  general  average  estimates,  set  down  for 
familiar  illustration,  but  with  a  full  consciousness  that  they  might 

not  accord  with  the  numbers  of  anv  one  selected  vear.” — 1*.  105. 

«  • 

llefore  going  into  the  subject  of  flower-mills  and  bread- 
baking,  we  have  a  slight  skeicb  of  the  fortunes  of  a  sack  of 
wheat  sent  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Jiondon,  which  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  entire,  with  the  hope  that  the  exposure 
of  sueli  an  iniquitous  system  of  dues  and  delays  may  attract  the 
attention  of  those  anxious  to  ])rocurc  cheap  flour  and  cheap 
bread  for  tlic  peojdc,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

“Mr.  ^I’Culloch  on  the  authority  of  IVlr.  Kmiss,  gives  an  account 
of  the  import  of  OOt  quarters  of  wheat  from  New  York,  in  which  the 
small  charges  are  even  still  more  numerous,  conq)rising  winnowing, 
measuring,  delivery,  brokerage,  insurance,  commission,  and  freight¬ 
ages.”— P.  170. 

These  Ibeforc  the  corn  reaches  the  Thames  :  — 

“  When  a  eorn-laden  ship  enters  the  port  of  London,  the  corn  has 
to  pass  through  an  ordeal,  not  at  the  will  of  the  seller,  or  the  buyer, 
or  the  factor,  but  by  command  of  the  corporate  authorities,  'fhere 
19  water-bailliage  to  pay,  and  groundage  to  pay ;  there  are  Lord-' 
mayor’s  dues  to  pay,  and  cocket-dues  to  pjiy ;  the  corn  or  its 
owners  may  receive  no  earthly  benefit  in  return,  yet  these  dues  must 
be  met.  And,  again,  the  owner  is  not  allowed  to  measure  his  own 
corn,  or  to  take  it  to  granaries  or  wharves ;  the  sworn  meters  insist 
upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  former  of  these  services  for  him,  whether 
he  will  or  no;  while  the  fellowship  porters  equally  insist  upon  car- 
O’iug  his  corn  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  Tliere  are  certain  corn- 
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meters,  appointed  by  the  corn  and  coal  committee ;  they  attend  at 
certain  ollices  contiguous  to  the  spots  where  their  seryfees  may  be 
required.  When  a  corn-laden  ship  arriyes,  notice  must  be  giveu  to 
to  these  meters,  who  claim  the  rights  (in  yirtue  of  certain  ancient 
grants  or  charters)  of  meting  or  measuring  the  corn,  while  bein" 
transferred  to  a  barge  or  lighter  alongside.  Such  arrangements  are 
sadly  uncommercial  and  unsuitable  to  our  age:  they  huyo  nothin" 
but  their  antiquity  to  recommend  them.” — P.  171.  *  ^ 

We  have  not  time  to  visit  ^lark  Tjane  and  bo  introduced  to 
the  fanners,  millers,  merchants,  shipjxTs,  speculators,  granary- 
keepers,  lightermen,  and  factors,  to  be  met  there,  ^loiidays,  We<l- 
iiesdays,  and  Fridays,  the  market  days ;  ^ye  ^yill  go  at  once  to 
the  millers,  and  see  the  process  of  converting  the  wheat  into  Hour. 
Windmills  are  out  of  the  question  in  London.  Acconlingly, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  tall,  narrow’,  jmojecting  buildings 
have  been  erected,  easily  distinguished  by  the  clouds  of  ^yhitc 
dust  or  po\yder  that  rise  from  every  wdiidow’  and  dooiwvay,  and 
settle  upon  the  walls,  the  sills,  and  the  roofs.  Here,  con¬ 
tinuously,  during  the  day,  and  sometimes  far  up  into  the  night, 
may  be  heard  the  heavy,  steady  beat  of  machinery  in  motion. 
These  are  steam  flour-mills.  When  the  wheat  arrives  at  the 
mill,  it  is  hoisted  uj)  by  means  of  an  Archimedean  screw’  to  an 
upper  story,  wdiere  it  undergoes  the  ])rocess  of  clcjinsing, 
mealing,  that  is  the  mixing  wheats  of  different  values  together, 
to  produce  the  quality  the  miller  w  ishes  to  obtain ;  and 
winnow  ing  to  drive  off  dust  or  light  j)articles  adhering  to  the 
grain.  If  a  superior  flour  is  required,  it  is  again  insptntc'd  and 
winnowed,  and  then  silted  through  a  hopper  into  the  space 
b(‘t  ween  the  two  mill-stones,  the  upper  one  of  which,  w’eighing 
sometimes  three-cpiarters  of  a  ton,  and  making  upwards  of  a 
hundred  revedutions  a  minute,  crushes  the  wheat  into  Hour. 
The  flour  then  Hies  out  laterally  from  Ixdw’een  the  tw'o  stones, 
is  ca\ight  in  a  large  wooden  case,  from  which  it  is  (‘jected  into  a 
bin  Indow’,  and  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  dressing,  that  is, 
separating  the  bran  from  the  flour,  an  operation  that  is  jier- 
formed  thnuigh  a  sieve  of  fine  silk  or  wire.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  larger  mills  grind  as  much  as  twenty-five  thousand 
quartei's  of  w  heat  w  eekly. 

^sumerous  inventions  and  novelties  have  been  introduced  of 
late  to  remove  the  defects  that  exi.sted  in  the  (dd-fashioned 
mills;  of  which  three  may  be  mentioned:  the  conical  mill,  the 
Gruaux  .system  and  that  of  Messrs.  8waine  and  Jloville.  din' 
peculiarity  of  the  conical  mill  is,  that  the  lower  stone  moves 
instead  of  the  upjx'r,  and  that  they  are  conical  where  they  come 
in  contact.  The  benefit  to  Ix'  gained  is  simple  enough.  In  the 
old  mills,  the  Hour  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  after  being 
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uround,  tlio  consequence  was  that  the  rapidity  mth  wliich  the 
Btoue  moved,  caused  the  flour  to  lieat  and  become  injured.  It 
is  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  introducin<:r  the  conical  mill. 
The  Gruaux  is  used  where  very  fine  flour,  such  as  French  pastry 
is  made  with,  is  required.  The  invention  of  Messrs.  Swainc  and 
Boville  consists  in  introducing  a  blast  of  air  upon  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  stones  so  as  to  prevent  the  heating  complained  of 
above.  It  also  provides  against  the  flour  being  wafted  into  the 
rooms  and  the  consequent  waste  that  ensues. 

“  Every  man  his  own  miller,’’  says  ^Ir.  Dodd,  is  not  yet  a 
maxim  received  by  the  world  generally  ;  yet  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  itpraeically  in  a  limited  degree  to  com¬ 
munities  of  men.  The  artizans  of  Leeds  have  become  millers. 
During  the  scarcity  that  existed  in  1847,  when  flour  was  both 
bad  and  dear,  it  was  determined  by  a  few  of  them  to  save  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  an  intervening  agency  by  adopting  a 
direct  system  of  dealing  between  the  corn  merchants  and  the 
flour  purchasers,  A  fund  was  subscribed  ;  an  old  flax  mill  leased 
or  bought,  and  converted  into  a  flour  mill ;  and  a  committee  of 
management  formed  to  purchase  corn,  superintend  its  grinding, 
and  to  distribute  the  flour  amongst  the  subscu-ibers.  We  shall 
not  accompany  the  society  through  its  early  struggles.  A  power¬ 
ful  opposition  from  the  millers  luid  others  interested  in  putting 
down  such  an  innovation  was  to  be  expected,  and  at  first  the 
scheme  did  not  succeed.  Ihit  perseverance  has  its  reward,  and 
in  1851,  the  business  of  this  joint-stock  association  amounted  to 
£27,000;  and  in  1858,  to  £70,000,  with  a  clear  profit  of  £4,400. 
At  the  end  of  1854,  the  association  comprised  8,200  members 
who  possessed  a  small  capital  in  the  mill. 

A  still  more  daring  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  and 
achieved  by  the  artizans  of  Birmingham,  which  probably  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  to  their  brethren  at  Leeds.  In  the  year  1705,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  towns¬ 
people  with  good  flour  and  genuine  bread ;  the  flour  and  bread 
supplied  by  the  millers  and  bakers,  being  worthless  and  unwhole¬ 
some. 

The  millers  not  being  able  to  resist  the  popularity  of  the 
plan,  adopted  it  themselves,  and  there  are  now  no  less  than  six 
large  bread-mills  in  Birmingham.  At  one  of  the  largest  of 
these,  all  the  processes  are  performed  by  steam.  Steam  sorts 
the  wheat,  mixes  the  flour,  kneads  the  dough,  bakes  the  bread, 
Steam  has  provc'd  itself  not  only  a  good  miller  and  a  good  baker, 
but  active  ones  also.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  it  is  asserted  that 
two  mills  alone  distribute  500  sacks  of  flour  in  the  fonn  of  well 
made,  well  baked,  unadulterated  bread.  Why  is  not  this  system 
of  association  more  extensively  carried  out  h  Why  is  it  not  in- 
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trcKluccd  into  every  towTi  where  the  poor  swarm  in  huiulrcds? 
Wliy  is  it  not  adopted  in  other  branehes  of  the  essc'ntial  trades 
such  as  the  clothing,  slioeing,  and  hatting  departments.  It  need 
not  be  contined  to  the  artizan  or  the  meelianie.  Tlioiisands  of 
every  class  might  benefit  by  it.  The  system  of  middle  men  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  wasteful,  and  detrimental ;  it  originated  in  times  when 
the  movements  of  trade  were  slow  and  impeded  at  every  step. 
It  may  as  well  be  asked,  in  an  age  of  progress,  speed,  enirghteii- 
ment,  and  i)ublic  economy,  can  such  a  state  of  things  long 
endure  Y 

Of  course,  Mr.  Dodd  enters  into  the  subject  of  the  adulteration 
of  1(Xk1,  but  his  verdict  with  regard  to  bread  is  not  so  terrible  as 
the  panic  lately  created  about  it  might  have  led  us  to  expert. 
“  Adulteration,”  he  says,  “is  doubtless  practised;  but  ])ossil)ly 
not  to  so  great  an  extt*nt  as  to  justify  the  alarm  sometimes  mani¬ 
fested.”  Another  (juestion,  however,  somewhat  allied  to  this, 
springs  up  as  it  were  of  its  own  accord :  the  respect iv(‘  merits 
of  w7///cand  hroiCHj  oi' /crfucnied  and  bread.  It  seinis 

generally  admitted  that  brown  bread  or  bread  with  the  bran  in 
it,  is  the  more  wholesome,  and  if  the  lady  of  the  house  could 
only  overcome  her  jyrejudice  against  seeing  a  dark-coloured 
loaf  u])on  her  table,  instead  of  pure  white,  which  must  contain 
unwludcsome  ingredients  to  give  it  its  whiteness,  the  matter 
would  be  set  at  rest  at  once.  The  subject  of  fermented  and  un¬ 
fermented  bread  has  not  been  so  geiierallv  discussed;  we,  there- 
fore,  point  out,  one  peculiarity  which,  if  proved  true,  must  carry 
great  weight  with  it.  Dr.  ^laclean  before  the  Glagow  meeting 
of  the  Dritish  Association,  in  185J1,  stated  that  a  sack  of  Hour 
will  make  lOOJ  lib.  loaves  of  unfermented  bread  to  1)1^  of  fer¬ 
mented.  It  is  also  shown  that  unfermented  bread  is  as  whole¬ 
some  as  the  latter.  We  heaitily  recommend  this  subject  to 
further  invc'stigation. 

Kngland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beef,  and  probably, 
the  ])riniest  of  this  ])rime  meat  is  to  he  found  in  the  markets  ol 
London.  As  Christmas  comes  around,  what  excitement,  what 
glee,  what  a  glow  of  warm  and  joyous  feeling  runs  through  the 
veins  of  all,  in  every  station,  and  of  every  age,  who  can  pnK  uro 
or  anticipate  procuring  a  dinner  of  genuine  roast  beef.  Little 
do  the  majority  heed  whence  it  comes,  how  it  is  reared,  what 
care,  skill,  and  money  have  been  exjiended  to  bring  it  to  the  state 
of  jx'rfect ion  which  is  their  admiration.  Yet  to  the  economist 
who  wishes  to  investigate  every  thing  connected  with  this  branch 
of  the  supplies,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  still  nearer  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowest, — who  calculates  the  cost  oi 
feeding,  conveying,  slaughtering,  and  selling, — and  inquires,  are 
there  not  unnecessary  expenses  which  raise  the  price  ol  the 
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article,  or  expenses  which,  if  softened  down,  would  lessen  tho 
price  of  it  ? — the  subject  presents  itself  in  a  more  serious  and 
even  a  more  interesting  aspect ;  and  if  it  be  not  with  this  view, 
that  statistics,  uninteresting  in  themselves,  arc  collected,  proved, 
and  compared,  the  labours  of  such  men  are  vain.  It  is  with 
this  object  that  we  ourselves  deal  so  freely  in  ligures  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ])aper,  and  lay  before  the  readers  tho  results  of  piitient,  yet 
uot  altogether  successful,  investigations. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  we  pos¬ 
sess  curious,  if  not  infallible,  statistics.  Mr.  l\)ole  in  his  statistics 
of  llritish  commerce  estimates  the  total  average  of  live  stock 
existing  at  one  time  in  Great  llritain,  at  4,200,000  cattle, 
28,500,t)00  sheep,  and  1,500,000  ])igs,  whose  aggregate  value 
he  makes  £77,175,000.  Mr.  M‘Cullocli,  another  authority,  fixes 
the  numbers  and  their  value  much  higher,  lie  considers  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Great  lli  itain  to  be  5,000,000,  or  1,400,000 
more  than  ^Ir.  l\)ole.  It  is  also  calculated  that  about  a  (piarter 
of  tho  whole  number  is  killed  yearly  for  meat  supply. 

Tho  cattle  intended  for  the  London  market  are  not  always 

fattcncHl  in  the  districts  where  thev  are  reared.  As  we  have 

«■ 

already  mentioned,  many  are  reared  in  Scotland,  purchased  at 
the  trysts  or  fairs  of  Lalkirk  and  Galloway,  and  sent  in  droves 
to  the  richer  plains  of  the  south  to  be  made  sleek  and  plump  and 
tit  to  meet  the  gaze  of  a  Smithfield  connoisseui-.  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  prepare  large  quantities.  No  less  than  one  million 
bullocks,  and  four  million  sheep  are  marked  out  for  the  ^letro- 
politaii  dinner- tables.  But  where  are  they  all  f  Mr.  Dodd 
answers : — 

“  Some  are  on  the  wild  moors  of  northern  Scotland  ;  some  are  on 
their  way  to  the  trysts  at  Falkirk  and  Galloway;  some  an'  under  tho 
charge  of  railway  companies  for  transport  to  the  richer  soil  of  Sulfolk 
and  Norfolk  :  some  are  fatteniiui:  in  those  two  counties,  or  in  tho 
Midland  districts  ;  some  may  be  growing  in  Flanders,  Holland,  or 
Holstein,  and  some  in  Ireland;  the  short-woolled  sheep  may  be 
luxuriating  on  the  downs  of  Sussex  ;  the  long-woolled  may  be  grazing 
in  Leicestershire  ;  some  are  suckling,  and  some  are  fattening.  There 
are  twice  as  niany  oxen  and  slieep  always  existing,  destined  for  London 
consunijition,  as  there  are  human  beings  in  Loudon — five  millions  for 
two  millions  and  a  half.” — P.  240. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  general  results,  economists  have 
pushed  their  investigations  still  farther,  and  inquired  what  may 
be  the  average  amount  of  meat  consumed  by  each  individual 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  though  as  with  regard  to  tho 
other  estimates  arrived  at,  there  exists  a  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
yet  the  results  are  by  no  means  uninstructivc.  It  enables  us  to 
compare  the  quantities  of  food  eaten  by  tho  poorer  class,  as  well 
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a.s  their  domestic  condition,  in  the  jrood  old  times  ’*  iiith  the 
pre'icnt  times.  We  find  that  our  forefathers  obtain^xl  much  h^ss 
of  the  tine  fat  beef  of  fdd  England  than  do  {K‘rsoii<  in  the  Mine 
social  rank  now.  It  is  proved  too,  triumphantly,  that  the  f.)<>d 
of  the  pf*ople  at  the  p‘ri«xl  when  the  monasteries — thos** 
of  idle  Ixiunty  and  profligate  charity — were  in  their  most  tlourish- 
in?  state,  was  infinitely  inferior  to  what  the  industrious  |K>)r  of 
f)ur  own  days  enjoy.  l>ut  let  us  descend  to  about  a  centurvairo. 
Tlie  consumption  of  meat  in  17.3<f,  it  is  assertc*!!,  did  not  ex’^^ed 
7d  n»s.  p  r  head  p  r  annum.  An  estimate  for  brinirs  the 

average  as  hi irh  as  lodlbs.  jxt  head.  Mr.  M'Culhxdi  rates  it  at 
122  lbs.  in  recent  year^,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  at  1  iO  lbs.  Thouirh 
there  is  a  broad  discrepancy  l)etween  these  modern  estimates,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  approximate  the  truth.  We 
think,  however,  if  tlie  average  were  placed  at  a  little  l>elow  the 
alx)ve  estimates — at  12<f  ll>s.  jx-r  annum  for  each  p  rson,  the  state¬ 
ment  would  lx‘  found  more  correct. 

Few  ]K‘rsons,  not  even  the  commissiiriat-treneral  himself,  ex- 
ce])t  p'lhaps  the  p^rson<  enirasred  in  every  branch  <»f  thi<  trade, 
know  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  articles  tliat  may  be 
broujrht  within  the  definition  of  the  word,  FckkI.  Mr.  I>odd, 
however,  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  us,  and  treats  of  salted 
and  ])atent  or  preserved  meats,  and  Italian  stores,  with  all 
tlie  llimiliarity  of  a  ]»urveyor.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
largely  into  the  subji*ct.  It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that 
such  is  the  perfc'ction  to  which  the  system  of  pttting  meat 
has  IxM-n  brouirlit,  that  a  canister  of  Gamble’s  Ijoiled  mutton, 
left  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  by  <»ne  of  the  Arctic  Exjxdition  in 
1x21,  was  found  in  t‘X( client  condition  by  Sir  James  Ross  when 
he  visited  the  .s|x)t  in  Ixl^b  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwanls. 

We  have  thus  coii'iideri'd  the  subject  of  bjod  as  reirard^  its 
chief  features — bread  and  meat.  A  very  im]»erfect  idea  of  tliis 
vast  fpiestion  can  ho  conceived  without  vinitintr  Rillingsgate 
and  Eeadeiihall  markets,  the  grand  fish  and  fowl  depots  of  the 
inetnq>olis.  Covent  Garden  for  fruits  and  vegetaliles,  ought  to 
lx*  ad(h‘d  to  this,  as  well  as  the  warehouses  where  are  storid  up 
the  cheese,  the  butter,  and  the  eggs  for  London  tables.  Rut 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  investigation  so 
far.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  without  taking  a 
glance  at  the  anumnt  of  fish  and  fowl  brought  to  these  markets. 

London  is  not  deixiulent  upin  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  Ihig- 
land  for  its  supply  of  fish.  Thanks  to  the  speed  and  regularity 
this  supplv  conies  from  widely  different  quarters,  and  without 
injury  or  deterioration.  The  rivers  and  falls  of  Scotland  furnish 
us  with  salmon:  Yarmouth,  Holland,  and  Norway,  C(xl,  brill. 
turlx)t,  sole,  whiting,  and  skait  ;  mackerel  are  found  oil  the 
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coa>t  of  Devon  and  Cornwall :  oysters  and  shrimps  in  the 
Thames  :  cral>s  in  the  Kiys  of  the  south  eixtst ;  and  lol^sters  in 
the  tiorls  of  Norway  and  S'otland.  The  quantities  in  which 
these  '*'u]>plies  are  brought  to  llillinir^LTate,  an'  so  proditjious,  as 
almost  to  defy  Indief.  Vet,  Mr.  I'oole  has  not  hesitattxl  to  irive 
it  hi<  attention,  and  ventures  to  estimate  the  numlx'r  (inde- 
|viulent  of  sprats),  at  the  stujxmdou<  total  of  d,0O(>jK>«h00O, 
weiirhinir  al>uit  2d0,000  tons,  and  valuinij  alxmt  1‘V?,00(>.000. 
The  arrav  of  tiirures  that  also  ineits  us  at  every  step  in  runnin;; 
thnnurh  the  estimates  in>on  irnnie  and  poultry,  thoujrli  not  so 
iiicreilible  is  formidable.  They  present  a  total  of  alnnit  tive 
inillioiK  and  a  half  heads  of  b*>th  s»ld  annually  at  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  uiarkets,  Leadeiihall  and  Newirate.  If  we  include  the 
averain'  of  the  nuinlH'r  killed  annually  in  the  Cniti^l  Kinirdoin 
we  ari‘  acrain  ^tartleil :  head  of  all  kiiuD,  weii^hin^ 

4'',0oo  tons,  and  estimated  at  t‘l  are  the  titrures  we 

are  presentt'd  with.  AVe  can  only  nmiark.  that  if  ditlieulties 
existeil  in  the  way  of  ealeulatintr  satisfactorily  the  quantities  of 
bread  and  meat — the  more  important  articles  of  consumj)tion — 
<old  in  London  ;  how*  much  Lrreater  must  be  the  dithculty  of 
averairin IT  articles  of  minor  coiciequence. 

However,  as  we  have  Wfore  obsi  rvt'd,  public  attention  should 
be  called  to  these  questions;  inquiry  should  Iv  stimulatiHl ;  a 
system  should  lx‘  intnxluced  for  tabulating  as  far  as  |x>ssible  the 
quantities  not  only  consumed  in  Loiuhm,  Manchester,  Hir- 
min^ham,  Liver|K^ol,  and  other  larire  towns,  but  (treat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  A  bill  has  been  intruluced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  tor  coinpi'llint!:  the  farnuT  to  take  note  of  w*hat  each  acre 
produces,  and  sendiiiii:  the  ri*turns  to  a  p>verninent  otficer  ap- 
p»inted  for  the  purj>ose.  This  is  one  ste])  in  advance.  Hut  the 
.'‘y>tem  should  be  universal.  It  will  lead  to  im^x^rtant  results. 
It  would  as'iist  us  in  obtainiipj:  a  better  knowh^lj^e  of  supplies; 
it  would  sug'o^est  improvements ;  it  Wiudd  diminish  the  chances 
of  scarcity ;  it  would  tend  to  cheapen  provisions,  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  pi'o])le. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  helpid  us  to  form  some  idea  of  this  subject  ; 
hut  we  are  not  informed  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  his  own 
original  researches,  or  how  much  he  has  borrowed  from 
others.  AVe  are  ini'lined  to  think  that  he  has  dejn'inh'd  more 
up)n  the  i n vest ijjat ion  of  others  than  his  own,  and  that  he  is 
more  indebted  to  them  than  he  acknowledtres.  There  is  a  pi>int 
too  which  he  81*01118  not  to  have  considert'd  within  the  scoj)e  of 
his  (lesiti;!!,  and  yet  it  is  an  important  subject  when  considiTcd 
in  relation  to  the  pow*ers  of  home  food-production.  1  he  question 
of  fanning,  and  the  influence  that  the  laws  existinir  betw'tvn  the 
landlords  and  tenants,  exercist's  upon  the  supjily  of  (.ireat  Britain 
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have  not  been  hinted  at.  llere,  a  larprc  iiehl  is  o])ou  for  disoiis- 
sion.  There  is  but  one  remark,  however,  to  b(‘  made  upon  it  at 
present.  As  lon<»:  as  a  iarm  eaiinot  be  let  or  taken  witliout  the 
interlerenee  of  a  lawyer — as  lon^  as  landlord  and  tenant  cannot 
m(M.‘t  together  and  openly  strike  a  bargain  as  a  ineivhant  witli  a 
mereliaiit,  or  one  honest  man  with  aiiotlier,  so  lonu:  ''id  tlusc 
“  vex(‘d  (|ucstions,”  prevent  the  agriculturist  from  continuallv 
earrvinp;  on  a  lii^li  system  of  farming*-,  and  so  lon^  will  the 
people  of  Kngland  be  delrauded  of  the  diHerc'iice  between 
what  is  raised  and  what  ui  'ujht  be  raised,  which  in  all  equity  is 
theirs.* 


Ihiff  Botifcs. 


The  Tiro  Lights.  By  the  Author  of  “Struggles  for  Life.” 
Cash.  TSot). 


London : 


The  title-page  of  this  work  is,  of  itself,  no  feeble  recoinnuMnlation. 
All  who  read  the  “  Aiitobiography  of  a  Dissenting  ^linister,”  will 
rccal  with  pleasure  its  descri[)tions  of  a  suifering  life,  strength¬ 
ened  and  adorned  by  an  ever-rij)ening  faith.  (Ireat  exjiectations 
will  natui’ally  arise,  and  we  are  happy  in  giving  the  assurance  that 
th(*y  will  be  more  than  realized.  At  llu*  time  of  tht‘  former  ]>uh- 
lieation  it  was  in  many  (punters  a  (piestion  whether  it  was  a  fiction 
that  r(‘ad  like  nad  life,  or  a  life  that  had  aboumh'd  in  ])assag('s 
of  an  (‘xtraordinary  interest.  Tliis  doubt  was,  in  truth,  a  high  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  ability  and  even  to  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  It  a 
biogra])y  is  worth  writing,  and  if  it  be  well  written,  the  more  truthtul 
it  is,  the  gri‘ater  will  bt*  its  ri‘st‘mblanee  to  the  productions  of  the 
highest  imaginative  gmiius.  A  dull  life  is  either  a  lie  or  a  vanity. 
It  should  have  no  place  in  literature.  But  few  lives  would  iurnish 
(lull  memoirs  if  the  narrator  were  only  gifted  with  an  imaginativi', 
tliat  is,  an  aecurat(',  reproductive  faculty.  J'or  “  lif(‘  is  real,  lilc  is 
('arnest  I”  and  to  record  the  tkading  features  of  a  theme  so  vast  and 
changeful,  re(piires  a  writer  to  possess  the  ])ower  of  realizing,  sympa¬ 
thizing  with,  and  living  over  again  eacli  step  in  his  can'cr  as  it  occurs 
for  descri|)tion.  In  short,  he  who  writes  a  faithful  chronicle  of  lu’s 
(nvn  growth  and  struggh',  is  endowed  with  the  main  (jualifjcation  tor 
imagiuativi*  writing,  'flu*  gr(‘atest  crime  a  novidist  can  commit  is  to 
iolato  the  probabilities  ot  lib*  as  it  is  gc^nerally  (d)s(*rv(*(l,  or  ot  tlu* 
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orkings  of  life  as  experienced  bv  at  least  a  section  of  man- 
e  leel,  therefore,  that  we  have  got  hold  of  a  canon  on  litc- 
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rat  lire  when  we  urge  that  Die  very  exeellenees  of  tlio  hond  fde 
bit'graphy  are  grounds  for  exjx'eting  great  things  wlien  iietion  is 
attempted.  “  The  Two  liiglits”  forms  a  most  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  ‘‘Struggles.”  The  lattm*  work  exhibited  tlu*  royal  dignity  of 
evangelical  faith  beneath  the  tatters  and  sores  of  an  ludividuariife. 
The  new  work  boldly  generalizes  tlie  particular  facts  and  lessons  of 
its  predecessor,  and  by  the  adoption  of  [)urely  imaginative  charac¬ 
ter  and  incidents,  gives  an  incr(*ased  force  to  many  momentous 
truths.  Wo  need  not  give  any  analysis  of  the  simple  and  thrilling 
tale,  nor  any  extracts  from  its  cloqnmit  pages.  It  will  be  widely 
read — and  read  both  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  experienced 
Christian  will  love  to  retrace  with  such  a  guide  the  dismal  stages  of 
fear,  and  doubt,  and  noblest  contlict;  then  pass  once  more,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  same  guide,  into  the  “peace  which  passeth  niulerstand- 
iiig,”  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  faith’s  victory  over  the  world  is 
twice  sealed.  To  the  young  it  will  prove  one  of  those  counsellors 
who  have  the  art  or  the  gift  of  winning  complete  and  ciu’dial  cou- 
fulence  in  a  moment.  If  it  does  not  actually  discourage'  them  from 
following  the  tendency  of  the  proud  heart  towards  vain  trust  in 
reason,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  all  the  more'  we'lcome,  as  a  guide  seneling 
them  with  firm  but  gentle  hand  inte>  the  path  eif  heavenly  wiseleim. 
The  portraitures  are  elrawn  with  a  tew  lines,  but  they  are  full,  distinct, 
striking,  abounding  with  character:  this  is  the  perfection  of  art, 
whether  in  wielding  the  jiencil  or  the'  pen.  Ce'rhaps  we  canneit  bette'r 
express  the  only  fault  we  have  te)  tinel  with  the  boeik,  nor,  at  the  same 
time',  convey  a  truer  impression  eif  our  e)\vn  eipinion  eif  its  merit,  than 
by  saying  that  the  tale  is  ned  leing  enough  :  a  rare  re'gre't  in  these 
days,  but  erne  in  whicli  we  feel  sure  all  reaelcrs  of  the  “Two  Lights  ” 
will  sincerely  sympathize. 


The  Jnjlucnce  of  Chrisiianift/  upon  International  Law. —  The  Ifulsean 
Trizc  Kasai/  in  the  Unii'er.'<iti/  (f  Canihrid(/efor  the  Year  1S51.  I^y 
C.  M.  Kennedy,  ILA.  Cambrielge:  Alacmillan  anel  Ce). 

Two  IntroJuctori/  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law.  J5y 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.Ji.  Longmans. 

The  lu'v.  John  Ilulse  by  will,  dated  July  21, 1 727,  beejuoatheel  funds, 
the  income  of  which  now  amounts  te>  about  dl’lOO  yearly,  to  bo  jiaid 
partly  in  remunerating  the'  author,  anel  partly  in  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  publication  of  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  JCvidences,  8tc., 
“or  on  any  other  particular  arguim'nt  ...  in  ord(*r  to  (‘vince  tho  truth  , 
and  excellence”  of  the  Cliristian  religion.  The  author  might  be  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  or  a  IL  A.,  but  not  an  M.A..  of  Cambridge  University,  and 
the  subject  was  to  be  appointed  on  New  dear’s  Lkay,  and  the  prize 
awarded  at  the  following  Christmas  by  the  Vict'-Chancellor  ot  tin; 
University  and  the  Masters  of  Trinity  and  St.  dohn’s  Colleges.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  a  beciuest  of  this  character  may  not  be 
productive  of  even  the  highest  advantages,  but  its  object  is  easily  liable 
to  frustration.  Everybody  knows  that  at  Cambridge,  w  here  honour  is  to 
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bo  won,  it  is  not  the  relative  smallness  of  the  prize  that  will  deter  eom- 
pelition,  while  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  are  evidenees  that  thetlK  ine 
is  in  this  ease  sutlieiently  attractive.  AVe  must  suppost'  from  Mr 
Kennedy’s  essay  that  the  llulsean  fund  has  not  been  suecessfidlv 
managed.  It  is  conscientious,  laborious,  unlearned,  ami  feehle.  h 
is  ipiite  as  good  a  work,  we  should  think,  as  could  ho  produced  hv  a 
gentleman  of  fair  abilities,  but  of  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  slih- 
ject,  and  eertainly  of  no  genius  for  grasping  its  bearings  in  despite 
of  every  disadvantage,  and  who  looked  for  his  rt'ward  ratlu'r  to  the 
forty  pounds  that  might  be  saved  on  the  printer’s  hill,  than  to  the 
production  of  a  treatise  which  should  introduce  him  to  his  future 
profession.  We  hear  and  see  nothing  of  Bulfendorf,  Byerhershoeh, 
Mattel,  or  Lord  Stowell  ;  nor  do  we  eonsid(‘r  that  a  rt'ference  about 
every  tenth  page  to  (Irotius,  and  the  infornuition  in  a  nott‘  that  “the 
rights  of  war  are  discussed  at  a  eonsidm’ahle  length  by  him,’  (Mitith's  us 
to  feel  that  there  is  anything  of  this  not  ahsolutedy  unintliumtial  writer 
transferred  into  the  [>ages.  'fhe  great  legal  ai.thority  with  our  author 


would  secMu  to  be  “  Alosheim's  Kcelesiastical  History.”  It  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  rtdief  to  turn  to  the  production  of  Hr.  'fwiss. 
Disclaiming  “any  j)retence  to  novelty  of  view  or  originality  of 
treatment,'’  and  undoubtedly  fetterc'd  not  a  little  in  plac('s  by  the 
nature  of  his  suhji*ct,  the  learned  civillian  ndains  our  attention  even 
wlu're  he  iloes  not  absorb  our  intert'st.  We  ejin  consei(‘ntiously  re¬ 
commend  these  lectures  to  readers  of  all  classes.  ThestudiMit  (for 
whom  tlu'V  |)rotess  to  be  designed)  will  derive  from  them  sullieieiit 
iidbrmation  to  guide  him  iu  his  search  for  more;  whih‘  tlu‘  primary 
authorities  are  freely  laid  before  him,  and  tlu'ir  charactei’s  explained. 
Th(‘  more  advanced  impiirer  will  acknowledge  the  charm  which 
aris(‘s  not  from  the  display  so  much  as  theludrayal  of  leaiming.  This 
is  shown  occasionally  by  an  incidental  ftdicity  of  t'pithet,  hut  more 
(h‘cid(‘dlv  by  one's  tindiug  oneself  continuously  engagcal  in  discussions 
smdi  as  coidd  only  occur  to  a  writer  familiar  with  the  ])ecuhariti('s 
of  tlu‘  author  whom  he  is  descrihinir.  A\  e  exclmh'  no  comparison 


but  that  of  stvh'  in 


saving 


that  Dr.  Twiss’  treatise  strikinglv  re¬ 


minded  us  of  “  Mackintosh’s  Introductorv  Essav  on  Ethical  I’hilo- 
si'phy,”  with,  perhaps,  tlu'  addition  that  we  do  not  helievi*  his 
judgment  to  be  in  any  ease  so  seriously  open  to  observation  as  Alack- 
iutosh's  is  known  to  be  in  more  than  one  important  particular. 


(lOii  Revealed  in  the  Process  of  Creation^  and  hj  the  Manifestation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  By  .lames  IL  AValker,  Autluir  of  “  The  Bhilo- 
sophv  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.” — London  :  .lames  Nishet  and 
Co.  ’ 

We  rejoice,  in  a  hook  of  this  order,  because  it  begins  and  ends,  like 
every  thing  good  ami  trm',  in  Him  who  made  the  univcu’si',  and  who 
is  always  preparing  mansions,  whmv  informed  souls  may  dwell  and 
see  His  glory.  No  Christian  doubts  that  the  same  word  that  ('vok»*d 
this  rolling  system  of  worlds,  and  established  the  spheres  upon  the 
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forces  of  o.nnipo(c,.t  will,  also  crcalos  tl.o  ,.ow  heaves  and  tl.e  new 
earlh,  w  herein  .Iwelleth  .  AVilhout  Him  was  not  anv 

t lun^^  ma;je  that  was  niade  ”  and  when  the  liat  went  forth:  “  Let  theJj 

l(  heht,  Ills  niaiulestation  w;is  beoun.  Hut  it  is  eonlinnine  and 
com  ortin-  o  see  how  reason  and  faith  aeree.  That  Christ  was  in 
tl»  Idea  and  plan  of  creation  ,s  a  snilieienl  eanse  for  existence  esne- 
cia  Iv  oiir  own  .'xistenee ;  and  that  lie  is  the  end  of  creation  as  well 
as  le  besiniiinjj,  is  a  snllieient  eonseipienee  in  relation  to  ourselves 
hi  He  IS  the  Inliiess  of  the  (iodhead  in  bodilv  relationship  to  man’ 
I  Ins  e:ir  h  was  tor  man,  and  is  to  bi  pnfreted  for  iierfect 

n  an.  I  he  p.ast  and  the  lulure  are  hy  eonstitiitiim  one,  the  producer 

sk'i  of  t'be'c r'’  ’  ‘""l  i‘’"‘  !'"•  ‘I"'  i''"l  exists  in  the  de- 

Mi  oi  tin  (  uator,  and  that  (lesion  is  jirof^ressivelv  developed  as  the 

piowiiiK  exidenee  alike  of  His  love  and  Jlis  jiower.  The  reason  of 

tliiiies  IS  the  elmraeter  of  (iod,  and  that  eharaeter  is  discerned  hv 

reison  w  I, aiever  she  devoutly  eonteniplates  the  works  of  His  hamf 

validity,  tore..,  and  charm  of  the  argument  eariied  n 
non,:;!,  his  beaiitilul  little  volume.  The  laws  of  er..ation  are  traced 

ird  n  ici’-ir'  f'"  -I  '^l-i'-itual  ami  moral 

oidin.i,n..s,  in  eonformity  to  which  man  was  imid..,  and  in  which  he  is 

If  be  ( V  T'’’-  ‘V  r  r-'  «I"'ritnal  seheme 

to  hlMiIord  n  iV*  "“f '■*  and  the  linal  i-nd  is  shown 

Ncrintiire's  ”  /r  ^;a.'"‘'  ‘f  Haise  revealed  in  the  Christian 

tleit  H  (  "'••odiietion.  p.  vni.)  Itimistnotbe  inferred,  however, 

at  tins  moral  aw  in  the  creation  coni, I  ever  have  been  fully  discovereii 

led-m  of-(V"‘‘l  I’'’-;'*''’*'*'""  key  to  eR'iition  in  the  kiiow- 

ik,"  tie  t  '‘ri  “a  vends 

e>.,..l  'an  loeimau,  ever  reiuly  to  throw  liolit  on  his 

.iu..‘knes  “rr'e  Vl"'  '‘''‘'’"‘1''  ■•weivnce, 

mil)  i;  ‘"'i  “’vdity.  Here  tlioneli  concednif'  nothiiii'  to  the 

'  el  eve^  th..  author  ine.  ts  s....pties  on  their  own  tiehl,  and  iisiiiK 

the  ;  1.  ‘I.",  '*  ''‘'a.l«;'"‘,  oiH'iily  and  ipiietly  d, .feats  them  bv  casting 

.ss  ft  .  .  '•'«!'*  eyes.  Tin.  arsiiment  011^!.,.  sue*! 

•  ciKblii.il  porioclb  ot  production,  ;ind  on  llio  theory  ol*  deve- 

T,Tl\’  evccllent  for  its  el,.arn,.sa  and  simplicitv.  In 

III,,.  ’  '1  veasoiiable  work,  and  very  readable  too  by 

'V'"  ‘‘'i'.’-’.'’  ''‘‘asoninfr.  It  is  consi.stent  in  all  i'ts  parts,  ami  very 
in  'V'll  ‘lelif-ht  any  Christian  who  is  bles.sed  with  liirlit 

aln  n'l.'"!" '".I’'  ''‘'a'’t.  VVe  think  the  author  lias 

vli.  .  *  **'  ^  '’"eceed.al  111  a  sm.cinct  and  yet  compreh(.nsive  and  con- 
cing  manner  in  bis  object  which  was  to  ...xliibit  “  the  evidence  of 
le  power,  wisdom,  and  f^oodiicss  of  (iod;  in  the  lirst  place,  from 

>1  XOt  I  /  I  < .  I  I  I-  <..>.1^.4-... .  1  .1  *  I  *  .  I  • 


PMt.Ji  4’  01  lion;  in  me  iirbl  place,  truin 

isiderations  imlep,.ndent  of  written  rev,.lation  ;  and  in  tli,.  s,.coiid 

ii.'in?  "r  ''evelation  of  the  J.ord  .I,.sus;  and  from  th(.  whole,  to 

*  "  V I'e  inlereiiccs  most  m.cessary  and  useful  to  maiikiiid.”  I 

a  '  orthy  of  the  author  of  “  The  I'hilosophv  of  the  Plan  of  .Salvatiim; 


It 

1  > 


ami  i  •  ^  Liinubopnyoi  me  J'iaii  ot  t^alvation;  ' 

tlfif  J**i*yh  he  has  proved  in  a  logical  and  luminous  manner 

in  grac(‘.  Jl  tlieri*  b(‘  suggestions 

^^hlch  may  be  new,  and  thendbre  (juestionable,  to  (log¬ 
ic  readers,  they  are  still  suggestions  springing  irom  God’s  works, 
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which  surely  never  can  lead  those  astray  who  rely  upon  God’s  word. 
It  is  true  that  such  books  are  not  needed  by  CMiristians,  and  it  is  true 
that  infidels  may  despise  them;  hut  infidels  must  have  no  oxcuse  tor 
their  folly,  and  C'hristians  ou^ht  to  delight  in  all  (mu1,s  works,  'fhosc 
works  are  sought  out,  or  diligently  investigated  by  tliost'  who  liave 
pleasure  in  them,  and  we  ought  to  have  pleasure  in  h'arning  the 
Divine  method  alike  in  creation  and  salvation. 


The  DiJJlcuJties  of  Belief  in  connexion  iritJi  the  Creation  and  the 
Full.  J5y  T.  Jt.  ]5irks,  M.A.  Cambridge:  ^lacmillan  and  Co. 

Tina  work  is  not  one  of  those  superficial  and  popular  treatises 
adapted  to  indolent  readers,  w’ho  look  for  amusement  rafluT  than 
thought  and  instruction.  The  author  jdunges  at  once  into  tlu'  most 
profound  (piestions  of  theology,  and  stales  t'verv  ditrieulty  with  which 
in*  pr(*pos(‘s  to  graj)])le,  with  :ill  the  force  of  which  it  is  susceptihlo. 
Ilis  object  is,  like  that  of  our  gn'at  poid,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  Man  in  the  subji'ct  of  the  Tall  and  ]bHhMn})tiou  of  the  human 
race.  What  is  the  nature  ofi'vil?  AVhat  was  the  primitivt'  state'  of  man? 
In  wh:it  did  tlu^  Tall  consist  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  holy 
being  could  fall  into  sin?  AVho  was  the  tem])ter  r  What  was  the 
nature  of  tlu*  temptation  which  he  em})loyed  ?  Why  was  lu*  ju'rmittcd 
to  gain  access  to  Taradise  ?  What  was  the  probation  of  Angels? 
How  did  thi'V  fall  ?  AVMiy  is  tlu'ir  condition  ho[>eh‘ss  ?  AVhat  was 
the  consecpjence  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity  ?  Such  are  tlu*  topics 
with  which  this  volunu*  is  occupied.  These  mysterious  suhjt'cts  arc, 
in  our  o])inion,  handled  by  tlu*  author  with  consummate  ability. 
I’hoy  arc  the  result  of  long  and  painful  tlumght  and  investigation. 
In  attempting  the  solution  of,  what  may  be  called,  the  (/U(eshi) 
rcTafissinia  of  theology,  our  author  has  followc'd  in  tlu*  waki*  of 
Hishop  Ihitler  and  J)r.  Williams.  AVith  tlu*  former,  lu*  maintains 
that  sin  is  the  abuse  of  free  agency;  and  with  tlu*  latt(*r — without 
directly  alluding  to  him — that  it  is  the  result  of  ereatutc*  d(‘f(*ctihilitv. 
Tlu*re  is  only  one  pt*rfi*ct  being,  which  is  (iod  ;  all  otlu*rs,  howi  ver 
exct'llent,  are,  as  compan*d  with  Him,  lu'cessarily  defeetihh*,  and 
therefort*  liable  to  err.  ( hir  author  distinguishes  lu'twei'u,  w hat  he 
calls,  metaj)hysical  evil  and  moral  evil  ;  the  fornu*r  is  natural  and 
inevitable,  not  so  the  latter.  Thus  he  says  (p.  121 ),“( Jod  only  is 
essentially  gootl,  and  every  creature,  by  contrast,  in  one  way  i>r 
other,  in  act  or  capability,  in  limitation  or  defectihility,  is  essentially 
evil.”  (.Alatt.  xix.  17.)  On  the  subject  of  the  reason  why  imin 
sinned,  he  writes,  “that  inherent  thirst  for  forbiddt'ii  knowledge  in 
prefen'uce  to  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  is  the  only  way  in  which 
.n  sinless  creature  can  he  ccuiceived  liable  to  fall.  Its  danger  arose 
from  the  limitation  of  its  faculties,  and  fi\nn  no  actual  infection  of 
sill.”  The  author  assumes  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  inijms* 
sible  for  God  to  create  a  rational  free  agent,  w  ho  shall  not  be  liable 
to  fall.  We  woidd  ask,  however,  is  this  a  self-evident  truth  r  D  it 
not  an  unnecessary  limitation  of  the  Divine  power  and  w  isdoni  ? 
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This  is  the  point,  we  tliink,  at  whieh  tlie  theory  lies  open  to  serious 
objection.  And  again,  it*  it  iras  inij)ossil)le,  were  it  not  far  better — 
and  would  it  not  appear  so  to  an  inlinittdy  benevolinit  being — that 
they  should  not  be  created  at  all  ?  The  author’s  remarks  on  the 
uecessifj/  of  the  exercise  of  creative  ])ower  seem  to  ns  about  the 
feeblest  part  of  the  work.  A  successive  past,”  says  tlie  author; 
“  before  ereatiou  itself  can  liave  no  real  existence.  A  ])ast  eternity 
is  merely  a  spectral,  unrt*al  imagt*  of  a  truth  too  dec'p  for  us  to  com¬ 
prehend.”  (p.  Sli.)  We  thiidv  the  past  eternity  is  just  as  eoneeivablo 
as  the  future;  ami  we  can  as  easily  thiidi.  of  (Jod  as  having  existed 
from  all  t'teruity  without  created  beings  as  we  can  of  his  dwt'lling  to 
all  eternity  in  the  midst  of  them.  Nidlher  of  these  idiais  lies  within 
the  range  of  the  imagination  ;  but  both  are  apj)rt‘hended  by  the 
intellect,  d’he  best  and  most  satisfaetorv  part  of  tlu^  work  is  that 
in  whieh  (j).  KJS)  it  is  shown,  that  thi' guilt  of  .Vdam’s  sin  is  not 
imputed  to  his  |)osterit  v.  d’his  ])ortion  of  the  p(‘rf*ormane(i  W(‘ would 
especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  4\)  conclude 
this  short  notice  of  a  small  but  profound  and  masterly  essay,  we 
wouhl  impure,  whethm*  the  solution  sought  in  these  pages  is  not 
iinpossibh'.  It  is  the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and  n'Vidation  that, 
though  (Jod  may  be  aj)pr(‘hend('d,  ht‘ cannot  b(‘  eom|)reheml(‘d  ;  now' 
it*  the  solut  ion  sought  could  be  obtained,  t  his  woidd  bt*  no  longt'r  trm‘. 
For  if  this,  the  most  ilillieult  of  (piest  ions,  can  be  aiiswi'rml,  we  m'cd 
not  despair  of  any  otlnn* ;  in  whieh  eas(‘  we  could  no  longm*  (‘\elaim 
with  .lob,  “  Who  by  st'arehing  can  lind  out  (rod  r  Who  can  find 
the  Almighty  unto  p(‘rf(*etion  *r”  bather  we  must  refuse  our  assent 
to  tlu‘  statmnent  of  the  Fi-oplnd,  that  (Jod’s  umh'rstanding  is  infi?dt(*, 
or  we  must  allirm  that  our  oirn  is  so; — a  j)osition  of  eminence  to 
which,  it  should  semu,  some  of  <)ur  mod(*rn  ])hilosophers  have 
attaimal.  At  tin*  same  time,  Mr.  Ibrks’  treatise  will  b(‘  found  usc'tid 
to  eh‘ar  away  tin*  unnecessary  diliieulti(*s  whieh  sonn*  of  our  divines 
liav(*  accumulated  about  this  subji'ct.  d'ln*  labour  of  smoothing  the 
path  to  tin*  solution  will  in'ver  In*  lost,  »'ven  should  such  solution 
in‘ver  In*  rt*aehed.  “  What  do  you  thiid\,”  said  a  e(*rtain  young  man 
to  .lohn  N(*wton  ;  “about  tin*  introduction  of  moral  evil ‘r”  “  \\  hat 

do  1  think  r”  rej)li(‘d  In*,  “  I  think  nothing  at  all.  Man  is  falh*n, — 
the  nn'thod  of  his  re^torati  m  is  providi*d  ami  revealed.  With  thi.siny 
kiiowledgi*  begins  and  ends.” 


(iarlanda  of  Verse. 
and  Co.  ISod. 


I>y  Thomas  li(‘igh.  JjomloJi  :  Smith,  Llder, 


Tuk  descriptive  power  display(‘d  in  tln*se  ])o(*ms,  with  the  liveliness 
uf  fancy,  wliich  is  their  still  stronger  i*haract(“ri.stic,  w  ill  cause  tlnmi 
t(>  be  r(*ad  with  ph*asurt*;  and,  tak(‘n  as  a  whole,  then*  is  a  strength¬ 
ening  etfect  in  the  volume  which  gives  it  value.  4’he  “(larlands’  are 


several.  The  “Alpine  (larland”  consi.-^ts  of  poems  on  motintain 
scenery,  and  while  it  shows  a  cpiichness  to  take  impressions  from 
nature,  betravs  absence  of  patient  love  which  waits  (piietly  to  rec»*ivo 
her  less  obtrusive  influences.  This  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  poem 
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entitled  “  Tlie  Lakes.”  The  scenery  Avhicli  made  AVordf^. 

worth  say,  “  I  would  not  exchange  the  mists  which  sj)iritualiz(*  our 
lakes  and  mountains  tor  all  the  "lories  of  an  Italian  skv,”  awakens 
nothin"  but  dissatisfaction  and  disappointmtmt  in  Alr.Lei"h.  A  hi^hor 
poet,  knowin"that  each  order  of  landscape  has  its  own  ])eeuliar  lu'autv, 
its  own  spirit,  would  have  waited  until  he  understood  that  hoautv,  and 
was  imbued  with  that  spirit  before  he  presumed  to  write,  'fhe  “  (iar- 
land  of  Alice”  is  a  series  of  natural,  and  in  some  instances  toucluiu:. 
love  ])otMns.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  ])oems  “  The  Voyai^e  ot* 
tlie  (lood  Ship  ‘  Hope,’  ”  may  be  pointed  out  as  ingenious  and  strik¬ 
ing.  Ibit  the  strength  of  the  volume  lies  in  ‘‘'fhe  (larland  of  Para¬ 
dise,” — religious  poems,  in  which  we  recognize  the  earnest  and 
humble  worker  in  God’s  vinevard,  and  the  thou"htrul  ndleetor  ow 
Ills  ways  to  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  join  company  with  Mr.  Lei'ifh 
in  his  little  excursions  into  the  regions  of  spiritual  truth,  wlu'tluTwe 
agree  in  all  his  observations  or  not.  Had  we  space  we  might  give 
extracts  which  would  sustain  our  favourable  report  of  the  volume; 
as  it  is,  we  leave  it  with  the  remark,  that  it  contains  many  poems  to 
which  we  shall  often  turn  with  pleasure. 


A  Tue.vty  oi  Peace  was  sioned  at  Pahis  ry  all  the  peeniim- 
TENTI AHIES  ON  THE  30tii  oe  M  ahcii.  'I'his  signature  setth'd  the  main 
prineiph‘s  of  the  tri'aty,  but  some  minor  arrangtMiumts  wen*  lelt  opmi 
to  the  iliscussion  of  a  ccmimittee,  and  for  anvthing  that  is  kiuuvii  to 
tlu‘  contrary,  are  umler  consideration  at  the  hour  at  which  \\(*  write. 
The  main  ]>oints,  howt'vtr,  are  eonclusividy  decided,  and  although 
the  policy  of  our  "ov(*rniuent  has  been  to  conceal  all  the  di'tails  ot 
the  ju‘ace  until  it  has  been  formerlv  ratilitnl,  y<‘t  enough  has  dropped 
trom  Lord  Palnu'rstoii  to  phnlge  him  to  th(‘  country  b>r  tlu'  .*'ali^- 
factorim‘ss  of  its  provisions.  His  words  were:  “  I  may  say,  at  Icasi. 
that  my  conviction  is,  that  that  treaty  of  peace  will  he  deemed 
satisfactory  by  this  country  and  bv  Lurope.  Sir,  it  will  be  louml 
that  the  (d)jects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  have  been  lulls 
accomplished.  It  will  be  found  that  bv  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  the  integrity  and  indepiuulence  of  the  Turkish  empire  will  1h‘ 
secured,  as  far  as  luiman  arrangements  can  ellect  that  jiurpose.  It 
will  be  found  that  that  treaty  is  honourable  to  all  the  Powers  who 
are  contracting  parties  to  it,  and  1  trust  that,  while,  on  the  out*  hand, 
it  has  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  everv  fritmd  to  humanity  imi>i 
naturally  have  wished  to  see  concluded,  on  the  other  hand  it  "ill 
the  foundation  of  a  peace,  w  hich  1  trust,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  war  began,  will  be  lasting  auu 
cuduring.”  ^*’0  end  the  bloodshed  and  the  unnumbered  hardships?  ot 
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the  Kussian  AVar.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  tlie  peaee  hrinj^s 
anv  eoinpensations  to  the  tearliil  h)ss  ot‘  life  and  rt'veniK*  which  has 
been  incurred  in  conducting  it.  It  has  taui^ht  us  a  terrible  lesson  : 
either  to  abstain  from  war  alto‘];ether,  or  to  entm*  upon  it  in  a  very 
dilferent  state  of  preparation,  both  as  to  material  appliances,  and  as 
to  its  ptu’sonal  administrators,  civil  and  militarv.  The  British  nation 
is  bv  this  time  convinced,  that  in  both  these  departments,  an  entire 
reform  is  essential  and  inevitable,  d'he  provisions  of  the  i\‘ace 
Trcatv,  thouj^h  at  present  unknown,  will  probably  be  published 
b(‘fore  these  ])a‘>;es  have  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  undi*rstood,  in 
addition  to  the  information  supplied  to  Parliament  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  that  the  Hnssian  forts  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  ar(‘ 
not  to  be  reconstructed; — that  the  sfa/iia  (pio  is  to  be  strictly  |)re- 
scrved  ; — and  that  the  line  which  bounds  the  pow(‘r  ol*  Russia,  is  to  be 
so  liinit«‘d,  as  to  ensure  the  free  navigation  of  tlu'  l)anid)e.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  Principalitii‘s  is  still  unknown  ;  and  nothing  has  y(‘t 
be(*n  whisptMvd  of  the  restoration  ot  the  cruslu'd  nationaliti(‘s  of 
Jlunsjjary  and  I’oland.  Sardinia,  indc(‘d,  the  fc(‘blest  of  the  bidli- 
gtTcnt  powers,  has  (‘iitert'd  a  prot(‘st  tar  more  distinct  than  is 
sanctiomal  by  the  pr(*c(‘d(‘nts  ot*  ri‘cent  diplomacy,  aj^ainst  the 
polit ical  jurisdict ion  of  tlu‘  Popish  Sia'.  How  far  this  proti'st  may 
atfcct  thi*  provisions  of  the  Trcatv  of  P(‘ace,  r(Mnains  to  be  stum. 
Whether  Russia  is  in  earnest  in  thi‘  tri‘aty  is  cipially  })robl(‘maticai. 
()ur  irust  for  the  |)eace  and  [)rosperity  ot*  bhirope  is  not  in  what  ari^ 
called  the  hi^h  contractiii^  j)ow(‘rs,  but  in  a  higher  Power  that 
controls  tlunn  all,  and  which  will  i‘V(‘ntnally  transform  the  elenumts 
of  sup(*rstition  and  tyranny  into  that  condition  in  which  nations  shall 
learn  no  war  more.  Amidst  the  ex|)ensiv(^  ])reparat  ions  for  a  public! 
cehd)ration  of  peace,  we  cannot  ludp  impiirinjj;,  with  sonu‘  anxiety, 
wlu'tluT,  on  the  one  hand,  this  country  will  herc'attcr  lx*  adc'cpiatcly 
})rcj)ared  for  the  contin^c'iit  calamity  of  war;  and  wlu'thcr,  on  tin! 
other,  onr  government  is  (lis|)os(‘d  to  ado[)t  towards  all  powers,  a 
tone  of  di<^nifi(*d  but  cordial  conciliation.  We  regret  to  obs»‘rve 
that  some  or<j;ans  of  tin*  mt‘t ro})oiitan  daily  j)r('ss  appear  bi*nt  upoi*. 
sowinj'  the  seeds  of  intc'rnational  dissension  ;  but  wi*  look  with 
anxious  hope*  to  see  a  christianized  j)opnlar  sentiim*nt  n'bnlce  in 
this  matt(‘r  the  self-constitut(‘d  ])ow'(*r  which  would  seek  to  lead 
it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  (Continental  tyranny  and 
wroni^,  we  minujh*  with  our  hojx's  for  the  op[)res.scd,  tlx*  prayer  — 
“  (live  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord!” 

Since  the  for(*<^oinix  observations  were  written,  the  text  ol  tlu! 
1  reaty  of  Peace,  with  the  (*xcej)tion  of  four  articles  accidentally 
omitted,  has  bei*n  «j;ivc'n  to  the  public*,  d'hc!  followinji;  are  its  prin¬ 
cipal  jirovisions  :  tlx*  speedy  evacuation  of  the  tcrritoric's  occ*upic*d 
by  the  belligerent  armies.  'I’lic}  restoration  to  'rurkc*y  of  Kars,  and 
all  othc*r  parts  of  the  Ottoman  tc*rritorv,  of  whic*h  the  Jtussian  Iroojis 
arc*  in  possession,  dhe  rc*storation  tcj  Russia  of  the  towns  and  ports 
which  have*  been  taken  by  the  allies.  Kcpial  rights  to  1’urkish 
subjects,  w  ithout  distinction  of  religion  or  race*  ;  the  non-inter- 
lereuee  of  any  other  pow  er  in  the  internal  administration  ol  Turkey 
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b(‘in"  strictly  observed.  The  openiiii^  of  the  Straits  of  the  llosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea  l()  all 
nations.  Military  and  maritime  forts  and  arsenals  on  tlie  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  to  he  dismantled  and  not  rt'constriictcd.  'fhc 
navigation  of  the  Danube  is  to  be  free,  and  an  international  com¬ 
mission  is  to  provide  for  its  perfect  navii2;ability,  witliout  tolls  or 
duties;  the  tla^s  of  all  nations  to  he  treated  on  a  footinjj;  of  pta-ft'ct 
eipialily.  This  important  provision  is  secured  hy  the  rii;ht  of  each 
of  the  contracting  powau’s,  at  all  times  to  station  two  li;>;ht  vt'ssels  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  new  frontier  line  of  tlu‘  Bussiau 
lOmpire  is  ajjjn'cd  upon  for  the  ])urpose  of  securing;  this  navi^^ation. 
J’kjual  civil  and  religious  rights  are  (‘stablished  in  the  Danuhian 
Ih-incipalities,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  race;  and  no  armed 
int(‘rvention  on  the  jmrt  of  Turkey  is  to  be  ])ermittcd  in  any  of  the 
Ih’iucipalit i(‘s  without  the  consent  of  the  otlua*  contracting  powers. 
I'he  'I'urkish  and  Jtussian  territories  in  Asia  are  to  he  ludd  as  they 
were  before  hostilities  commenced.  Tlie  ratifications  of  tlie  trt*aty 
W(*re  excliangi'd  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  tlie  -7th,  and  were 
received  in  London  on  the  following  daya 

'fui:  I'hirc.vTioNAL  mkasi  ki:  vnoeosKu  nv  Lonn  John  Prssr.LL, 

HAS  MI:T  with  a  SIONAL  AM)  CONCLUSIVE  nEI'EAT.  It  Was  (lis- 
euss(‘d  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the  U)th  and  11th;  and  the 
result  ol'  the  ihdiate  which  was  taken  on  the  first  of  the  rt‘solations, 
namely,  ‘‘ 'f hat  in  tin*  opinion  of  this  lloust'  it  is  expedient  to  extend, 
revise,  and  consolidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committi'c  of  Privy  (V)uncil 
on  Lilucation,”  was  a  division  in  which  his  Lordship’s  motion  was 
negativi'd  by  a  majoritv  of  10‘J.  d'he  leadin’  of  the  opposition  was 
Mr.  Ilenlev,  some  of  whose  objections  to  the  mi*asure,  we  need 
hardlv  say,  wi‘re  w  idclv  ditlerent  from  those  we  should  have  taken, 
lie  ohjecU'd  to  tlu*  pro[>osed  mode  of  settling  ther  eligious  (picstion, 
the  House  being  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  what  lu‘  designated  as  a 
vague  sclunne,  which  would  settle  down  into  a  purelv  secular  system. 
Indeed  the  I’^stablished  Church  is  the  central  ]>ivot  on  which  the 
whole  ipu'stion  turns,  and  this  iiord  dohn  Bussell  openly  admits  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  voluntary  principle.  ‘‘  ^\  e  (lilfer,”  hi‘  says, 
from  the  Cnited  States  of  America  in  this — that  we  have  a  church 
1‘stablishment  and  no  school  i‘stablishmcnt ;  and  that  in  the  Xew  Lug- 
land  States,  at  least,  and  in  many  other  States  of  the  I  iiion,  they 
have  a  .school  (‘stablishmimt  and  no  church  establishment.  But  one 
and  all  maintain  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  government — that  it  is 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  government  to  endeavour  to  teach  some¬ 
what  of  their  duty  to  Cod  and  man  to  the  young  and  old.  Now,  the 
voluntary  princijile,  1  admit,  has  done  great  tilings.  It  has  built 
ehurches  and  chapels.  It  has  communicated  religious  instruction 
to  millions.  But,  while  the  voluntarv  principle  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  and  while  the 
principle  of  an  establishment  may  exist,  and  the  voluntary  principle 
may  yet  be  of  great  force  and  effect — as  we  have  seen  ot  late 
years  in  this  country — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  ])ossible  to 
maintain  the  voluntary  principle,  or  make  that  the  principle  ot  the 
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state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  prineiple  of  an  establish- 
incnt.  The  prineiple  of  an  establishment  does  not  exeliide  tlie 
volnntarv  prineiple,  but  the  prevalenee  of  the  voliintarv  j)rineiple 
dois  exeliide  the  prineiple  of  the  (‘stablishment.”  lint  while  .Mr. 
Jleidey  led  the  opjiosition,  the  riad  destroyer  of  the  bill  was  Sir 
James  (Jraham,  and  the  instrument  with  whieh  he  etferted  his  objeet 
was  the  reeently  published  jiamphlet  of  Mr.  lOdwanl  Haines  on 
“  National  Kdiieation.”  d^his  Sir  dames  (iraham  truly  pronouneed  to 
be  absolutely  ineontrovertible ;  and  his  spet'eh  is  for  the  most  part  a 
resume  of  Mr.  Haines’s  faets  aiul  arguments.  On  the  authority  of 
this  gentleman,  of  3lr.  I  nwin,  anil  of  the  eimsns  of  ISoI,  Sir 
James  thus  ^ives  the  statisties  of  edueation  in  England  and  Wales: 
“The  day-seholars  in  England  in  the  year  ISlS  were  (»7  — I  pass 

over  the  minor  numbers — or  1  in  17  of  the  population  ;  in  ISltd,  they 
were  l,li7(>,000,  or  I  in  11  of  the  ])opulation  ;  in  iSo I,  they  were 
oi*  1  in  8  of  the  po[)ulation.  d'he  Sunday  scholars  in 
ISIS  were  177,000,  or  1  in  1!  1  of  the  population;  in  iSlilt,  they  were 
l,r>  ts,000,  or  1  in  t) ;  in  1S51,  li,  107,0tH),  or  I  in  7.  I  will  now'  read 
to  you  shortly  what  is  the  slate  of  edueation  undiM’  the  Continental 
systi'in,  with  the  most  rigid  goveriimcnt  interterenee.  Von  will 
recollect  that  tin'  dav-schoiars  in  iSol  were  I  in  S,  and  tin*  Sundav 
scholars  1  in  7  of  the  population;  and  my  bi'lief  is,  though  I  have 
no  facts  to  establish  that  belief,  that  in  the  last  four  years  the 
advancement  has  been  ipiite  as  rapid  :ind  progressive  as  at  any 
other  lime.  In  IVussia,  where  the  eni’orcement  is  most  string<*nl, 
the  proportion  of  scholars  is  I  in  (>  of  the  pojnilalion  ;  in  Holland, 
I  in  7 ;  in  Havaria,  1  in  S;  in  Austria,  I  in  10;  in  France,  1  in  lO;  in 
Hclgium,  1  in  10;  in  Sweden,  1  in  1 1  ; — so  that  this  despised  and 
maligned  England,  with  her  voluntary  principle  ol*  education,  is 
eijual  to  all  the  states  where  edueation  is  undertaki*n  by  the 
government,  Avith  one  I'xceplion  only.  The  numbi'i*  of  teachers  in 
day-schools  in  Ihigland,  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  01.S7S. 
and  of  8unday-sehool  teachers,  ill 8,155  ;  so  that  tin*  total  nnmbi'r  ot 
the  teachers  of  the  youth  of  Fiiigland  in  that  year  was  I  Hl,01il,  bi'ing 
1  in  til  of  the  whole  pojiulat ion,  or  I  teacher  for  every  lO  children 
of  school  age  in  the  country.”  As  to  the  religious  part  of  Lord 
•lohn  Itussell’s  plan,  it  was  cleaily  shown  both  by  8ir  James 
(iraham  and  other  speakers,  that  if  a  eoinjiulsory  rate  were  adopted 
there  could  be  noiu*  other  than  secular  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Hut  apart  from  the  ri'ligious  ijuestion,  there  are  various  other 
features  in  it  if  j)ossible  more  objectionable:  the  com[)uls()rv 
character  of  the  jirojiosed  education,  and  the  powers  committed  to 
government  agents  to  institute  an  impiisition  in  the  case  ot  every 
ein])loyer,  as  to  whether  all  children  in  his  sei’vice  betwi'cn  the  ages 
ol  ten  and  lifteen,  are  si'iit  to  school,  and  that  at  his  expcnsi*;  the 
enormous  Jimount  of  patronagi*  and  political  intlnence  which  govern¬ 
ment  would  jiossess  in  this  ubiipiitous  jiolice  of  inspectors,  and  sub¬ 
inspectors,  scattered  and  organi/.ed  throughout  the  country  ; — indeed, 
all  its  main  features  constitute  the  measure  the  most  unstatseinanlike 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  examination.  he  resolutions  have 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  there  is  no  return. 
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carried,  on  a  division,  by  150  against  103.  A  more  niiscellaneous 
and  unintelliii^iblo  division-list  can  hardly  bo  imagined ;  and  the 
general  iin])rossion  is,  that  tbo  snoeoss  is  only  toinporary  and  acci¬ 
dental,  and  that  the  ineasnro  will  di('  in  Ibo  House.  In  all  ])roba- 
bilitv  tbo  eondnei  of  ])artios  and  of  individuals  on  tbo  question  was, 
aiid  will  still  bo,  dotonninod  by  tbo  near  ])rospoet  of  a  "onoral 
oleetion.  Tbo  same  oonsidoration  will  probably  account  for  tbo  fact 
that  on  tbo  followinj^  day,  Air.  Fagan’s  motion  for  tbo  abolition  of 
Alinistors’  Aloimy  in  Ireland — a  tax  very  similar  to  cburcb  rates 
in  Fni^land  — was  negatived  by  tbo  larij^o  majority  of  1201  against  121. 

TuK  I^VST  OPKUATIONS  AM)  THK  FuTTUE  DtTI ES  OF  Til  E  (^IVIL 
Service  Commission  formed  the  surject  of  an  article  in  our 
LAST  NUMRER.  After  ])ointin‘y  out  tbo  evils  wbicb  bavo  accrued 
from  tbo  system  under  wbicb  ap))oinlm('nts  to  tbo  Civil  Service  have 
bitborto  been  made,  wo  advocated  tbo  institution  of  a  porfivtly  open 
and  compctilivo  examination — not  only  as  socurini^  impartiality  and 
equality,  and  f2;ivin"  to  tbo  administrative  talent  and  worth  oxistinc^ 
in  society  at  larijjo,  liberty  to  rise  and  (bwelope  it.self,  but  jilso  as  an 
indirect  scluMne  of  ])arliamentary  reform,  dcstroyiiu^  at  once  that 
system  of  <2:overnment  patronage  by  wbicb  members  are  brilx'd  in 
tbo  lobby,  and  that  mode  of  indiri'ct  corruj)tion  by  wbicb  coj^ti- 
tiients  are  bribed  in  tbo  canvass.  We  ri'joici*  to  see  that  tlu'se 
views  have  bi'cn  subseipiently  adopted  by  a  majority  in  Ibe  llou.s<‘  of 
Commons.  On  tbe  21-tb,  Lord  (Jodcricb  movt'd  an  address  to  Her 
Alajesty'  (tbe  apjiointments  of  tbe  Civil  Commissioners  having  b(‘en 
made,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by  tlu)  (^ueen  in  Council),  expressini; 
cordial  tbanks  for  tbe  stej)s  wbicb  have  bccm  already  talom,  cone^ra- 
tulatiii"  Her  Alajesty  on  tbe  bimciicial  (‘tlects  wbicb  bad  already 
resulted  from  tbe  measure,  eulo^nzinj;  in  deservedly  bii;b  t(*rms  tbe 
able  and  judicious  arran^(*ments  of  tbe  (\)mmission(‘rs,  and  otbuMii^ 
a  liberal  provision  from  tlu*  ])ublic  funds  if  Her  Alajesty  would  be 
further  pleased  to  (‘Xtcnd  tbe  system  by  tbrowiiif;  open  all  aj)point- 
mcnts  in  tlu*  Civil  Service  to  ])ublie  conqu'titive  examination,  'fbe 
motion,  involvinix  as  it  (lo(‘s  such  a  diminution  of  oilicial  patrouajj^e, 
y  as  oppos('d  by  tbe  ( Jovcrnnn'ut,  but  was  carried  ac^ainst  ministiu’s 
by  a  considerable  majiu’ity.  We  n'^ard  this  as  one  of  tbe  ^^reatest 
reformatory  movements  of  tbe  day;  and  wt*  would  earnestly  exhort 
all  constituencies  not  onlv  in  case  of  a  cent ini;(*nt  dissolution,  but 
immediately,  to  ur^e  upon  their  representatives  their  bounden 
duty  to  su})port  this  measur<‘,  and  to  convince  tbe  (loverniiu'nt 
by  still  larj'cr  majorities  that  tbe  ])eo})le  of  Ibis  country  arc 
firmly  resolved  on  carrying  out  to  tbe  utmost  this  <;reat  mea¬ 
sure  of  administrative  ridbrm.  Hitb(*rto,  in  innumerable  in¬ 
stances,  those  who  were  tit  for  nothing  else,  have  bemi  thrust,  by 
dint  of  ])ersonal  and  ])olitieal  pressun*,  into  those  [)ublic  otlices,  tbe 
duties  of  wbicb  they  are  ])erf(*ctly  incomjietent  to  discharge,  while 
tbe  abilities  and  diliirence  of  those  who  were  either  too  honest,  too 
modest,  or  too  destitute  of  patronage,  to  command  them  tbrougb  tbe 
intluence  of  members  of  Parliament,  have  been  lost  to  tbe  [lublie 
service,  wbicb  they  would  have  utilized  and  adorned.  It  is  high 
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time  tliat  tins  state  of  t]nnc:s  should  be  radically  changed.  Indeed 
iiideptMidently  of  those  pros])ective  arrangements  which  are  now 
under  consideration,  and  which  we  confidently  hope  will  he  carrii'd 
out  to  a  succt'ssful  issu(\  it  woidd  be  good  economy  and  wis(‘  policy 
to  eliminate  from  the  ])uhli(!  service  the  multitude  whom  an  examina¬ 
tion  would  show  to  be  incompetent  to  their  functions,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  life  allowance  to  (‘ach,  if  their  ])laces  could  he  supplied, 
as  we  are  convinced  that  thev  might,  by  thoroughly  (pialilied  men 
AV  e  are  satisfied,  that  a  larg(‘  annual  grant  would  be  well  ht'stowed 
for  the  us(*s  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  an 
open  competitive  examination,  if  the  examiners  an‘  to  be  impartiallv 
appointed  and  liberally  remunerated. 

W  e  dekivk  from  the  Pi  heisher’s  Circular  the  following 
RECORD  OF  LITERARY  PURLICATIONS :  ill  Biography,  Douhleday’s 
Political  liife  of  Sir  J^ohert  Peel,”  2  vols.  8vo. ;  “  Alemoir  of  Admiral 
de  Kruseiistern  the  First  J^ussian  Circumnavigator,”  translated  hv  his 
Daughter,  Aladame  Berhardi,  and  Edited  by  Kmir-Admiral  Sir  dolm 
Boss,  C.B.,  in  Svo.,  with  Portrait.  Of  Historical  Works,  we  have — 
‘‘The  European  Ri'volutions  of  ISIS,”  by  Edward  Cayhw,  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.;  the  “  Hertfordshire  Incumbent’s”  edition  of  ‘‘  (Jtnu'ral 
Alanstein’s  Contemporary  Alemoirsof  Itussia,”  post  Svo;  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Volumes  of  ABu’ivale’s  Romans  under  the  l'hnpirt‘,”  Svo.; 
Busk’s  “  Alediawal  P(>pes,  hhnperors,  tV;c.,”  Vols.  II  and  I,  ])(>st  Svo.; 
and  Count  dt^  Alontelamhert’s  ‘‘Political  Future  of  Juigland.”  In 
Travel,  the  most  important  are — Air.  Laurmice  Oliphant’s  “  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Transcaucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army 
under  Omar  Paclui,”  post  Svo.  ;  ‘‘  Ktmnee-voo,  or  the  Sacking  of 
Allaroonah  ;  an  Incident  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,”  by  'fhomas 
(IriHMihalgh,  crown  Svo.;  darves’s  “  Italian  Sights  and  Papal  Prin- 
ciph's,”  crown  Svo.;  “  (ileanings  after  ‘Orand  Tour’-ists,”  crown 
vo. ;  and  a  twelfth  edition  of  Warburton’s  “  Crc'scent  and  the  Cross.” 
Amongst  the  new  works  of  I'iction,  we  have — “The  d\vo  Lights,”  hv 
the  author  of  “Struggles  for  Life,”  post  Svo.;  a  fourth  edition  of 
‘‘Paul  Ferroll ;”  ‘‘The  Old  Aicaragi*,”  by  Hnhhack,  in  II  vols.; 
“Diamonds and  Dust,”  in  II  vols.  ;  “Rank  and  Beauty,”  II  vols.;  and 
cheap  editions  of  Alaxwell’s  “  Stories  of  Waterloo,”  and  Air.  Albert 
Smith's  “  Alar<*hioness  of  Brinvilliers.”  Jii  Aliscellaneous  Works, 
we  lind  Thackeray's  ‘‘  Alilitary  Organization,  Ac.,  of  France*,”  Svo.  ;  a 
pamphlet  on  ‘‘  Alilitary  Education,’’  by  dacob  Omnium  ;  Chitty  and 
4'eMnple’s  “  Law  of  Carriers  of  (Joods  and  I’assengers ;”  Airs.  JA’rris's 
“  Alormons  at  Home,”  crown  Svo.;  Oiliillau’s  “  History  of  a  Alan,” 
post  Svo.;  Elliott  s  “  Warhurtoniau  Jjectures,  ISIPr)!!,’'  Svo.;  the 
Second  Volume  of  De  Tegoborski’s  “  Productive  Forces  of  JLissia,” 
Svo.;  “The  Life  and  Aelventures  of  dules  (lerard,  the  iiion-Slayer 
“Old  'I'niths  and  Alod(‘rn  Progress,”  by  Dr.  Robert  Slack,  svo. ; 
Fourth  St'ries  of  (ioodwin's  “  Parish  Sermons,”  l‘2mo.  ;  Mr.  (iosse’s 
“Tenby,  a  Sea-side  Holiday,”  Svo.  ;  Jiieiitenant-Colonel  B.’s  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  Whist,’*  with  coloure*d  diagrams  ;  and  a  cheap  edition  ot  Mr. 
Caird’s  Sermon  helore  the  t^ueen.  The  new  volumes  of  Bohn’s 
Libraries  are  the  First  Volume  of  Guizot's  “  History  of  Civilization,’ 
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translated  by  AVilliam  Uazlitt,  to  be  eoin|)leted  in  throe  volumes  ;  and 
“  Miehai‘1  Angelo  and  Raphael,  their  Rives  and  Works,”  illustrated 
with  Id  steel  engravings.  Alessrs.  Day  and  Son  have  just  published,  in 
tinted  litliography,  the  First  Fart  ot*  Rossoli’s  ‘‘Authentic  Views  within 
Sebastopol,  \'e.;”  also  Viwt  I  ot‘  “  Chronological  Fieturi's  of  Fng- 
land.”  d'o  tlu'se  we  have  to  add  a  volume  entitled  “  'Phe  (Jenesis  ot’ 
Farth  and  ot*  Man;”  which  will  pr(d)al)ly  give  rise  to  much  theologi¬ 
cal  controversy.  We  have  also  at  length  in  our  hands  the  two 
closing  and  long-ex])ected  volunu's  of  Lord  John  Jiussell’s  “  Lift*, 
Diarv,  and  Corresjmndence  of  Thomas  Moon',”  a  review  of  which  will 
most  probably  appear  in  the  next  Kei.ECTic.  AVe  have  already  re¬ 
viewed  at  some  length  the  “  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox,”  edited 
bv  the  same  noble  author.  A  third  volume*  has  already  been  j)ub- 
lished,  but  we  await  the  a[)pearance  of  the  fourth  before  we  continue 
and  conclude  our  criticism  of  the  work. 
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